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INTRODUCTION. 

Some fourteen years ago I published a work entitled 
Myths traced to their Primary 8<mrce through Language ; and 
though I was then, as it were, only feeling my way, I 
was not the less convinced that the discovery to which 
I laid claim was real ; and, however strange it may now 
appear, I cannot help still entertaining the same opinion. 
In that work I showed, as well as I could, how man 
must have first acquired the use of speech ; and by the 
knowledge thence derived I was enabled to account for 
the ancient belief in the Divine origin of language, to trace 
letters to their birth, to discover the primary forms and 
meanings — hitherto unknown — of many words; and finally, 
to prove that the fables of the heathen mythology, as 
well as those of religion and ancient history, were first 
suggested by the several meanings that a name had at 
different times obtained. 

And I may here, perhaps, without stating too much in 
advance, give the reader some idea of this latter proof of 
the truth of my discovery. At the time the sun became a 
great object of worship over all the world, if one of the 
countless appellations by which it was then known hap- 
pened also to designate some celebrated character of the 
past, the latter was at once revered as a divinity, even as 
the sun itself. And if his name, besides signifying the sun, 
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did also happen to signify other ideas, such as merchandizef 
traveller, thief , <fec., then was this celebrated character of 
the past revered as the god of merchants, travellers, 
thieves, &c. ; that is to say, it was his name, with its 
several meanings, first suggested this strange belief. 
Now, how did I find out that a name took different 
forms, and consequently different meanings ? By having 
first discovered the origin of speech, letters and words; 
for the knowledge thence derived allowed me to perceive 
that the same word was . susceptible of different forms, 
and consequently of different meanings. Hence came my 
discovery of the origin of myths ; and from its having 
thus grown out of the discovery of the origin of language, 
it affords proof the most undoubted of the truth of the 
latter. These two discoveries must therefore stand or 
fall together. To admit the reality of either and not of 
both were too absurd. 

But of the first part of this twofold discovery, namely, 
the origin of language, I have now another very convincing 
proof to offer, which did not occur to me in 1856. And 
this is the proof: a body of the most enlightened men 
in the world could not make a language; and yet a 
handful of the most ignorant of the human race have, 
while living wholly apart from the rest of mankind, been 
known to do so very easily, and even very well, and philo- 
sophically, as the most competent judges in such matters 
have, to their great astonishment, been often obliged to 
admit. This appears wonderful, very wonderful, and yet it 
is not wonderful, but very simple, as the reader will see 
in the proper place. The effort required for the creation 
of language — if effort it may be called — ^is so uncommonly 
easy that this cupfpa/rently great achievement must have 
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been performed tmawares, and that too by some nations 
so low in the scale of humanity as not to possess sufficient 
intelligence for enabling them to count beyond two. 

But from language having been thus acquired so very 
easily, it may be regarded by many persons as a natural 
gift, and yet — as we shall see presently — it is no such 
thing. Language was made, but with so much ease that 
man, while teaching himself for the first time the use of 
articulate sounds, can have had no idea of the eventful 
labour — of one so full of wonders for the future — he was 
then engaged upon. And when we shall see how all this 
can be very easily accounted for by a knowledge of the 
origin of language, this circimistance will, it must be 
allowed, afford very powerful proof of the reality of this 
first part of the twofold discovery to which I lay claim. 

With these several proofs that my pretensions are by 
no means visionary, why, the intelligent reader may ask, 
have they not been at once received as real? Because 
whatever lies beyond the reach of common understandings 
cannot be easily understood, or, if imderstood, 'be easily 
admitted. The narrow mind recoils within itself from 
every thing of the kind, and takes only to what its limited 
means can afford it the power of conceiving. Hence 
respectable mediocrity, or even that which is far firom 
being respectable, has many more chances of immediate 
acknowledgment and success than an important discovery. 
But so has it ever been, and so is it ever likely to remain. 
Man has been fashioned so, and he cannot now change his 
nature. 

The discoverer should be endued with a much larger 
stock of patience than any one else; and that he might 
live till the reahty of his pretensions was admitted, his 
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existence skofold be lengthened to at Insji a centoonr or two 
berond the peziod asaalh' aaagned to all other hmnan 



Kow, haTing this belief wIit, it may reasonab^ be 
asked, do I again ccme finnraid with mj pretaBsions al^er 
the Terr short space of some fourteen years r whr not wait 
some eightr or ninelj jears kngcar, so as to make up 
at least one centmr, when p«zha^ some one of soperior 
intdbgence mar, br drawing attentioii to my xiews, be the 
means of haxing at last Ta% diseorerr acknowledged as leaL 

The caose of my being so Terr pieeipitate is this : I 
hare been for years oat of England, and without knowing, 
or nmch caring to know, what was going on there in the 
literary world, until aboot some two or three years ago, on 
passing a P^ris bo<^seIIer s shc^ my attentiosi was acciden- 
taDy drawn to a book in the window, eiimled, ^ La Science 
da Langage, Coars professe a Flnstitation Boyale de la 
Grande Bretagne, par M. Max MoUe?. Pn^esseor a 
ITTnirersite d*Oxford, Correspondant de Flnstitat de 
Framee, ^c, £c. Oarrage qai a obtenn de FAcademie 
des Inscriptions et BeCes-Lettres le prix Yolney en 1S62. 
Tradait de TAnglais, sor la qoatrieme edition* aree 
rantorisati<Hi de raotecr, par M. Georges Barrts. Pio- 
fiessear aa Lycee Impirial d^Orleans, et M. GeiMrpes 
Perrot, Aneien Membre de TEcole d*Athene«, Profiessear 
aa Lycee Imperial Loois-le-Grand.*^ 

I porchased this book, and learned £rom the introduc- 
tion to the translation that it was crediting a great sensa- 
tioik not only in England, Germany, and France, bat exen 
in Italy, where a translation of it was then about to 
appear. From this introduction I farther learned that 
M. Max Muller^s great work gave ri^ to a wx^-ld of excite- 
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ment and discussion among the leading reviews of 
England, and tliat in Paris two highly distinguished 
literary characters, M. Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire and 
M. M. F. Baudry, had given very able notices of it ; the 
former in a series of learned articles in the Journal dee 
Savants, and the latter in the Bevue Archeologique, 

These eulogiums induced me to send at once to England 
for the work itself. It soon arrived in two fine large 
volumes, fifth edition ; and each edition three thousand 
copies, at least so we are told in the title-page. 

Now, if I had ever entertained a doubt of the reality 
of my old discovery, it would have been driven from my 
mind the moment I had finished the reading of M. Max 
Miiller's two volumes. And why so? Because the prin- 
ciples of this old discovery of mine at once enabled me to 
detect the numerous mistakes with which these two 
volumes abound. But to what should we ascribe those 
mistakes ? Not to M. Max Miiller's want of capability 
or want of learning, but to his total want of knowing 
how man first acquired the use of speech ; and that he has 
not this knowledge he himself thus admits : " We cannot 
tell as yet what language is." This happens to be a 
mistake, for M. Max Muller knows very well, and so 
does every body else, that language is the expression of 
our thoughts by articulate sounds ; but what he meant 
to say is this, that, we cannot tell as yet how man first 
acquired the use of language. That this is what he reaUy 
did mean to say appears evident by his continuing thus, 
while still referring to language : " K it be a work of 
human art, it would seem to lift the human artist almost to 
the level of a Divine Creator ^" 

* Lect., vol. i. p. 3. 
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This statement I am not prepared to contradict, ibr tlie 
simple reason tliat I said the same thing myself as far 
back as the year 1856, that is to say, five long years 
before M. Max MiiUer said it, since, according to the 
title of his work, he did not begin Jiis lectures until 1861. 
These are my words : " We cannot for an instant suppose 
that speech was ever invented — that man ever said to 
himself, Let me find out a means of communicating 
thought by sounds instead of signs [man's first language]. 
Tim would he to place a humcm being ahnoet on a level 
with Ghd Hiynadf; to raise his wisdom to an eminence 
immensely beyond his reach ; and the more so as there 
was nothing either in nature or the ways of the world, 
while yet in its infancy, to suggest an idea at once so 
very original and extraordinary*." 

The words in Italics in those two passages show how 
very close the resemblance between M. Max Muller*s sen- 
timent and mine. 

But does M. Max Miiller, I may be asked, acknowledge 
my sentiment in any way whatever? He does not; nor 
could he do so without allowing his readers to perceive 
that of the science of language he knows absolutely 
nothing. Were he to give a single etymology by the 
application of the principles that have grown out of the 
discovery to which I lay claim, he would be, as it were, 
committing suicide— be, as a philologist, no longer in 
existence. He alludes to almost all philologists, both 
living and dead, but he carefully avoids all allusion to 
the author of the "Origin of Myths." As we should, 
however, return good for evil, I do not mean to slight 
M. Max Miiller, but to draw attention to his great 

* Myths, vol. i. p. 12. 
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work, at least a few times perhaps many times: we 
shall see. 

Now, if M. Max Miiller knows nothing of the science 
of language, as I shall have occasion to show, it is difficult 
to suppose that the scientific bodies over all parts of the 
world with which he claims connexion, can, in this respect, 
be any wiser than he is himself. Here are the names of all 
these learned bodies; I give them along with the title 
page of M. Max Miiller's work : — 

" Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the 
Eoyal Listitution of Great Britain, in April, May, and 
June, 1861, by Max Miiller, M.A., Foreign Associate of 
the Eoyal Sardinian Academy ; Honorary Member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of the 
Eoyal Society of Literature, of the Anthropological Society 
of London, of the Ethnological Society of London, of the 
Ethnographic Society of France, of the ArchsBological 
Society of Moscow, of the Literary Society of Leyden, of 
the German Institute of Frankfort ; and of the American 
Philological Society; Foreign Member of the Eoyal 
Bavarian Academy ; Corresponding Member of the French 
Institute, of the Eoyal Society of Gottingen, of the Eoyal 
Irish Academy, of the American Philosophical Society, 
of the Eoyal Academy of Berlin, and of the American 
Oriental Society ; Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris ; 
and of the German Oriental Society : Taylorian Professor 
of the University of Oxford ; Fellow of All Souls' College," 
^., &c., <&c. 

What a grand display is this of M. Max MiiUer's scien- 
tific connexions! Surely there never was before, nor, in 
all probability, wiU there ever be again, so glorious a title- 
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page. Why it were enougli to make tlie fortune of any 
book. Is there, in the whole world, a philological society 
of any note whatever to which M. Max Miiller may not 
be said to belong? How well he must know all that is 
known of both the past and present state of the science of 
language ! And if of this science he knows, however, so 
very little as not to have it in his power to discover the 
etymology of the most common-place words, are we jus- 
tified in supposing that there can be even one of those 
scientific bodies, with which M. Max Miiller seems to be 
so closely connected, a shade more enlightened in the 
science of language than he is himself? Certainly not. 
And as this great work of his has been often reviewed — 
not only throughout Great Britain, but over the Conti- 
nent, and probably in America also — and as its faulty 
etymologies are allowed to remain uncorrected, even in 
the fifth edition, which has, we are assured, been "care- 
fully revised;*' does not this go to prove that the public 
press of those countries happens to know no more about 
the science of language than any of the learned bodies 
set down in M. Max Miiller's title-page? Hence the 
necessity — if what is here stated be found true — for our 
discovery of the origin of language, and the principles 
that have grown out of it ; and hence, too, we may add, 
the proof that this discovery is no idle dream, but a very 
serious reality. And of this I am stiU further convinced 
on looking through M. Littre's fine dictionary of the 
Prench language, now in course of publication, for its 
enlightened author appears to be as far out as M. Max 
Muller whenever he tries to trace a word to its original 
source. And the cause is still the same, his knowing 
nothing of the origin of human speech. 
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But M. Max Miiller appeaxs to be thoroughly impressed 
with the belief that, to use his own words, " the principles 
that must guide the student of the science of language are 
now firmly established *." 

It is much to be regretted that M. Max Miiller does not 
give us, either in his " Lectures on the Science of Language," 
or in his " Chips from a German Workshop," a list of those 
firmly established principles. It is also to be regretted that 
he did not think of applying them to his own etymologies, 
in order to avoid the many serious mistakes he has made 
in his endeavours to account for the origin of some of the 
most common-place words and ideas. But why does he 
keep them concealed from his friend M. Littre, who, of all 
the literary characters now living, is perhaps the one who 
needs them the most, seeing that his great dictionary, so 
valuable in other respects, is in etymology extremely defec- 
tive ; and it is all for the want of those firmly established 
principles which M. Max Miiller, though not using them 
himself, will not allow any one else to use. This conduct 
is, to say the least of it, very unkiad, nay selfish. It re- 
minds one of the fable called the Dog in the Manger, who 
though he did not eat the hay himself, would not allow the 
horse to touch it. 
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MONSIEFB LiTTEE, MeMBBE DE l'InSTITFT DE FbANCE. 

On having run througli M. Max Miiller's great work on 
the science of language, I next endeavoured to find out 
who was at the time allowed to be the greatest of all French 
philologists. Every one's answer was, " Why it is M. Littre 
to be sure, whose noble dictionary of the French language 
is now in course of publication, and is likely so to continue 
for years to come. Seven thousand copies of it are thrown 
off at every issue, and they are all bought up the moment 
they appear. No work can be more highly and justly 
valued." This is how Frenchmen talk of M. Littre*s fine 
dictionary ; and as far as a foreigner may presume to offer 
his humble opinion on the merits of so great a work, it 
seems to me that M. Littre's countrymen do not praise it too 
highly. His definitions are precise and clear, and the ex- 
amples given under each word are perhaps more in number 
than can be found in the dictionary of any other language. 
And these examples date from all times, from the most an- 
cient known records down to the present day. 

But how does M. Littre trace words to their primary 
meanings ? As well as M. Max Miiller or any other philo- 
logist, but no better. And why so ? Because standing in 
need of what M. Max Miiller would fain make us believe 
must exist ; namely, those firmly estahliahed jprinciples that 
are for the future to serve as infallible guides to the student 
of the science of language. If M. Littre had such princi- 
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pies — and lie could not feil haying them if his correspon- 
dent and Mend M. Max Miiller himself knew any thing of 
them — ^his dictionary would, of course, be greatly superior 
to what it is at present. M. Littre, in his endeavours to 
trace words and ideas to their birth, is like a man trying 
to build a great house without stone, wood, mortar, or any 
of the requisite tools. All he can do in his etymologies is 
to submit to his numerous readers the various forms a word 
has taken in several languages and their dialects. 

He tries sometimes, it is true, to discover the primary 
meaning of a word ; but then his efforts are, though highly 
commendable, mostly always failures; indeed I might say 
they appear never otherwise, except when there is no diffi- 
culty in the way ; but when there is the least difficulty to 
be overcome, all he can do is to give up, or, from his having 
no certain rules to be guided by, to hazard a bold guess. 
And some of his guesses appear rather strange. Only 
witness his derivation of words so well known as gcdetaa 
and houcher; the first of which he traces to the great tower 
Galata at Constantinople, and the second to a word signi- 
fying a }mck goat. And for both these etymologies M. 
Littre gives what he conceives to be very soimd reasons ; 
but when the reader comes to the real origin of each of 
these words, he will be obliged to admit that M. Littr6*s 
reasons are very weak indeed. 

But this acute observer does not yet perceive half the 
difficult questions suggested by any of the etymologies which 
he may regard as perfect. Thus, supposing he says that 
main is manua in Latin, this is no etymology, for it does 
not tell us the primary signification of either main or manus, 
and this is what' the philosophy of language requires. 
Main and manua are but two different forms of the same 
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word, and if M. Littr^ gave us fifty other different forms 
of the word main or manua in as many languages and their 
dialects, his etymology would be equally worthless, imless 
he could name to us the idea after which main or m^nvs 
was first called. And suppose that M. Littre did name a 
certain idea — and the true one — after which mam or mantis 
was first called, the etymology would be still incomplete, 
unless he could show after what that certain idea itself was 
called, and so continue, until he reached the source beyond 
^hich no word can be traced, but up to which every word 
should be traced to make an etymology perfect. 

Here the inquisitive reader may wish to know after what 
idea the final source now referred to was called. It is as 
if he were to ask me what round comes after the top- 
most round of a ladder. That word which is itself the 
primary source of all other words cannot possibly have 
an original, any more than a ladder can have another roimd 
above its topmost one. We shall see in the proper place 
the primary source of all words. 

And ought not this single circumstance to convince 
every one of the reality of my discovery ? And it wiU, 
too, convince every man who has sufficient respect for his 
own mind as to dare to think for himself. But your 
great philologist cannot think for himself; he is always 
thinking just as others thought before him. There are, 
however, some exceptions to this general rule. Thus when 
M. Littre derives the very common French word galetas (a 
garret), just mentioned, from Oalaia, the superb tower at 
Constantinople, his thought is, I must admit, original, 
very much so, for no one ever thought of the like before ; 
but it is a blimder, nay, a very gross blunder, there being 
no more relationship between galetaa and the tower at 
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Constantinople than there is, as we shall see, between 
galetas and the tower of Babel. 

And when M. Max Miiller, in his etymology of our word 
«(mZ, traces it to a Gothic word meaning the sea, and says, 
" We see that it was originally conceived by the Teutonic 
nations as a sea within, heaving up and down with every 
breath, and reflecting heaven and earth on the mirror of the 
deep," his thought is also original, very much so, but it is 
not the less a gross blunder, a very gross blunder. That idea, 
however, of the soul " heaving up and down, and reflecting 
heaven and earth on the bosom of the deep," looks very 
grand, very much so. Oh, how I should like to know what 
it means ! No doubt M. Max Miiller does. Happy man ! 

And when the same high authority derives the Latin 
mare (the sea) from the Sanskrit word mar^ which means 
death, — that is to say, a word expressive of boisterous 
commotion, from one implying silence and immobility, — 
the thought is very original, upon my soul it is, very much 
so, such a derivation having never, I am sure, entered 
into any man's mind before. But it is nevertheless a 
blunder, a very gross blimder, as we shall see. 

Let it not now be said that philologists never think for 
themselves, and that they do but repeat what was often 
said before ; for judging from the little we have just seen, 
and from the great deal we shall have yet to see before we 
reach the end of this work, it must be admitted that 
they do think sometimes— not very often— for themselves, 
and that then their thoughts are, for the most part, 
wonderfoUy original. But I prefer such wild guesses to 
no guess at all. M. Littre in his etymology of eau gives 
more than twenty different forms of this word, but he 
does not tell us after what it was man first named eau, 
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He sets down as many more different forms in his 
etymology of lofwp, but says nothing to guide us to its 
original meaning; that is to say, we are not told why 
this animal was named lowp^ Xvkos, or Ztfpz^, not to 
mention any of the many other names assigned to it by 
M. Littre. And his dictionary is full of such etymologies, 
if so they may be called. But it could not be otherwise ; 
M. Littre needed the means, he needed the "firmly 
established principles of the science of language," and 
he has had no principles of any kind, either good or bad ; 
not even that principle which ought to be the leading 
one of all the others — I mean the primary form of the first 
letter of the alphabet. If he had only this knowledge, a 
man of his great ability could in a minute or two &nd the 
etymology of so common a word as gargon, which he is 
compelled to give up in despair, with the admission that 
the original of this word remains to be found. Diez, a 
learned German, who is contiaually quoted by M. Littre, 
traces gargon from a word for thistU to some other word 
meaning the Jieart of a cabbage ; and then to one meaning 
a hud. And though M. Littr^ admires this etymology as 
fort ingenieme I he thinks, however, that it does not bring 
home complete conviction, que cette derivation ne porte pas 
dans V esprit u/ne conviction complete ! and his conclusion is 
that the *^ etymologic de gargon rede en suspens,^* What 
egregious nonsense! only imagine a very learned man 
tracing a word meaning hoy, to a thistle, the heart of a 
cahhagcy and finally to a hvd ; and only imagine another 
very learned man regarding such a derivation as very 
ingenious ! and in the foce of such rubbish as this, we are 
told there are now firmly established principles that must 
guide the student of the science of language — a statement 
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sincerely but unwittiiigly made, for one more destitute of 
truth has never perhaps appeared in print. Long, long 
before I shall have to notice ga/rgon somewhere in the body 
of this work, every reader will be sufficiently acquainted 
with my principles to enable him to discover its real 
original, and in which he will find no allusion to thistles, 
ihe hearts of cabbages, or bvde. The primary form of the 
word gargon lies on the surface. And every one will, I am 
sure, admit the reality of such an etymology ; every one, 
except your genuine philologist. But why should not he 
admit it ? Because it would upset all his previous notions 
of his favourite science, and oblige him to unlearn all he 
has ever learned of philology, which would be for him a 
most painfal labour. 

Many persons suppose that opposition of this kind to 
new discoveries should be ascribed to envy. But this 
seems to be a mistake. When Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood, was there one great medical man 
in the world who believed in the reality of his discovery ? 
There was not ; and he who was then, perhaps, the most 
distinguished of them all — the leading physician of Paris — 
published two works against the circulation, with his name 
attached to each. This man must have been therefore 
sincere in his belief, or he would not have thus openly 
acknowledged himself the author of two such productions. 
Harvey answered the first attack, but he would not 
condescend to notice the second. It may be then supposed 
that the exposition of this discovery was not at first 
sufficiently clear ; but according to Hume, " Harvey had 
the happiness of establishing at once his theory on the 
most solid and convincing proofs; and posterity has 
added little to the arguments suggested by his industry 
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and ingenuitj*." And a late very eminent physician says 
that Harvey " displayed his discovery so dearly to others, 
that to doubt it in the present day would be considered 
insanity'." 

Hume further states, *'It was remarked, that no phy- 
sician in Europe, who had reached forty years of age, 
ever to the end of his life adopted Harvey's doctrine of 
the circulation of the blood; and that his practice in 
London diminished extremely, from the reproach drawn 
on him by that great and signal discovery : so slow is the 
progress of truth in every science, even when not opposed 
by factious or superstitious prejudices." 

And if Harvey were now living, and if he were to come 
before the world with his grand discovery, what more 
chance would he have of succeeding in our enlightened 
days than he had met with some two hundred years ago ? 
In all probability he would have none whatever; for 
human nature is still the same, is still as much afraid 
of truth as it ever has been. Moral courage is wanting, 
no one dares to think otherwise than as others have 
thought before him. And it is remarkable that they who. 
are regarded as the most competent judges in any science 
are, respecting the appearance of an original discovery, 
the last to give a decisive opinion. But why should this 
be ? Because a favourable opinion from such men is equal 
to their admitting that they have themselves been long 
in error ; and this is what few men, except those of very 
superior minds, are willing to admit. When Fulton's 
first steamboat was tried with success on the Seine, a 
committee of men the most competent were ordered by 

* Home, Hist, of England, Charles II. 

• See the Uarveian Oration by John Elliotson, M.D., &c., p. 49. 
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Napoleon to examine it carefully, and let him know what 
they thought of it ; but their opinion was very imfavour- 
able, and they unanimously declared that Fulton's views 
were visionary, and that they could never be realized ; 
upon which Napoleon is reported to have said, that the 
man should be sent to Charenton, which is the Bedlam 
of France. 

And how was he who proposed to light all London with 
gas received ? As a madman, and his abettors as idiots. 
"Even the liberal mind of Sir Humphry Davy," says 
a respectable authority, '* failed to take in the idea that 
gas was applicable to purposes of street or house lighting*." 
This great chemist was, however, looked up to as the 
most competent judge then living of all such matters. 

And so it always is with discoverers ; even when their 
discoveries cannot be contradicted, the best judges are 
afiraid to receive them as real. I sent last year to the 
French Institute, as a competitor for the prix Volney, a 
large fragment of the present work. But as it contained 
many of the false etymologies to be foimd in M. Littre's 
learned dictionary, with not a few taken from the works 
of their correspondent, M. Max MiiQer, my pretensions 
were not, it woidd seem, received with favour. But the 
committee was composed of M. Littr6 and his friends (six 
in number), and this circumstance of my having corrected 
their colleague's many mistakes may, wnhiwnxm to them- 
selves, have influenced their judgment. It were not fair 
to insinuate that gentlemen who stand so high in public 
opinion did not each decide to the best of his belief and 
as his conscience dictated. 

Though the members of the Institute never publish 

> See Diprose's Account of the Parish of St. Clement Danes. 
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their opinions respecting the works of which they do not 
approve, I happened to obtain through mere chance from 
one of those gentlemen the following statement respecting 
my hrodiure : " II s'agit de la solution d'lme question tres- 
ardue, que j'ai bien pu exposer consciencieusement et 
fidelement comme rapporteur, mais sur la question je ne 
me sens en mesure ni de vous approuver, ni de voiis 
contredire.'* 

This was written by M. Patin, a very learned man, the 
highest judge in philology, and the eldest, I believe, of 
all his colleagues, having been bom in 1793. I am 
astonished at his admitting that he ccmnot contradict me, 
this being equal to his granting that my pretensions must, 
according to his conscientious belief, be real; for if he did 
not find them so, he would never make such an admission. 
It is not difficult to account for his not granting me his 
approval ; it would be too much for him to conceive that 
the discovery of the origin of human speech, even of the 
first word that man ever spoke, could have remained imtil 
now unknown. And this is how almost every one will 
reason with himself respecting my pretensions, and no one 
will be more inclined to do so than he who will have never 
seen my book. 

The prize was adjudged to a work entitled Ohssaire des 
mots E»pagnol8 et Porttigaia derives de VArabe; its author 
being, like M. Max Miiller, a correspondent of the 
Institute, and consequently a gentleman of some literary 
merit. Now we all know, on looking into the glossaries 
explaining the old words of such writers as Chaucer, 
Spenser and Eabelais, that compilations of this kind, if not 
very original, are at least found to be sometimes very 
useful ; and no one should, for this reason, object to their 
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authors obtaining gold medals. But between such a 
production and one which puts not only almost eyerj 
Frenchman in the way of discovering the original mean- 
ings, hitherto unknown, of the most common-place words 
in his language, but which does also enable his learned 
academicians and members of the Institute to correct the 
thousand and one etymological mistakes to be met with in 
by far their very best dictionary, there is, I dare assert, in 
point of utility — ^putting aside originality — some little 
difference. 

I might also assert that there must be some little differ- 
ence between a mere compilation and a work to which the 
highest authority of the Institute cannot deny the claim 
put forward by its author, that of having discovered the 
origin of language and myths. There is in such an admis- 
sion, when we consider the pure and enlightened source 
from which it emanates, something rather startling. i^Tine 
persons out of ten will, I am sure, feel inclined to think 
that if I have not made the discovery in question, I must 
have gone very near it ; have done it at le4st in part, if not 
completely. But there can be no doubt about it. Facts, 
proofs in abundance, have been obtained, not through blind 
chance, not through ingenuity, but through the application 
of the principles of my discovery. But M. Patin could 
not go farther than he has gone. He is le doyen de la 
facvUe dee lettres^ and, from the duty of his high station 
being . to examine the learned youth of France, who, on 
having finished their studies, aspire to high places in the 
state or to academic honours, he cannot sanction opinions 
contrary to the Established Church of his country; and this 
alone were sufficient to induce him to withhold his complete 
conviction that I have made the discovery of the origin of 
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language, since I do not ascribe its beginning to its having 
been first spoken by Adam in Paradise. 

But how, it may be asked, did I obtain M. Patin's 
opinion respecting my work, since it is not usual to grant 
such favours? It happened in this way: the Institute 
never returns works sent in for the prix Volney, though 
their authors have the right of making extracts from them. 
But when I went to the Institute for this purpose my 
manuscript could not be found; and as it was last seen 
with M. Patin, his address was given me with the permis- 
sion of writing to him about it; and from his letter in 
answer to mine, I have taken the liberty of copying the 
passage already submitted to the reader. 

With regard to my theory of the origin of language, I 
am well aware I may be often blamed for being opposed to 
the belief of its having originated with Adam in Paradise. 

But some men when they meddle with religion are more 
favoured than others. M. Max Miiller says : " The author 
of the Mosaic records, though rightly stripped, before the 
tribimal of physical science, of his claims as an inspired 
writer, may at least claim the modest title of a quiet ob- 
server '." 

No scientific man in the world, except one made blind 
through fear or prejudice, can find fault with what M. Max 
MiiUer has here stated, for it is a statement supporting 
what is strictly true. But it is not the less, according to 
the opinions of some persons, very gross blasphemy ; for it 
not only denies to Moses the gift of divine inspiration, 
but it also makes light of Christ's teaching, in which Moses 
is referred to as a true prophet. And this is not only 
shown by Luke xvi. 81, but also by the following : " Do 
f Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 877. 
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not think that I will accuse you to the Father : there is 
(me that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust. 

'^ For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me : 
for he wrote of me. 

'' But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe 
my words • ?" 

According to those w6rds of Christ, every sincere Chris- 
tian must believe in Moses as a true prophet, and accuse 
every one of gross blasphemy who happens to think other- 
wise ; for such an opinion is condemnatory, not only of the 
Old but of the New Testament also. M. Max Miiller has 
been, therefore, highly favoured for his not having been 
called to account for making such a statement as the one 
just quoted from the fifth edition of his book. He may 
say that he has truth on his side ; but, in religious contro- 
versy, truth is not always a safe protector. Has not many 
a good and excellent man, as all the world knows, been 
burned alive before now for having dared to speak the 
truth ? But M. Max Miiller does not seem to be aware 
that in making the statement above quoted, he was saying 
any thing likely to shock the religious feelings of a certain 
class of true believers in the Christian faith ; for on the 
next page preceding the one from which the above extract 
is made, he states as follows : '^ I defy my adversaries to 
point out one siagle passage where I have mixed up scien- 
tific with theological arguments *." 

According to this passage it is nothing at all to deny 
to Moses divine inspiration in opposition to the words of 
Christ. But as every man should be allowed to state what 
he believes to be true, I am glad to perceive that this 
liberty has not been denied to M. Max Miiller. But this 
» John V. 46—47. » Lect., vol. i. p. 376. 
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should teach M. Max Miiller to be equallj indulgent to 
others. In one of his two volumes on the science of 
language, he alludes to a German philologist, from whose 
work he would quote a passage, but declines doing so, 
because he believes it to contain blasphemy. The passage 
should, however, be given, and the reader be allowed to 
judge for himself. What does this German philologist 
dare to assert? Does he do more than deny to Moses 
divine inspiration, by which a disbelief in Christ is also 
implied ? M. Max MiiUer himself does as much, yet no 
one accuses him of blasphemy; and he should not, for 
this reason, be so severe upon others, nor take upon 
himself the liberty of thinking for his readers, but aUow 
every one to think for himself. It is by acting thus freely 
and liberally that error has been hitherto often discovered, 
and truth made evident. 

I cannot now call to mind either the name of the 
Gknnaii phflologist censured for Ms blasphemy by M. 
Max Miiller, or in which of the two volumes on the science 
of language it may be found; but imless I mistake, it 
it is on a left-hand-side page, nearer to the top than the 
bottom, and that the objectionable passage, which M. 
Max Miiller dares not to quote, is replaced by asterisks. 
I have turned over many pages of both volumes, but I 
cannot find it. 

But the unusual favour shown to M. Max Miiller must 
not lead me — ^because I am no German — to expect from 
Englishmen an equal amount of indulgence and fair 
play. 

In the account given in my former work of the origin of 
myths, I should, I am told, have considered those parts of 
the heathen mythology which bear a rather startling 
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resemblance to the Christiaii faith, a« only so many 
ancient types of the truth not yet made kno¥ni ; such being 
the interpretation they have received from eminent divines 
of the Church of England, as well as from other learned 
and pious individuals. But as I do not nono offer any 
argument opposed to this belief, it follows that when, 
in the course of this work, the reader happens to meet 
with any of those resemblances which are received as 
symbols, I should not be accused by such Christians as 
have no fidth in the doctrine of types, of introducing 
matter contrary to revelation. On all those occasions I 
only state facts in the development of the science I am 
endeavouring to expound, and so do allow, by the results 
obtained, every one to think and judge for himself. 

But as there are many denominations of Christians, 
and as on some points they differ widely from one another 
in their opinions, it may be that all of them cannot be 
brought to believe in the doctrine of types, though some 
very learned and good Christians do. And this being 
the case, my discovery and its principles may be censured 
or slighted by many who might otherwise receive them 
with favour. But all who look coldly on scientific results, 
because revealing truths contrary to the belief in which 
they have been brought up, can be no great honour either 
to their €k>d or to their religion. Had all men, in the 
past, views so confined, the world would be now in so very 
backward a state that we should be still denying the 
diumaJ motion of the earth, and be accusing every one 
of blasphemy who took part with Gulileo. 

But for innovations and discoveries of 'all kinds, man 
entertains, we are allowed to understand, a natural anti- 
pathy. Thus M. Max Muller observes: ''New ideas do 
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not gain ground at onoe, and there is a tendency in our 
mind to resist new convictions as long as we can *." Yes, 
when our views are very limited, and our share of ideality 
is rather scanty. But to the capacious mind new ideas are 
ever welcome, for in such a storehouse they mostly always 
find room in abundance. Indeed the mind rich in imagi- 
nation is too often, from its very greediness for every thing 
original, the dupe of its own superior powers. But as such 
minds are comparatively few, hence the belief that man is 
by nature opposed to new ideas, which, though true on 
many occasions, is not always so. 

Words, it will be argued, fall within the reach of every 
intelligence. They require, in order to be examined even 
very closely, no previous scientific knowledge, such as 
astronomy or anatomy requires, without an acquaintance 
with the former of which Galileo could have never known 
how the earth moves, nor could Harvey, if ignorant of the 
latter, have discovered how the blood circulates. The 
authors of grammars, dictionaries, glossaries, as well as of 
works of logic and philosophy, are all of them constantly 
referring to words and commenting on them, and they have 
done so from the earliest times down to the present hour. 
Hence the conclusion mudt naturally be, that if such a dis- 
covery as the origin of language were possible, it would 
have been made long ago. And this argument, though 
very fallacious, is, it must be allowed, very plausible, and so 
effective, that it will, in all probability, prevent most persons 
from approving, in my work, of many things which their 
reason assures them must be true, the want of respect to 
their ovm minds not allowing them to declare their belief. 

Hence such a discovery as mine has been long since 
1 *• Chips from a German Workshop," vol. ii. p. 46. 
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regarded as impossible ; some one has even asked 'if I do 
myself believe in its reality. But I have, I dare hope, hit 
upon a means of removing for the future all doubt respect- 
ing the sincerity of my belief in this respect. Thus I have, 
as a competitor for le prix Volney to be next awarded, 
offered to wager one thousand francs (1000 £rs.) against 
one hundred (100 frs.) that I have made the discovery of 
the origin of language; and in order to give to such a 
challenge its due weight and importance, I object to its 
being accepted by any one except a distinguished philolo- 
gist; and I do therefore propose M. Littre. I ask this 
gentleman if he will accept it ; and I answer that I think 
he will not, for the reason that he is too clever a man not 
to perceive, on reading with attention' my hrochure presented 
to the Institute last year, and which takes up so many of 
his own blunders as well as of M. Max Miiller's, that he 
would not have so much as the mere shadow of a chance 
to win my thousand francs. And to prove to him that I 
am, on this occasion, very serious, and that I do really own 
so large a sum as a thousand francs (mirabile didu /), I 
have named to him the stockbroker in Paris where the 
money is lodged. And if he should object to take my 
thousand francs, I tell him that, in this case, he may have 
them added to the next gold medal to be adjudged to the 
successful competitor for the prix Vohiey, 

But who is, I have been asked, to decide between 
M. Littr^ and me in the event of his taking up my glove ? 
And to this question I have answered, that I accept twelve 
of his own colleagues to be chosen by lot, but their opinions 
to be given in writing. Than this nothing can Ik fairer. 
Let it not, therefore, be any longer asserted that I must 
doubt in the reality of my own discovery. 
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But I am no way surprised at its having been asked if I 
do myself believe in what I am pleased to call the discovery 
of the origin of language ; for the Committee of the Insti- 
tute advise all competitors for the prix Volney to confine 
their views rather to comparative than general philology, 
which advice they would never give if they could believe in 
the possibility of the origin of language being one day dis- 
covered. But my system embraces all — it is both general 
and comparative. The following is, in their words, the 
advice given by the Conmiittee of the Institute : " Mais la 
commission ne peut trop recommander aux concurrents 
d'envisager sous le point de vue comparaUf et higtorique 
les idiomes qu'ils auront choisis, et de ne pas se bomer k 
Tanalyse logique, ou k ce qu'on appelle la grammaire 
genSraW 

But this learned body would never so advise had they 
known that all the languages ever spoken sprung from the 
same single source, and that for this simple reason nations 
which had never so much as heard of one another, have 
often ideas expressed by the same words, which circum- 
stance has sometimes led learned men to find a relationship 
between the inhabitants of certain parts of the world where 
none had ever existed. Godfrey Higgins says, " If I had 
an English and Hebrew dictionary as fuU as Parkhurst's 
Hebrew and English Lexicon, I think I could make out of 
the two languages a language in which conversation might 
very well be carried on by a Hebrew and an Englishman 
respecting all the common concerns of life *." 

M. Max Miiller, however, says that " Hebrew and Eng- 
lish are not at aU related*." And this may very well be, 

3 Analysis, vol. i. p. 796. 

' Lecture on Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 284. 
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thougli the two languages haye, to a certainty, many words 
in common, and of wliich we may have now shown the 
cause. 

Though the discovery of the origin of language be thus 
regarded by the French Institute as impossible, I can 
quote two very high authorities who entertain a different 
opinion, namely, Jacob Grimm and M. Ernest Benan, 
the latter celebrated linguist being a member of the 
Institute. Jacob Grimm's argument £a.youring the pos- 
sibility of such a discovery is to this effect : that if lan- 
guage be a Divine gift we have neither the right nor the 
means of discovering its origin ; but if it be a human con- 
trivance,"it were not impossible, he believes, to trace it to 
its very cradle ; by which he understands, to the earliest 
state of its existence, even to its birth. 

M. Benan, aUuding to the objections which the title of 
his own work Q^ De FOrigine du Langage ") is likely to 
suggest, quotes at the same time Jacob Grimm's opinion, 
and of which we have just seen the substance. M. 
Benan's words are: ''Le titre soulevera peut-^tre les 
objections des personnes accoutum6es k prendre la science 
par le c6t^ positif, et qui ne voient jamais sans appre- 
hension les etudes de fondation r^cente chercher ^ r^soudre 
les problemes legu^s par V ancienne philosophic. Je suis 
bien aise de m'abriter k cet ^gard derri^re Tautorite d'un 
des fondateurs de la philologie compar6e, M. Jacob Grimm. 
Dans un m^moire public en 1852, sur le mSme sujet et 
sous le m^me titre que le mien^ I'illustre linguiste s'est 
attache k etablir la possibilite de resoudre un tel probleme 
d'uiie mani^re scientifique. Ainsi qu'iL le fait remarquer, 

^ TJeber den TJrspnmg der Sprache, Berlin, Dummler, 1852 (tir^ des 
M^oires de TAcademie de Berlin pour 1851), pp. 10 et suiv. et pp. 54, 55. 
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sile langage avait et6 confere a rhomme comme iin don 
celeste cree sans lui et hors de lui, la science n'aurait ni le 
droit ni le moyen d'en rechercher Torigine; mais si le langage 
est I'oeuyre de la nature hiunaine, s'il presente nne marche 
et Tin d^yeloppement r^guliers, il est possible d'arriver par 
de legitimes inductions jusqu'^ son tercean^^ 

But M. Benan is, as we shall see, very far from tracing 
the origin of language to its herceav,. He is not, in this 
respect, more adyanced than Jacob Grimm or anj other 
philologist. His work, which is beautifallj written, con- 
tains no etymologies, either good or bad, in support of his 
opinion. 

Let us now see if I haye made the yery important dis- 
coyery of the origin of language — a disooyery which, 
according to the two high authorities just quoted, is 
conceiyed not to be impossible. But my own most sincere 
conyiction is that I haye made it; for how can I else 
account for the many happy results obtained through its 
means? Am I to ascribe these i;psults to blind chance P 
Impassible. Am I to ascribe the whole of them to in- 
genuity or address ? Equally impossible, for this would be 
granting to myself a hundred times more merit than I do 
reaUy deserye, or than any other mortal eyer deseryed 
for his ingenuity. Thus it may haye been rather difficult 
.y to haye made the discoyery to which I lay claim ; but to 
^ haye obtained, unassisted by its principles, the startling 
results-^and they are not few in number — that haye grown 
out of it would, howeyer ingenious I might be, appear 
infinitely more difficult ; in short, so much so, as not to 
be conceiyed possible by any unprejudiced mind, howeyer 
limited its share of common intelligence. But if, notwith- 
^ De rOrigme du Langage, pr^ace, p. 4, 5. 
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standing all the pains I have taken to bring this discovery 
home to every understanding, it should be still found not 
sufficiently evident, and its reality be consequently deided ; 
such blindness, whether real or affected, may suggest to 
the philologist of future times an observation similar to 
the one made by Dr. EUiotson respecting the circulation 
of the blood; namely, that from its being so clearly 
displayed to others, " to doubt it would, in his diy, be 
considered insanity." 

And how has this discovery of mine been made so very 
evident P By its owning certain fixed principles which can 
be very easily applied. It therefore follows that with the 
necessary means any one else might have obtained as much 
as I have myself: there are, no doubt, many persons who, 
from their being possessed of superior discernment, might 
in my place have obtained a great deal more. When I 
do, therefore, by the applying of those principles, trace 
back a word of which the meaning has been lost to the 
whole world for many an age, to its primitive source ; let 
not this be ascribed to ingenuity, but to its real cause, 
that is, to the discovery of the first word ever spoken by 
man ; for there it is, and there alone, that all the merit 
lies. 
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LANGUAGE AND MYTHS. 



CHAPTER I. 

PROOF THAT SPEECH NEVER COMES NATURALLY TO MAN. 

This is made evident by the fact, that, of the several 
human beings who were lost or abandoned during their 
infancy in woods or other solitary places, none were ever 
found, when long after discovered and captured, to have 
the power of expressing their thoughts by articulate 
sounds. All such persons ought, however, if speech 
were a natural gift, to have had a language of some 
kind or other ; but they had none. 

Another plain proof that speech cannot have come 
naturally to man, is this, that persons born deaf without 
the least defect in their vocal organs, never speak. The 
mere want of hearing ought not, however, if speech were 
a natural gift, to prevent them from learning to express 
their ideas by articulate sounds. 

B 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOW MEN MUST HAVE PIRST SIGNIFIED THEIR WANTS AND 

DESIRES. 

But if men had not from the beginning the use of words, 
how must they, when totally dumb, have expressed their 
thoughts to one another? Just as we see any two of them 
do at the present hour when neither understands the lan- 
guage of the other. That is to say, men must, previously 
to their having yet acquired any knowledge of words, 
have made use of signs. 

Signs must have therefore been man's first language, 
and consequently his only natural one.; and I can quote 
three very high authorities who were of the same 
opinion — Condillac, and the two celebrated Scotch philo- 
sophers, Reid and Dugald Stewart. Thus Condillac, in 
the opening of his fine Philosophical Grammar, says, 
" Les jestes, les mouvements du visage, voilk les pre- 
miers moyens que les hommes ont eus pour communiquer 
leurs pensees.^' Reid expresses himself to the same effect. 
"If mankind had not,'' he says, "a natural language, they 
could have never invented an artificial one." The writer 
means by " a natural language," the language of signs, 
and Tby " an artificial one," the language of articulate 
sounds. He continues thus : " It appears evident from 
what has been said on language, that there are natural 
signs as well as artificial; and particularly that the 
thoughts, purposes, and dispositions of the mind have 
their natural signs in the features of the face, the modu- 
lation of the voice, and the motion and attitude of the 
body ; that without a natural knowledge of the connexion 
between these signs and the things signified by them. 
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language could have never been invented and established 
among men/' ... '' Is it not a pity that the refine- 
ments of a civilized life^ instead of supplying the defects 
of natural language^ should root it out^ and plant in its 
stead dull and lifeless articulations of unmeaning sounds 
or the scrawling of insignificant characters ? The per- 
fection of language is commonly thought to be, to express 
human thoughts and sentiments distinctly by these dull 
signs ; but if this be the perfection of artificial language, 
it is certainly the corruption of the natural \'' 

Dugald Stewart argues to the same effect in favour of 
natural language, by which he also means the language 
of signs *. 

ButM. Ernest Renan, who has also written on the 
origin of language, makes light of all such opinions as 
those expressed by Condillac, Reid, and Dugald Stewart. 
The whole of his arguments amounts to this, and no 
more : — ^As soon as men began to think and reason, they 
began to speak. But if it were so, how does it happen 
that the man who has no defect in his vocal organs, but 
who has been merely bom deaf, never speaks ? yet he 
thinks as much and as well as any other man. 

But M. Renan agrees with all sensible men in deny- 
ing that speech can have been either a gift or an inven- 
tion ; and taking advantage of these two just opinions, 
and also of the argument of the three high authorities 
above cited, — namely, that speech cannot have come natu- 
rally to man, — ^he concludes that there can be no other 
means of accounting for its origin than the one he 
suggests — that the combined powers of the mind, acting 
spontaneously, must have called it forth when man wanted 

1 Reid's Works, vol. li. pp. 226, &c. 

^ See his Outlines of Moral Philosophy, part i. page 33. 

B 2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OUR DISCOVERY OF MAN^S FIRST WORD. 

From knowing, as we now do, that the several indivi* 
duals found living singly in a wild state, had not the use 
of articulate sounds ; and also that persons without any 
defect in their vocal organs, but who are merely bom 
deaf, are equally unprovided with speech of any kind ; 
it is self-evident that this faculty never comes naturally 
to man, and that words must be heard and learned in 
order to be acquired. Now, this being granted, what 
follows ? That men must, as already stated, have first 
expressed their ideas by signs, just as any two of 
them do at present when speaking no language in com- 
mon. And as they must have often, while so engaged, 
uttered an inarticulate sound for the sole purpose of 
drawing attention to what they were endeavouring to 
represent, it is easy to conceive that their first word must 
have grown out of a sign made by the mouth. And 
when the sun was in this way referred to, such a sound 
as the O (then a hieroglyph) obtains in the alphabet, 
must have been invariably heard. And this is so true 
that the learned orthoepist Walker, referring to this 
character, observes, ^' It requires the mouth to be formed 
in some degree like the letter, in order to pronounce it,'* 

Man could not have heard this peculiar sound a great 
many times without remarking that it referred always to 
the sun ; so that he must have soon begun to use it for 
indicating this object instead of the sign out of which it 
grew, and but for which it could have never been known. 

But why should the name of the sun more than that 
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of any other object have been man's first word, and conse- 
quently the beginning of human speech ? Because^ signs 
having been the means by which man began to express 
his thoughts^ it is reasonable to suppose that it must 
have been through a sign the use of speech was ob- 
tained; and granting this, it is easy to conceive that 
such a sign must have been made by the mouth. Now 
the mouth can represent nothing in nature except what 
is circular. Thus, however we may make it gesticulate, 
we cannot force it into the shape of an animal, a bird, a 
tree, a mountain, a river, or any thing of the kind ; and 
if it even had this power as well as that of representing 
a circle, the sun would be still preferred to every thing 
else, for the reason that of all other natural wonders it 
appears by far the greatest and most attractive, and, on 
account of the benefits it confers, the one that must in 
the beginning have appeared the most deserving of man's 
attention and gratitude. 

And if we now bestow a serious thought on the infi- 
nite wisdom of God by His thus aflfording to man the 
most simple means imaginable for enabling him to ac- 
quire that faculty of which, as we have already said, he 
has ever had most reason to be proud, ought we not to 
be filled with astonishment and admiration? At the 
birth of language, human intelligence can have been 
scarcely above that of the brute creation. Man could . 
not therefore acquire the use of speech by the force of 
reason, and hence the necessity of his being so formed as 
to need no mental effort whatever for the framing of a 
language. Then how did our wise Creator make up for 
this evident deficiency of mind in man at the very early 
period to which we refer ? By a means of all others the 
most simple — by having so formed him as to give to his 



^ 
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mouth the power of representing a circle. No more than 
this was needed; speech then came of itself; no effort 
was required. So that he who first used the sound of the 
O as a name of the sun instead of the sign out of which 
it grew, and but for which, as we have said, it could 
never have been heard, little thought that he was then 
in the act of erecting a mighty edifice, a monument so 
wonderful in all its parts, that the wisest men of the world 
would through all time be led to believe that its founda- 
tion-stone must have been first laid by the hands of an 
all-powerful God. Hence Dugald Stewart, referring to 
language, makes the following very just observation : — 
'' When we first begin to philosophize on it, and consider 
what a vast and complicated fabric language is, it is 
difficult for us to persuade ourselves that the unassisted 
faculties of the human mind were equal to the invention*.^' 

We have now seen how the use of speech was first 
acquired. It was not a gift, nor an invention, nor did 
it come naturally to man; nor, as M. Renan asserts, 
was it called forth by the powers of the mind acting 
spontaneously all together. But it came unsought for, 
unawares, even unknown to him who first used it ; and 
at a time when man can be scarcely said to have had a 
mind did it come, he being then in so crude, imbecile, 
and undeveloped a state as to be, in point of intelligence, 
.barely above the animal of the field. Nor should this 
opinion be regarded as an exaggeration, seeing that after 
so many ages since men first spoke, whole nations are 
even still incapable of counting beyond duality. 

What then must man have been when, unknown to 
himself^ he uttered his first word ! When he used the 
sound of the O as meaning the sun, instead of the sign 

^ Vol. iv. p. 22. 
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out of which it grew ! This single and very natural 
sound was, however, the origin of human speech. But 
had not man received from his wise Creator the facility 
of giving to his lips a circular form, he must have re- 
mained for ever dumb, having only the power of uttering 
inarticulate sounds, and which would be chiefly used, by 
the noise so produced, for drawing attention to his signs. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE NATURA.LNESS OP THE POREGOING ACCOUNT OP THE 

ORIGIN OP LANGUAGE. 

Having thus clearly accounted for the origin of man's 
first word, and consequently for that of language in 
general, I might stop here, and declare my discovery 
already fully made. And how reasonable such a con- 
clusion must appear when closely examined! Thus, how 
natural it is to suppose that men must have first signified 
their thoughts to one another by signs, it being made 
evident by the arguments above stated, that the use of 
speech has never yet been acquired without its having 
been first learned from others ! When we are therefore 
compelled to admit that man^s first language must have 
been that of signs, how reasonable it is to suppose that 
his first significant word must have come to him through 
a sign made by his mouth ; no other part of his body, 
such as his eyes, hands, or feet, by which he made signs, 
having the power to utter a sound or make any kind of 
noise that can be supposed likely to give birth to a word ! 
And when we now admit, as we must do, that the 
mouth can represent nothing in nature except what is 
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circular in form, what can be more reasonable than to 
suppose it was while signifying the sun by the rounding 
of his lips, man first obtained its name, he having at 
the same instant uttered a sound for the sole purpose of 
drawing attention, by the noise so produced, to the 
object he was then representing ? Hence let any one try 
to show with his mouth the shape of the sun, and 
allow, while so doing, his voice to be heard, and he will 
invariably, even in spite of himself, produce exactly the 
name given by every child to the O when calling over 
the letters of the alphabet. 

And on this peculiar sound having been heard many 
times, and always on the same occasion, how easy it is to 
conceive that it must, instead of the sign out of which it 
grew, have been used for signifiying the sun ; and that 
the O was therefore the first word, first name, and first 
root — all three combined in the same single sign, itself a 
hieroglyph ! 

But the fact that it is impossible to find in any 
language on the face of the earth an idea to which the 
name of the sun can be traced, ought to be considered as 
another startling proof, from its thus having no original, 
that it must be, as above shown, the primary source of 
human speech. The notion hitherto entertained by 
philologists — but by philologists only — that the sun has 
been called after the idea signified by such a word as 
light or heat, is too absurd to deserve being discussed 
seriously ; for must not every one know, except a philo- 
logist, that such an idea as light or heat must be finally 
traced to the sun, and not the sun to either light or heat ? 
Poor Moses has been rather too severely called to account 
for his having committed a similar mistake — ^that of 
having made the sun come several days after the Kght. 
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But do our learned philologists^ with all their additional 
knowledge obtained through the present greatly advanced 
state of science, prove themselves any wiser than the 
famous lawgiver of old, when science, such as we have 
it now, was yet unborn ? 

But if an idea could be found after which the sun was 
called, then indeed would my lofty pretensions be 
brought low; for the very foundation-stone of the 
edifice upon which they have been raised to so high a 
pitch, would be not merely shaken, but be completely 
swept from under them — and away. But why so? 
Because this finding would prove the name of the sun to 
be only a derivative, and not what it really is, the 
original word out of which human speech has grown over 
all the world. 

Now, is such a name of the sun ever likely to be found ? 
In order not to appear over sanguine, which is always 
offensive to certain very sensitive minds, I will say that 
it is likely; though, to be candid, I cannot believe it 
to be half so much so as the discovery of the quadrature 
of the circle or that of perpetual motion. And if we 
may believe the scientific world, neither of these 
discoveries will ever be made; at least not for some 
thousands of years to come. He who would therefore 
find the original idea after which the sun was called, 
should be endowed with no slight stock of patience, as he 
may, before his discovery can be made, have some little 
time to wait. 

Here, as already stated, might I stop ; for the origin 
of human speech, even of the first significant word ever 
uttered by man, has been made known. Then why 
proceed any farther ? It is but for confirming by 
numerous instances the reality of so important a 
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discovery, and also for showing the rare advantage of the 
knowledge thence derived. Hence, what is now to follow 
will, I dare hope, be found to contain a considerable 
amount of philological information hitherto unknown. 
'But were it also found to contain in the application of 
the principles which have grown out of the analyzing of 
words, some mistakes — even many mistakes — ^this would 
not aflFord the least proof deserving ofserious notice, that 
the discovery itself to which I lay claim — that of the 
origin of language — is not real and as complete as it 
needs be. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HOW LANGUAGE HAPPENED TO PALL INTO THREE DIVISIONS 
WITH ALL PEOPLE, EVEN UNKNOWN TO THOSE WHO FIRST 
MADE WORDS. 

It is now well known that the sun was the first object 
of divine worship over all the earth j which belief arose 
from this great luminary appearing to animate all 
nature. Its name became therefore another word for 
Maker or Creator*; and on being modified for the 
sake of distinction, the same word must have been made 
to signify such ideas as the great object it designated 
suggested, namely, ligldy heaty day, life, goodness ^ &c. 
And however scantily gifted with intelligence men in 
their earliest state may have been, they could have 
easily expressed all similar ideas after this manner ; 
they could not even help doing otherwise, this means 
being so very easy, natural, and simple. 

^ The learned admit, as we shall see farther on, that maker, or artificer, 
was an epithet belonging to the sun. 
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So much for the creation of this first portion of human 
speech. We see that it required no effort of the mind ; 
nothing like ingenuity, nothing deserving the name of 
invention. 

But other words were needed. How did man obtain 
those that were necessary for expressing such ideas as we 
now signify by the verbs to carry ^ bear, holdy have, tahcy 
seize, strike , keep, give, do, form, and the like? All 
these actions must have been expressed by the name of 
the instrument— still variously modified for the sake of 
distinction — by which they were accomplished; that is 
to say, they were called after the hand, and they can be 
traced directly or indirectly to this source, as we shall 
see. 

But after what must the hand itself have been 
named ? After the idea which is expressed by the word 
maker y one of the epithets belonging to the sun, from the 
belief that once prevailed of his having been — as already 
stated — the maker of all nature. 

Nor can this second portion of human speech have 
required of the mind the least share of ingenuity or 
invention. It is reasonable to suppose that man would 
call afber the hand whatever was done through its means. 
This must, in the beginning, have been as natural to 
him as to call the child after its parent, or the stranger 
after the land of his birth, which is just as man does at 
present, and as he ever has done, and as he ever will do. 

Only one more portion of human speech was neces- 
sary for enabling man to express himself to the full. 
By words traceable to the name of the sun he could, 
as stated above, express such ideas as goody high^ noble, 
&c., but he wanted those of opposite meanings. How 
did he obtain them? Very easily; and still no inge- 
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nuity, no mental effort being required. Thus, after the 
moon, of which the name and that of the sun were 
radically the same, he called nighty and after night he 
called darhneaSy from which source came words express- 
ing negative qualities, such as noxiom, badness, vice^ 
lowness, death. Sec. 

So much for the origin of speech. Man had, in the 
beginning, the above three simple divisions of it ; and he 
has them still, but no more, because no more is needed. 
And thus has it been with all the nations of the earth ; 
every one of them whose language is not the dialect of 
another, has made, after the manner just stated, a lan- 
guage of its own — ^the sun, out of whose name human 
speech has grown, being common to them all. This will 
axjcount for what has often astonished the philologist, 
namely, that nations between whom there has never 
been the least connexion have languages that are, when 
radicallv considered, so much alike as to leave no doubt 
of their having emanated from the same unknown source, 
whatever that might be. 



CHAPTER VII. 

HOW IT HAPPENS THAT OPPOSITE IDEAS ARE SOMETIMES 

EXPRESSED ALIKE. 

But from those three divisions of language making, as 
it were, only one, since every word, to whatever division 
it may belong, can be finally traced to the first name 
ever given to the sun; does it not follow, I may be 
asked, that words of opposite, or at least very different 
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meanings^ must be sometimes alike in form ? It is even 
so; and this^ too^ has often astonished philologists. 
Hence the word which in one language means high 
may in some other language mean low. It may even 
happen in the same language^ witness altm in Latin^ 
which has these two opposite meanings. The same 
may be said of the French words 8U8 and soxia, and 
des8U8 and dessous, for it is only conventionally that 
every two such words differ from each other, as we shall 
see farther on. The same may be said of the Gaelic 
words nasal and iosal, of which the former means Ai^A 
and the latter low. In a work which I have but very 
lately met with, entitled "Les Elements primitifs des 
Langues d&ouverts/' par M. Bergier, Docteur en 
Theologie, this circumstance, of the opposite ideas kiff/i 
and low being expressed by the same word, is thus ac- 
counted for (p. 35) : '^ bK (al) allus^ exprime haut et 
profond, parce que la hauteur et la profondeur sont 
%alement la distance des deux extremites considerees 
en ligne perpendiculaire.^' 

This is very plausible, but that is all : it is not true. 
For such an explanation cannot account for the identity 
of many other words having no such meaning as high 
and low. Thus the English word bleac/i cannot differ 
from black, nor ilacA from blaci ; yet to bleach means 
to whiten^ which is the opposite of black. In French 
also blanc does not differ from blacy which is the same 
as black ; for, as, according to one of my rules, every 
vowel may or may not have a nasal sound, — that is, 
take an 72. or an iW. when it has not one, or lose one if it 
should have it, — there can be therefore, no difference 
between blanc and blac^ that is, black. And this is so 
true that in Saxon these two opposite ideas (black and 
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white) are expressed by the same word : the only dif- 
ference is this, that one of them has for the sake of 
distinction an accent over its ay thus, hUcy which means 
white, and the other {blac) has none. 

Webster, though unable to account for this apparent 
anomaly, has not failed to notice the identity of bleach 
and llacky and to which he justly adds bleak. He ob- 
serves as follows : ^^ It is remarkable that blacky bleak, 
and bleach are all radically one word/^ 

We now know why two ideas so opposite as high 
and low or white and black may be sometimes expressed 
alike. We see that it arises from nighty darknesSy hw^ 
nesSy and blackness being traceable to the moon as their 
parent source, and the moon to the sun, to which must 
be traced the names of such ideas as are expressed by 
the words day, lighty heighty and white. These two 
divisions of human speech (the first and the third) are 
therefore as one and the same, though signifying oppo- 
site ideas. And the second division may be joined with 
them ; for the hand (its primary source) means the maker y 
and the Maker or Creator was a well-known name of the 
sun. The three divisions of human speech do thus 
blend and fall into one another, and become, as it were, 
only one. Nor could it be otherwise, since all words 
have grown out of a single sign, the hieroglyphic O, 
first name of the sun. 

Another plain instance of the same word expressing 
two opposite ideas, is afforded by the Hebrew word *)1K 
aury of which the usual meaning is light ; but it is also 
sometimes used to mean night. Thus I find in Sander 
and TreneFs Dictionnaire Hebreu-Frangais the follow- 
ing (p. 14): ^^Dans le Talmud 'iij* aur signifie quelque- 
fois nuit!^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

man's 7IBST LANGUAGB OF ARTICULATE SOUNDS. 

And this O was not only man's first word, but even 
his first language, for a single word may, by various 
modulations of the voice, express many different ideas. 
Thus in Annamitic, according to M. Max Miiller, the 
word ha '' when pronounced with the grave accent, means 
a lady^ an ancestor ; pronounced with the sharp accent, 
it means the favourite of a prince; pronounced with 
the semi-grave accent, it means what has been thrown 
away ; pronounced with the grave circumflex, it means 
what has been left of a fruit after it has been squeezed 
out ; pronounced with no accent, it means three ; pro- 
nounced with the ascending or interrogative accent, it 
means a box on the ear. Thus — 

Ba, bk, b&, ba 
is said to mean, if properly pronounced. Three ladies 
gave a box on the ear to the favourite of the prince'.'' 

I learn from the same authority, that in Cochin- 
China, where all words are monosyllabic, '' people dis- 
tinguish their significations only by means of different 
accents in pronoimcing them;" and that, according to 
Leon de Rosny, '^ the same syllable — for instance dai — 
signifies twenty-three entirely different things, according 
to the difference of accent'." 

It must have been in this way, and while language 

* Lectures on the Science of Language, 2nd Series, p. 30. 

* Ibid. p. 29. 

C 
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was yet in its most infant state^ and man stood in need 
of very few words, that the O served, by being differently 
pronounced, as his only language ; but when his vocabu- 
larly increased, and he began to express the different 
meanings of his O not only vocally but graphically, he 
must have soon made for himself an alphabet, and hence 
a comparatively copious language. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PROOFS FROM THE ADMISSIONS OF THE LEARNED, THAT ALL 
WORDS MUST HAVE EMANATED FROM THE NAME FIRST 
GIVEN TO THE SUN, THEN WORSHIPPED AS GOD, HENCE 
THE BELIEF IN VERY ANCIENT TIMES THAT LANGUAGE 
HAD A DIVINE ORIGIN — THE WORD. 

TliE reader is doubtless aware that all the names of 
the heathen deities were in the beginning appeUatives, 
or, as they are also called, common names, just as the 
now proper names, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Carpenter, and Mr. 
Mason must have previously been. Now as this cannot 
be doubted, nor is it denied by any one, it follows from 
the admissions of the learned (unwittingly made), that, 
as the names of all the gods and goddesses of antiquity 
served at one time or other to designate the sun, even 
without regard to sex, so must all other words have 
done, as it cannot be conceived that such multitudes of 
words could have ever had this single meaning without 
all other words having had it also — that is, when prima- 
rily considered. 
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Here is what Sir William Jones— a man profoundly 
acquainted with as many as twenty languages^ and be- 
yond all doubt the most learned Oriental scholar England 
has to boast of — says on this subject : " We must not 
be surprised at findings on a close examination, that the 
characters of all the pagan deities^ male and female^ melt 
into each other, and at last into one or two ; for it seems 
a well-founded opinion that the whole crowd of gods and 
goddesses, in ancient Rome and modem Vdranes, mean 
only the powers of nature, and principally those of the 
8imy expressed in a variety of ways and by a multitude 
of fanciful names'/' 

I beg to refer the reader to the work from which the 
above extract is taken, for other opinions to the same 
eflTect, confirmed by those of the learned of ancient times. 
Thus, it is shown that Jupiter was both male and female, 
not only the father but also the mother of the gods. 
And "Apuleius makes the mother of the gods of the 
masculine gender, and represents her describing herself 
as called Minerva at Athens, Venus at Cyprus, Diana at 
Crete, Proserpine in Sicily, Ceres at Eleusis : in other 
places, Juno, Bellona, Hecate, Isis, &c. ; and if any 
doubt could remain, the philosopher Porphyry, than 
whom probably no one was better skilled in these mat- 
ters, removes it by acknowledging that Vesta, Thea, 
Ceres, Themis, Priapus, Proserpine, Bacchus, Attis, 
Adonis, Silenus, and the satyrs were all the same*.'' 

And according to Hesychius Servius (upon Virgil's 
jEneid, 1. ii. 682), in Cyprus Venus is represented 
with a beard, and called Aphrodite ! 

* Dissertation on the Gods of Greece and India, quoted in the 
Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 50. 

• Ibid. p. 49. 

C 2 
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And, according to Bryant, Metis is said to be, like the 
others, of two genders, and to be also the sun ^ ! 

In the Anacaljrpsis (vol. i. p. 44) I find also the follow- 
ing : '^ After a life of the most painful and laborious 
research, Mr. Bryant^s opinion is, that all the various 
religions terminated in the worship of the sun. He 
commences his work by showing, from a great variety of 
etymological proofs, that all the names of the deities 
were derived or compounded from some word which 
originally meant the sun. Notwithstanding the ridicule 
which has been thrown upon etymological inquiries, in 
consequence of the want of fixed rules, or of the absurd 
length to which some persons have carried them, yet I 
am quite certain it must, in a great measure, be from 
etymology at last that we must recover the lost learning 
of antiquity .^^ 

^'Macrobius* says that in Thrace they worship the 
sun or Solis Liber, calling him Sebadius ; and from the 
Orphic poetry we learn that all the gods were one : — 

eh ©eo?, ev irdvreaaL *. 

Nonnus also states, that all the different gods, what- 
ever might be their names, Hercules, Ammon, Apollo, 
or Mithra, centred in the sun. 

Mr. Selden says, " Whether they be called Osiris, or 
Orphis, or Nilus, or Siris, or by any other name, they all 
centre in the sun, the most ancient deity of the nations.'^ 

While language was yet in a very infant state, no 
word being composed of more than one syllable, just as 
it is at present in China, it could not be difficult to 



* Bryant, vol. i. p. 204. Ed. 4to. » Sat. 1. i, 18. 

* Orphic Fragm. IV. p. 86. Gesner. Ed. 
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perceive that allnames^ when traced up to their original 
source^ did not differ from that of the sun, whence the 
belief that he (then adored as the universal god) and all 
the other divinities were but one and the same character. 

This too accounts for the origin of myths, for the wor- 
ship not only of human beings as gods, but even of ani- 
mals and inanimate things. But when a name was first 
given to a person or an object, it could not then lead to 
a belief so erroneous as to induce men to pay divine 
honours to either the one or the other ; for the real sig- 
nification of such a name must have then been well 
known^ as it was of course ever given on account of some 
quality found peculiar to the person or object it served 
to designate. But when with time such a name under- 
went so considerable a change that no one could tell 
what it first meant, and that it was perceived to be, 
however, one of the countless names of the sun, or to be 
easily traced to this source ; then must superstition have 
begun respecting whatever such a name designated, 
whether man, animal, or object. Hence the vast number 
of divinities with some people, as with the Egyptians 
for instance, who are reported to have had many thou- 
sands of them, perhaps nearly as many as they had words 
in their language. 

Need we now wonder at language having been ever 
regarded as something very sacred, as having had, in 
short, a divine origin? 

There is a passage in the Anacalypsis (vol. ii. p. 6) taken 
firom' Georgius, according to which letters and supersti- 
tion are in Thibet so closely allied as to be found insepa- 
rable, so that neither can be examined or inquired into 
without bringing in the other. As the rays of light 
flow firom the nature of the sun, even so do the 
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natives of Thibet believe that letters have emanated 
from the Deity. And, adds Georgius, the Indians 
entertain a belief somewhat similar about the Veda 
of Brama and the book of Atzala Isuren. Eespecting 
the letters of their alphabet, the Thibetans revere them 
ae wonderful gifts sent down from heaven*. And refer- 
ring to this passage Higgins observes : ^^ The truth of 
the observation respecting the close connexion between 
letters and superstition cannot be denied ; and thus this 
beautiful invention, which ought to have been the greatest 
blessing to mankind, has been till lately its greatest curse. 
But if at first it forged the chain, it will break it at last/' 

There is something like inspiration in what Higgins 
here says about letters breaking at last the chain of 
superstition ; and of this he would have had still less 
doubt had he known any thing of their real origin ; but 
he makes a great mistake when he calls letters a beautiful 
invention. To consider them as an invention, would be, 
as I have already said, and as M. Max Miiller has also 
since repeated, ^' to place a human being almost on a level 
with God Himself, to raise his wisdom to an eminence 
immensely beyond its reach* .'^ 

The Chinese also hold letters in religious veneration, 
and when they have done with any writing, burn it with 
peculiar ceremony '. 

* " Ex his, quffl mecum inter viam commtinicaniiit landati PP. 
Cappncini e Tibetanis Missionibus reduces, protinus intellexi tarn arcto 
et inseparabili vinculo apud eas gentcs duo hsec, litteras et superstitio- 
nem, inter se cohsBrescere, ut alteram sine altero nee pertractari, nee 
cogitari quseat. Ut enim video, quern admodum defluunt radii a natura 
solis, sic litteras ab ipsa Dei substantia defluxisse concipiunt. Simile 
quiddam de Vedam Bramhse, deque Atzalla Isureni libro, opinantnr 
Indi. Aliud quid lon^e majus atque prsestantius de litterarum suamm 
natura, ac dignitate Tibetani opinantnr. Istas uti prodigiosa qusedam 
munera e coelo demissa venerantur/* — Georg. Alph. Tib. Prsef. pp. ix, &c. 

* See M. Max Muller's Lectures, vol. i. p. 3. 
« Alvarez, Hist. China, p. 84. 
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It is not now to be wondered at that the ancients 
adored a being called the Word. '' In the Zendavesta/^ 
says Bishop Marsh in his Michaelis^ '' we meet with a 
being called ' the Wofd^ who was not only prior in 
existence^ but gave birth to Ormuzd^ the creator of good; 
and to Ahriman, the creator of evil. It is true that the 
work which we have at present under the title of 
Zendavesta^ is not the ancient and genuine Zendavesta ; 
yet it certainly contains many ancient and genuine 
Zoroastrian doctrines. It is said^ likewise^ that the 
Indian philosophers have their A<i709, which, according 
to their doctrines, is the same as the Moi/o7€i/9^.^^ 

That is to say, their A0709, or Word, is taken in the 
sense of the Only Begotten of St. John. But whence did 
St. John derive his A6709? I must not say whence, 
since if I did, every narrow-minded religionist might 
accuse me of blasphemy, and so do every thing to prevent 
my discovery being made known ; and such too would 
be the pitiful plea of all such philologists as cannot 
allow any one to be equal to or superior to themselves, for 
never bringing it into notice. I must not therefore dare 
to offer an opinion as to whence St. John derived his 
knowledge of the Word ; but I cannot surely be censured 
if I quote what a very learned and pious Christian 
Bishop says on the subject : " Since St. John,^^ observes 
Bishop Marsh in his Michaelis, ^' has adopted several 
other terms which were used by the Gnostics, we must 
conclude that he derived also the term A0709 from the 
same source. If it be further asked whence did the 
Gnostics derive this use of the expression ' Word ^ ? I 
answer, that they derived it most probably from the 
Oriental or Zoroastrian philosophy, from which was bor- 
rowed a considerable part of the Manichean doctrines.'^ 
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To a certainty, if Bishop Marsh had lived in the time 
of Calvin, and if this holy Christian got him within his 
power, he would have had him roasted alive like Servetus 
on a slow fire ; and which mercifiil sentence would have 
been highly approved of by all his followers, nor last 
nor least among these would be the gentle Melanchthon. 
To trace the Evangelist^s doctrine of the Woed to an 
idolatrous source, would have been judged as anti- 
christian as any thing the imfortunate Servetus wrote 
about the Trinity. 

Now this undoubted fact, that in ancient times the 
Word was revered as a Divine Being, must confirm still 
more and more the bold assertion that language grew, 
as I have shown, out of the name of the sun ; this object 
having from the beginning been adored as God. Hence 
it cannot, according to Bishop Marsh, be wrong to 
assign to this source the opening of the Gospel of St. 
John : " In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and God was the Word.^^ A religious 
heathen could not receive these words but as literally 
true, they being in perfect accordance with his own 
' belief. 

And has not a Grecian philosopher cried out, on read- 
ing this opening of John^s Gospel : ^^ By Jove, this 
barbarian is one of ourselves j^^ or, ^'This barbarian 
believes as we do.^' I quote from memory ; but as the 
passage is well known, the reader will admit, if he should 
recollect it, that I do not mistake as to the sense, 
though I may do so as to the exact words. 



^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ALPHABET. 

Origin of the aign^ a, a, and A. 

How does it happen that the O is not a very 
prominent character in many alphabets ? The cause of it 
is this : the O first meant the sun, but from the sun 
appearing always alone, it was made to signify one ; and 
in order to know when it had the latter meaning, the 
figure 1, which was then, as at present, represented by a 
finger, was put by the side of the O thus, 01; and from 
each of these signs having precisely the same meaning — 
that of one — an alphabet might have been made from 
either of them, or from both united. And this has 
really happened, as the following will serve to show : 
'^ It has been the opinion of some of the most enlightened 
writers on the languages of the East, that the Pali, or 
sacred language of the priests of Boodh, is nearly allied 
to the Shanscrit of the Brahmins. The character in 
common use throughout Ava and Pegu is a round 
Nagari derived from the square Pali or religious text. 
It is formed of circles and segments of circles, variously 
disposed and combined, whilst the Pali, which is solely 
applied to purposes of religion, is a square letter, chiefly 
consisting of right angles '.'' 

The round Nagari here referred to, and which is 
composed of circles and segments of circles, must, in the 
beginning, have been the O ; and as to the Pali, which is 

' Bees's Cyclopiedia, art. Birman. 
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a square letter, chiefly consisting of right angles, it was, 
no doubt, made out of the hieroglyph I, which represented 
a finger, and like the O, meant also one, even as it does 
still. But the and the I (the latter being merely ex- 
planatory of the former) could not have gone for ever side 
by side without having, with some people, coalesced, and 
made a single sign, such as ^, in which it is easy to 
perceive both an O and an I. And in this sign a, it 
is also easy to perceive an O and an I when we look 
closely at any large form of it. And what have we 
in this sign A ? An I and an I joined by a hyphen ; 
that is to say, it is composed of two signs, each mean- 
ing one, which is also the meaning of the two signs 
composing Ci and a. From this it would appear that 
the sign A is less ancient than the sign d^ and that 
because the parts composing d (that is, O and I) have 
each the meaning of one^ A does, for this reason, mean 
double one, the hyphen by which the one is joined to 
the other having here no more value than the hyphen 
of any compound word; such, for instance, as in 'ink- 
stand.^^ 

We have thus seen that an alphabet has been made 
from the O, since such an alphabet is still extant; and 
that an alphabet belonging to the same language has 
been made from the I, which, as an explanatory sign, 
was first placed by the side of the O, showing that the 
latter meant then one, and not the sun. 

Now, as this language, with its two alphabets, is, in 
the opinion of some of the most enlightened writers 
on the languages of the East, nearly allied to the San- 
skrit, it follows that the alphabet of the latter may 
have first been composed of an O only, and at a later 
iod, of an O and an I, each standing apart from the 
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other, but not meaning more than a single sign ; this 
arising from the I being merely explanatory of the O. 
Now, if we suppose the Greek alphabet to be derived from 
that of the Sanskrit, the derivation must have taken place 
when the alphabet of the latter was in a rather primitive 
state. As we now see it, its characters are inconceivably 
artificial. They have all the appearance of having been 
formed by a body of learned pedants, such men being 
never satisfied with whatever appeara plain and natural. 
Could any two alphabetical signs be more plain and 
significant than O and I? But how are these signs 
represented in the Sanskrit alphabet ? The O is made 

thus ift and the I thus ^. Such characters are, when 
compared with O and I, the very types of pedantry ; and 
all the other signs of this ugly alphabet are equally so. 

In the passage quoted above from Rees^s Cyclopaedia, 
we are told that the round Nagari is derived from the 
square Pali ; but it cannot have been so, for the former is 
the O, and the latter has been formed from the I, which 
cannot have been in use as an articulate sound until 
some time after the O, which must have been man^s 
first word. Here we see the cleverness of the priests of 
Buddha; they have succeeded in making not merely 
the vulgar, but, as we see from the passage just referred 
to, the learned also, believe that their alphabet is the 
original of the one made from the O. 

From the O and the I having so often and so long 
stood side by side, it was thought, after a time, that 
they should never be separated. It was then, no doubt, 
forgotten why the I was first placed by the side of the 
0. No one, it would seem, any longer remembered 
that the I was so placed for the sole purpose of show- 
ing that the O then meant one, and not the sun. Hence, 
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when either of these signs stood alone, the other was 
thought to be understood. This accounts for the dot over 
the I ; it represents the O supposed to have been then 
left out. There was also anciently a dot in the centre 
of the O, as if to signify the absence of the I. But this 
dot over the I has not remained in Greek, though it is 
still used in Latin and its dialects. 

In some words the O and I appear to have never 
coalesced and made dy and this will account for one of 
these signs having been often dropped. Thus, in some 
dialect of the Latin tongue, the 1 of the dig of digitus must 
have lost its 0, for it is preserved in the French doigt; from 
which we may conclude that the latter was not derived 
from the digit of digitus, but from such a form as doigit. 
If the O and i of this word became a, we should now, 
instead of doigt, have dagt or dagit. This has happened 
in Greek ; for the dak of dahtulos (a finger) must have 
once been doih; that is, before the two signs and % had 
fallen together and made d. 

This knowledge of the formation of the first alpha- 
betical sign may often lead not only to^ the discovery of 
the primitive forms of words, but to their primitive 
meanings also. Let us take, as a single instance, the 
Latin vf or A fiber, of which there are several very corrupt 
forms in different languages, but which could have never 
been, had not its primitive form been lost sight of, and 
along with it its primitive signification also. But the ex- 
planation just given of the original form of d may now en- 
able us to discover both. In English^i^r is written beaver , 
in French bievre, in Italian bevero, in Spanish biverio, 
and in Swedish behwer, all of which appear to have grown 
out oi fiber ; and as this form does not tell us why this 
has been so named, and as the forms which have 
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deviated from it are^ in this respect^ equally meaningless^ 
we know no more of the primary signification of fiber 
than if it were a word belonging to the language of 
some other world than our own. And M. Littre^s fine 
dictionary, which is allowed to be the best authority 
extant, adds nothing whatever to the above information, 
as the following serves to show : '^Anc. Wallon, buivre ; 
du Celtique : Cornwall, befer ; ou de FAllemand biber. 
Comparez le Latin fiber^ castor. On a rapproche le 
Sanscrit babhruy rat, ichneumon.'^ This is all M. Littre 
says of fiber y so that we are not now a whit more 
enlightened as . to the primitive meaning of this word 
than we were before. But now, the mere schoolboy 
who has attended to the explanation just given of the 
orig^ of dy may see at a glance that the i oi fiber has, 
as its dot indicates, O understood, and that this word is 
therefore iorfoiber, and consequently, as and 1 make a, 
ior faber*, and as this word means a workman, and a mason 
as much as it does a carpenter, and as the animal in 
question is well known for the wonderful talent it dis- 
plays in the building of its habitation, we may be sure 
that its name is but another word for mason. Hence 
Noel, as the schoolboy will find on consulting his dic- 
tionary for the meaning oi faber, gives the following 
explanation oi faber cedium, namely, maitre magon, that 
is, master mason. And such is the animal which is 
designated by the v^orA. fiber; and this is confirmed by its 
other name, that of castor, of which the root cas is also 
the root of casa, a house. And as maqon and maison are 
in French radically the same, so are castor and casa. 
If we were, therefore, to invent a word literally expres- 
sive of beaver or fiber , we should say that it ought to be 
called the Aouser; that is, the house-maker. 
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Such an etymology as this can be always relied upon, 
because the sense obtained will apply, the beaver being 
remarkable for his skill as a builder. But however close 
the resemblance may be in form of any two words, the 
etymology should be regarded as worthless, unless the 
agreement between them in sense be equally striking. 
Let it not, therefore, be said that according to my prin- 
ciples a word can be made to have whatever meaning 
the etymologist may choose to give it, for it is not so. 
Take as an instance, the words wich and wicked. In 
form they are radically the same. This may be also 
said of mecJie and mechant in French ; but as there is no 
relationship whatever between the wick of a candle and 
wickedness, we cannot suppose that either idea was 
named after the other. The radical identity in form of 
two such words in two different languages is, however, 
startling ; but of which we shall see the cause farther 
on. 




CHAPTER XI. 

HOW AN ENTIRE ALPHABET HAS BEEN MADE OUT OF 

O AND I COMBINED. 

Let us now show how an alphabet has been formed from 
O and I combined, and not from each of these signs 
taken separately, as the two alphabets belonging to the 
language spoken in the Birman Empire, throughout Ava 
and Pegu, have been made. We have already seen how 
the two parts composing (Ji have each the meaning of one, 
though both combined mean no more, this arising from 
tile I being merely explanatory of the O, which, without 
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this explanation, must, in the beginning, have alwayis 
named the sun. When we do therefore meet with O in 
old Enghsh used in the tense of one^ we should regard 
its explanatory sign, the I, as having been dropped, so 
that O, though alone, is to be considered as equal to 01, 
and consequently to a, a, or A. The English reader 
will find instances of O meaning one^ in HalliwelFs 
valuable edition of the '^ Voiage and Travaile of Sir John 
Maundevile, Kt.,^' and also in Wycliffe^s translation of 
the Bible. 

The following passages from the first of these two 
works may be here quoted. 

^' And partie of the crowne of oure Lord, wherewith 
he was crowned, and OU of the nayles, the spire heed, 
and many other relikes ben in France, in the kinges 
chapelle'' (p. 12). 

^^ But men han departed hem in two parties : of the 
whiche, part is at Parys, and the other part is at Con- 
stantinoble '^ (p. 13). 

^' And thei seyn that there scholde be but masse 
seyd at OU awtier, upon day^' (p. 19). 

In two of these passages (the first and the third) on 
is used for 0, because it precedes words beginning with 
a vowel. There is, therefore, the same difference be- 
tween and OU that exists between the two forms of the 
indefinite article {a and arC) in English. But I should 
here state one of my rules, which, as the reader will see, 
I shall often have occasion to apply ; it is the following : 
Every vowel may take a nasal sound ; that is, be followed 
by tth or 71. Or should the sense, in the analyzing of 
words, require it, the nasal sound of a vowel may be 
dropped ; that is, lose its m or U, There is therefore no 
difference between and OW. And as means both the 
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sun and one, even so does 071. If we except the euplio- 
mcal tendency which prevails for making and d become 
on and (Ml before words beginning with a vowel, the 
sole cause of giving to the latter signs a nasal sound is, 
that some persons are accustomed to pronounce them 
through the nose, whilst others are not. Hence, as there 
is no difference in meaning between such a word as 
educatio in Latin, and education in French and English, 
neither is there any difference in meaning between and 
on. And that 071 is a well-known name of the sun, the 
following will serve to show : " Various derivations are 
given of the word on, but they are all unsatisfactory. 
It is written in the Old Testament in two ways, 31K 
aun and 3K an. It is usually rendered in English by 
the word 071. This word is supposed to mean the sun, 
and the Greeks translated it by the word ^Xto?, or sol '.^^ 
The circumstance of on having been so translated by the 
Greeks, must remove all doubt as to its real meaning. 
And from the identity of and 07ly we thus obtain the 
most undoubted proof that the O must have been also a 
name of the sun, there being no more difference in mean- 
ing between and 071 than there is, as just stated, be- 
tween educatio and education. The following, from the 
authority quoted above, affords of this fact another 
very plain proof: "The O in Syriac or Pushto 
(which we have found is the same as Tamul) was the 
emphatic article the ^/' This is, I say, a very plain 
proof that the O means both one and the sun, for 
every article, whether definite or indefinite — ^no matter 
to what language it may belong — ^means one. And as 
it is only conventionally that such articles differ in 
meaning, it follows that if the indefinite article means 

« Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 109. » Ibid. vol. ii. p. 250. 
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one — ^and every body is aware that it does — such, too, must 
be the meaning of the one called the definite. In Cornish, 
a very ancient British dialect, the word an stood for the \ 
But I shall be told that if O meant oney and if it was also 
the definite article in any language whatever, it follows 
that I, which at present means oney may have been also, 
in some language or other, the definite article, since, 
according to what has been thus far shown, it cannot 
differ in meaning from O. And that I has been so used 
I learn from the respectable authority last quoted, who 
says, "I was the ancient emphatic article of the 
Saxons ^/^ 

It is thus made self-evident that O and I have each 
the meaning of one ; and as this is allowed to be the 
meaning of the indefinite article, it is equally evident 
that the sole difference in use, not in meaning, between 
every two such words is merely conventional. 

This knowledge enables us to account for the definite 
article being so often a name of God. The author of 
the Anacalypsis alludes to this fact as something very 
renuirkahle, but he could not possibly tell how this hap- 
pened j for this it was necessary to know that the O was 
the first name of the sun, and consequently of the sup- 
posed creator of the world, this grand object having been 
anciently revered as such; and that, from its always 
appearing alone in the heavens, it served as a name for 
one, which is also the meaning of the definite or emphatic 
article, as we have just shown. But Higgins might 
state more than he has done respecting the identity of 
this name and that of God ; he only observes as follows : 
^' It is very remarkable that the emphatic article should 
so often be the name of God : — Arabic, Al ; Coptic, Pi; 

^ The Gnelic of the, is also an, ^ Anacalypsis, vol. ii. p. 199. 
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Hebrew^ n (^), and I, and II'. ^' He might have also 
observed that the radical part of the Greek Theo^ {the) 
and the de of the Latin Deus are also two emphatic 
articles, the former being our the and the latter, which 
cannot differ from the sluj more than hiirthen can from 
burden^ being the same word in Dutch. Parkhurst gives 
also to aly as a Hebrew word, the meaning of the. And 
the following, which Higgins quotes from Parkhurst, is 
very important, inasmuch as it serves to confirm all I 
have thus far said of the sun and the article : — *^Al or El 
was the very name the heathens gave to their God Sol, 
their lord or ruler of the hosts of heaven '*.^^ 

To the above I beg to add the following from the same 
authority : — *^ Parkhurst says, that the word Al means 
God, the Heavens, Leaders, Assistance, Defence, and 
Interposition, &c. /^ and according to a quotation given 
from Whiter, " Al, Al, means Deus optimus maximus */' 

I have thus shown how it happens that the same word 
means God, the sun, one, and the ; and that this know- 
ledge has been obtained from having discovered the 
origin of human speech, is now made self-evident. 

But how can such a word as the English article the 
have grown out of O ? In order to see how this 
has happened, it will, I perceive, be here necessary to 
state one of the rules that have grown out of my 
discovery of the origin of human speech, namely, that 
initial vowels may be aspirated ; that is, have an Ifh pre- 
fixed to them. Hence the exclamation O ! has become 
ho ! But when O served, not as an interjection, but as an 
article, it meant one ; and such must have been the sense 
in which it was taken when it signified the in Syriac, as 

3 Anacalypsis, vol. ii. p. 200. ^ Ibid. vol. i. p. 67. 

* Ibid. vol. i. p. 65. 
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we have just seen. But even in ttis language, O must 
have been often aspirated, just as in English many 
persons at the present hour pronoimee ho instead of O, 
so great is the tendency to aspirate initial vowels. 
Hence it is that the definite article in Greek is ho (6), 
that is, O asperated. But there must have been a time 
when this O had not the sign which represents h put 
over it, all persons not being equally addicted to aspirate 
initial vowels, though many are accustomed to do so. 
Now, what is the diflference in meaning between ho (6) 
and its feminine, he (17)? There is no difference whatever 
in meaning; their difference in gender is but conventional. 
Hence ho (6) might as well have been he (^), or f\ might 
as well have been 6. 

How can we now prove ho and he (0 and 17) to be equal 
to the ? By showing what is well known, namely, that the 
sign which Greek scholars call the spiritus asper ^ or rough 
breathing, and which is nothing more than the sign h, 
is sometimes represented by thy that is, by this sign, Q, 
Thus, Donnegan, under Theta, has the following : — " Q 
seems to have sometimes supplied the place of the spiritus 
asper, the rough breathing, as QayM, instead of a/i^, and 
BaKaaaa, formed from aK<i/' According to this view, 
the masculine and feminine definite article and ^ (ho 
and he) is equal to tho and the ; and here the and e can 
no more differ from each other than they do in older and 
elder y or than they do in show and shew ; by which it is 
shown that both 6 and ^ are but other forms of the. The 
Greek definite article might have therefore been Brj 
instead of o. And as 6 cannot differ from O, and as O 
was the first name of the sun, and as the sun was then 
revered as the supreme divinity, it follows that 
the might have served as a name for the sun, and con- 
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sequently for God. And this has happened, for Oko^ 
must have first been 09 ^e, and then have by transposition 
become ^€09 j just as the two Italian words il sole (the 
sun) have in French become soleil ; by which we see 
that the 09 of ^€09 must, like the il of soleil, have once 
been an article. 

These latter etymologies confirm what we have already 
shown, namely, that the word signifying the sun meant 
one — hence sol and solus — and that one has been also, in 
all languages, the meaning of the definite article the, 
which accounts for this word being also either 
exactly or radically the same as the name of God, as w« 
shall see more fiiUy in the proper place *. 

There is another very plain proof that 6 and 17 cannot 
differ from the, and which is this : the spiritus asper, or 
hj is often represented by other signs, as by s for instance, 
besides 6; witness cTrra (seven) becoming sejptem in 
Latin, and vh(op (water) being the original of Sudor, 
sweat. Hence 6 and ^ are equal to so and se ; and 
though the definite article is, as in English, represented 
in Saxon by the, it is represented by se also ; and this 
proves the equality of two such words as 17 and the, and 
consequently of 6, which does not differ from rf but 
conventionally, since both words have each the meaning 
of one. 

But has not se in Saxon the meaning of sea also ? It 
has, with several other meanings besides ; and for all of 
which the reader will be well able to account farther on, 
though their origin has been hitherto unknown. As to the 
neuter of and ^, that is to, it is equal to aro, this other 

• Cicero does therefore mistake, when he derives sol from solas 
(De Natura Deorum, lib. ii.) ; for sol is the original of solus, and not 
its derivative. 
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form of o ; and as S and t are in Greek as the same sign — 
witness av and tv, '{Kjuxrcra and f/KSyrra — it follows that 
the neuter to is but another form of the masculine <ro, 
which, from the spiritus asper being so oflben replaced by 
S, must, in one or more of the Greek dialects long since 
forgotten, have been used for o. 

The origin of a and an have not perhaps been made 
sufficiently evident. Let us therefore notice them again. 
As O has 1 imderstood, and as O and 1 when they coalesce 
make (X, it follows, since O means one, that such too is 
the meaning of d. And as O when used as an article 
before words beginning with a vowel, as shown above, 
became for the sake of euphony on ; and as the O of this 
word has, as well as the O of a, its 1 understood; and as 
071 is therefore equal to Oin, it follows, that by the 
joining of its and % (making (£) it is the same as Q/fl, 
O and OU must have therefore been the earliest forms of 
d and (lU. It has, however, been supposed, since the 
corresponding words of several other languages end with 
Thy that Wfi is the original of Cb, But this happens to be 
a mistake. 

But here the reader may beg me to observe that there 
is a wide difference in form between such names of the 
Deity or the sun as Al and Pi, for instance, and their 
assumed original, the O. This is very true ; but it is 
not in this place, but farther on, so considerable a 
difference in form can be accounted for. The reader 
must be first brought acquainted with a few more of the 
rales that have grown out of our discovery, and especially 
with the origin of the roots of language. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE REMAINING VOWELS. 

Having now sufficiently accounted for a, 1, and O, we 
may notice the remaining vowels^ and then the consonants. 
If it be true that all the signs of an alphabet have 
grown out of man's first articulate sound (the O), we 
should regard the 6 of the Latin word tres as an O ; 
and as O was so often attended by I, as an explanatory 
sign, that when absent it was thought to be understood, 
and that it should, for this reason, be supplied, it 
follows that trea cannot differ from treiSy and which is 
confirmed by this form being the Greek of tres. But 
as £> is less ancient than O (man^s first word), tres must 
have once been tros^ which, when the 1 understood is 
supplied, will become trois. If this word, which is 
the French of tres^ be derived from the Latin, the 
derivation cannot have taken place from the Latin now 
extant, but from one of its ancient dialects, long since 
lost and forgotten. If the and the 1 of trois had 
coalesced, the French of three would not now be troisy 
but tras. In this form, e, of the vowel we are accounting 
for, it is not difficult to perceive a modification of the 
O, and which is also apparent in its Greek representative 
£. As to the capital E, it is nothing more than the 
half of the Greek eta, which is made thus, H. And 
as H is equal to an I and an I joined by a hyphen, 
we see that its parts may be said to mean double one. 
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wtich is also the meaning of the parts comprising ^, 
a^ and A. In the small form of eta^ which is made 
thus, 17, it is also easy to perceive a double one. 

The next vowel to be accounted for is U, which has 
been also made thus, V, though this sign is now a con- 
sonant. But in each of its forms it is easy to perceive 
double I, especially in V. U is therefore equal to the 
parts composing a, that is, to O and I. Hence, in 
some dialect of the Latin tongue, such words as crux and 
%ux must have once been written croix and noixy as they 
are at present in French. And that U is, like 01, equal 
to CT, we see by comparing farther and farther, ex/^lt 
and extflt, and the German mutter with its Latin equiva- 
lent, mater ; and also the German und with its English 
form, aTid, 

As W and Y are vowels at the end of words and 
syllables, they should be also noticed. In W, as its 
English name implies, we have a U or V doubled, so that 
it is but a repetition of the fifth vowel, already accounted 
for. As to Y, it is, as every one knows, equal to the 
Greek ypsilon, that is, to U ; and hence it is that syllaha 
in Latin, or syllable in English, is sullabe in Greek, and 
of which there are many other instances. From y 
being thus the same as U, it must, like this sign, be 
equal to 01. This will account for U in Greek being 
sometimes changed by the JEolians, as Donnegan 
observes, for 0%, For the same reason V in English be- 
comes sometimes 01 in French, this arising from y being 
the same as ¥t; witness wzj^self and Myself, in which y is 
the oi of /»<?j-meme and ^/-mSme. And that the and 
% of moi and toi are equal to dy we see on allowing them 
to meet, as moi and toi will then become ma and ta^ 
•which shows how they have been converted into posses- 
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sives, from having first been datives. In me and ie we 
have still the same words ; for as their 6 is for O, and 
as has 1 understood, me and te are preciselj'' equal to 
mx)% and toi. Moi-meme and toi-meme might have there- 
fore been me-meme and te-meme ; and, for the same 
reason, so might myself and thyself have been meself and 
theeself But if moi and toi be equal to ma and ta, how 
are we to account for their masculine forms, mon and ton ? 
By observing that from moi and toi the i was dropped, 
and that then the O took the nasal sound, as every 
vowel may or may not do. 

M. Littre in his etymology of me^ says that it is the 
same as moi ; and this is very true. But he cannot have 
known that if these two words are identical, it arises 
from me being for mo, and consequently for moiy the % 
being understood with O. And in his etymology of moi, 
the same high authority says, "La forme ancienne est met, 
mi, k cote de moi ; ce qui exclut Paccusatif Latin me" 
This cannot be ; for as is more ancient than 6, so is 
moi more ancient than met, from which mi does not 
differ but from its e having been dropped. The Latin 
me is still the same word, but less ancient than moi, 
which must have belonged to some Latin dialect or 
patois, of which perhaps no trace now remains fceyond 
some words in French and other modern idioms. And 
thus it must often happen, that words supposed to be 
corrupt forms of their parallels in Latin, are, on the 
contrary, their originals, having come down to us, not 
from this language as it is at present, but as it may have 
once been. For the reason that O — man^s first word — 
must be older than 6, it follows that the Latin words 
me, te, and se must be less primitive than moi, toi, and 
soi. But we are not hence to suppose that French is 
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older tlian Latin^ but that it is so in many of its 
words '• 

We see by this short notice of the vowels, that it is 
not a difference in either sound or form can prove that 
there are different letters. Thus, as an instance, if I 
write %how with an or with an e {shew) the meaning 
will l>e the same. And if there were to be a difference 
in meaning between two such words, it would be only 
conventional. Hence it is that letters do constantly 
interchange, which could not be if a difference in either 
sound or form constituted different letters. In these 
three signs. A, d, a, we have not three different letters, 
but the same letter shaped differently; and if it had 
fifty other shapes, it would be still the same letter. 
And though this first alphabetical sign is allowed to 
have four very different sounds, as heard in the words 
de, all, Cfl^t, and bar, it is never on this account regarded 
as four different letters, but still as the same letter 
pronounced thus differently ; and if it were to be pro- 
nounced in as many other ways, it would be still no 
more than the same single sign. But if letters differed 
as much in power from one another as do the ten 
numeral signs, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, then indeed ' 
it might well be said that there are some twenty-four 
or twenty-six letters in an alphabet, each, like the ten 
numerals, with a value peculiar to itself; but for the 

7 It may be thought that moy and toy are, because no longer in use, 
more ancient than moi and toi ; but it is a mistake to think so. It must 
have been from the sounds of i and y being similar, that y was formerly 
used for i, even as it is still. Thus many forms of words are supposed to 
be old, whilst they are, when compared with those which replace them, 
really modem. And as it is with words, even so is it with our present 
fashions. The grand lady of our day prides herself upon wearing what 
she imagines had never been thought of before ; but her grandmother 
will undeceive her by assuring her that when she was a girl her bonnet 
or her gown was made in precisely the same way. 
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reason that they replace one another, this cannot be 
said. It were, therefore, as difficult to prove that there 
are even so few as two diflPerent letters in an alphabet, 
as to find the quadrature of the circle or perpetual 
motion. 

Before we now proceed to account for those signs 
called consonants, it may be necessary to draw the 
reader^s attention to a very important fact. He has 

seen how each vowel is equal to not only every other 

• • • • 

vowel, but even to such combinations as 0%, 10, 61, or 16. 

Thus he has seen how the Latin of three, that is, tres 

(and which is but a different form of tros), is not only 

equal to treis (its equivalent in Greek) but to trois in 

French. And what does this serve to show ? It serves 

to show that if the single sign O has been the first 

name ever given to the sun, this object may afterwards — 

that is, when the O took its explanatory I — have been 
• * * • 

named 01, 10, €1, or 16. And if I, who make this state- 
ment, can find no instance in proof of its reality, there 
are, most likely, many others who can. But I have an 
instance. Thus Parkhurst, referring to W (and which 
is the same as 10), says : "n* 16 is several times joined 
with the name mn* WVe, so we may be sure that it is 
not, as some have supposed, a mere abbreviation of that 
word. See Isaiah xii. 2; xxvi. 4. Our blessed Lord 
solemnly claims to Himself what is intended in this 
divine name IT 16, John viii. 58: Before Abraham was, 
Ern EIMI, I AM (comp. vv. 24>, 2S). And the Jews 
appear to have well understood Him, for then took they 
up stones to cast at Him. From this divine name n» 16, 
the ancient Greeks had their Itj, Itj^ in their invocations 
of the gods, particularly of Apollo i. e. The Light. And 
hence ai (written after the oriental manner, from right 
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to left), afterwards bi, was inscribed over the g^atdoor 
of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi */^ 

The above passage serves to show that IE (which is 
the same as 10) and EI (which is the same as 01) 
served not only as a name of the true God, but of 
Apollo or the sun also ; and so must the O itself have 
done before the I had been yet joined with it. But 
Parkhurst mistakes when he allows us to understand 
that it was from IE (the name of the true God) the 
Greeks took their name of the sun; for the first object 
of worship over the world was that great orb which 
appeared to animate all nature. 

Before attempting to account for the diflPerent forms 
of the consonants, we should not forget that there must 
have been a time when they were all represented by 
'^ circles and segments of circles variously disposed and 
combined,'' as they are at present in the alphabet of the 
lang^ge spoken in the Birman Empire, ^^ throughout 
Ava and Pegu.'' Hence, such letters as 5, ^, J, &c., 
which are now so very different from the O, were first, 
like all the other consonants, represented by modifica- 
tions of this sign. But when the O and its explana- 
tory sign (the I) coalesced, and were regarded as the 
had been before — that is, as a single sign, though 
composed of two — then letters took such forms as they 
have at present in the languages of Europe, having 
been all made to represent the single compound sign 
dy or one of its two parts, the other, when not expressed, 
being then understood, 

« Lexicon, p. 128, ed. 1778, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CONSONANTS. 

B. The account to be given of this sign may be long; 
for, as it constitutes the principal part of the auxiliary 
verb to he^ it will necessarily suggest several observa- 
tions, and probably some new etymologies relating to 
this important word ; and as nothing deserving of par- 
ticular notice during such an inquiry should be lightly 
treated, digressions of some length, before our noticing 
in regular order the other consonants, appear inevit- 
able. 

As the first form of A, (X, or a was O I, as I have 
shown, so must it have been (the two signs having 
changed places) the first form of B also, which is com- 
posed of an I and an O, the latter being thus modified, 
3 ; that is to say, it is the O divided in two. The 
parts composing B did, therefore, previously to their 
having coalesced, stand thus, I 3, apart from each other; 
and as the I is here but explanatory of the other part ( 3), 
the latter must, by itself, have long served for B. 

And for the reason that this earliest form of B is an 
O divided in two, we should regard it as a vestige of the 
old alphabet, which must have been composed of circles 
and segments of circles. Other vestiges of this alphabet 
may be discovered by giving to this ancient form of B, 
that is to 3, otheir positions. When it is, for instance, 
put thus ^, it is an M ; and when put thus uj, it is a W ; 
and when thus £ , it is an E. Even in S, it is easy to 
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perceive tte same sign, the upper and the lower part of 
this letter being each the half of an O. 

Let us now take advantage of this knowledge, and see 
to what it will lead. When we regard this second part 
of B, that is 3, as but a different form of S, we perceive 
that B is composed of I and S, so that it is the word IS, 
which is an inflection of the verb to Be. Let us now 
observe that from I being supposed to have always O 
understood, the word IS cannot differ from 01 S, that is, 
when the O and I meet and make a, dS, which is in 
Sanscrit the verb Be. And as the O of OIS is the same 
as e, it follows that OIS cannot differ from eis, in which, 
when the 1 is dropped, we have es, and this is the root of 
the Latin esse. In m we see also, since S contains the 
parts composing the Saxon m (m) the ufi of the Greek 
uiiiy and also the English word am, which represents 
the ufi of ufiiy the u of this word being for oiy and oi 
for a. 

In the two parts composing B (that is, in 3) we have 
also IE , that is, 16^ which was, according to Parkhurst, a 
name both of the true God and the sun ; and as the 
latter was adored as the author of existence, this explains 
why the verb to Be, which implies existence, should have 
obtained a name not different from that of the sun. 
And we must not forget that Parkhurst, as shown 
above, referring to IG under its Hebrew form n* {61) and 
its Greek form I97, expresses himself thus : — " From this 
divine name n> {W) the ancient Greeks had their I97, 
li)y in their invocations of the gods, especially of Apollo, 
i.e.TheLi^ht':' 

And the light was the sun. 

And as I6 is the same as 10, and as the I is here 

^ Lexicon, p. 128. 
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only explanatory of the O, the latter sign should be 
regarded as the genuine root, and as having long pre- 
ceded 10 or le as a name of the sun. Hence, under its 
Hebrew form n, that is ^, Parkhurst explains it thus : 
'^ Prefixed to a noun, it is emphatical, and may be ren- 
dered The or This, It answers to the Greek o, 17, 
toy And he further adds that it is also, when pre- 
fixed to a noun, vocative or pathetic. Thus D»DIOT, 
esminiy that is, heavens j and j^nNH earjy which means 
earthy the n, 6y is in both words rendered by O ; thus; 
O heavens ! O earth ' ! " 

This is worthy of observation, for we see by it that 
the same word means both The and 0, and that it is the 
very root of the word which means both the true God 
and the sun ; while it is also the root of \\*T\, eie, which 
is the Hebrew of the verb to Be. The intelligent reader 
may remind me that the above is still deserving of ob- 
servation for another reason, namely, it confirms the 
statement made farther back, that the definite article is 
in many languages the same as the name of God, and 
which word was also, as we shall see, a name of the sun. 

When we now call to mind that IS and the Sanskrit 
05 are one and the same word, we discover, since one of 
the forms of S, as shown above, is ^ (M) that neither 
IS nor 01 S can differ from aniy which is not only another 
inflection of the verb Be, but it is this word itself; for the 
root of Be is B, that is 1 3, and as 3 when put thus '^ , is 
the Saxon M, it follows that the two signs 1 3 are not only 
equal, as already shown, to IS but also to I*^ , that is, 
IM, and as the I of IM has, as usual, O understood, IM 
cannot differ from OIM, that is, as the O and I make 
a, OM. Hence, as already shown, there can be no dif- 

> Lexicon, p. 122. 
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ference, except conventionally, between two such expres- 
sions as " if I am " and " if I he,'' It is, therefore, only 
by chance that in English we have atn instead of as, 
there not being a shade of difference in meaning be- 
tween these two forms. This view is confirmed by 
<i8mi in Sanscrit, which those who are learned in this 
language explain by I am ; the part as being for am, and 
mi being for ma, and ma for 1. 

When we now make the sign '^ take this position 3, 
we bring it equal to the second part of B, and so per- 
ceive that when B is placed thus '^ , it is an M. Hence, 
in Greek Mopros is the same as Bporo^, and in English 
Brine is the same as Mrine; that is. Marine, radical 
part of mariner, French of to pickle or put in brine. In 
the same way we discover the primary sense of bride 
(hitherto, as well as brine, unknown), and see that it is 
for Mride, that is Maride, which does not differ from 
married; and the French of bride is la mariee, that is, the 
married one. We now see why Beugler is the same as 
Meugler. 

That B and W are also often used for each other, is 
made evident by comparing the names Bill and Will, 
which are used indifferently for William. Naiob is also 
written Nawab. And that the by of " good by" is for way, 
is shown by the locution '^ by the by," since this is as 
frequently written by the way ;" the second by of these 
phrases is therefore for wy, which, when the vowel un- 
derstood is supplied, becomes way. Hence, when we say 
"good by" to a person, we wish himayoorfw^aj^, that is, a 
good journey; and this too is confirmed by the '^bon 
voyage " of the French. 

And that in M and W we have the same sign in dif- 
ferent positions is shown by such a word as Mind, which 
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has, under this form, no meaning ; but when we make 
M take its form of W, we discover the primary sense of 
Mind, on perceiving that it is Wind. And this etymology 
cannot be called in question since the Hebrew xvr\ ruh, 
the Greek mvevfia, and the Latin spiritus, each of which 
means mind, are but other words for wind or breath, and 
of which the learned have been well aware, though never 
suspecting that Mind is the word Wind itself. This 
Etymology is also confirmedl by the word Wit ; for as 
every vowel may, as we shall see farther on, either take 
or lose a nasal sound, it follows that wit is equal to 
wint, that is, wind, t and d being here as the same sign. 

Another plain instance of the identity of M and W is 
aflforded by the German word MenscA being our word 
Wench. 

When, years ago, I pointed out the identity of M and 
W, and was ridiculed for my pains, I little thought that 
the truth of my discovery could be made evident by the 
Sanskrit language, of which the W is often represented 
in Latin by M. Thus, in a work lately published, of 
very great learning and merit, I find the following : 
" La naso-labiale M remplace souvent en latin la labiale 
douce prolongee aryaque W ; ainsi nous trouvons Mare, 
mer, au lieu du Sanskrit Wari ; de m^me encore les ter- 
minaisons thematiques latines en Men, Min, Ment, &c., 
sont pour des organiques Wan, Want (Sanskrit van, 
vant), &c.' '' 

We have thus seen how out of TO have grown the 
several signs B, M, W, and S, and to which we may 
add X, for this sign is also made thus X, in which we 
see the two parts composing S, and which, when they 

^ La Langne Latino etudiee dans rUnite Indo*Europeenue, &c., par 
Amed^ de Caix de Saint Aymour, p. 77. 



^ 
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are placed thus nn^ make the Saxon M^ and^ on being 
placed thus uj, they are as evidently a W. The Latin 
vox is therefore the vow of vowA ; and though we do not 
write hloxonif it were, however, as correct as blossom or 
bloom,. And in the verb to blow, as flowers do, we have 
idso bloMy that is, bloom ; and this is confirmed by the 
following from Webster, under the word blow : ^^A flower, 
a blossom. This word is in general use in the United 
States. In the Taller it is used for blossoms in general.^' 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that flos (Latin of 
flower) and the bloss of blossom are one and the same. 

We have also seen how the combination 10 is the 
same as IE or EI, a name, according to Parkhurst, both 
of the true God and the sun. Our notice of 10 has also 
led to the origin of the verb to Be, and to its two inflec- 
tions IS and AM, as well as to its Sanskrit form, AS. 
And as this verb takes in Hebrew the form n^n eie; and 
as, according to Parkhurst (p. 127), the final e may be 
here omitted ; it follows that in Hebrew the name of 
the true God, and of the sun, and the verb to be, make, 
when radically considered, the same word. And it is 
reasonable to suppose that it should be so, the sun being 
worshipped at the time as the author of existence. But 
the primary signification of the verb to be has been 
hitherto so little known, that Victor Cousin, in contro- 
verting Locke's opinion that ideas apparently immaterial 
may be traced to material sources, chooses the verb to 
i^ as a proof that this opinion cannot be true. These 
are his words : ^^ Je ne connais aucune langue oii le mot 
fran9ais ^tre soit exprime par un correspondant qui re- 
pr&ente une idee sensible ^" 

To which M. Benan replies: ^^Le verbe ^tre, dis-je, 

* Cours de 1829. Le9on 29. 

E 
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dans presque toutes les langues se tire d^une idee sen- 
sible \" 

In support of this opinion he refers to the verb to be 
in several languages, and concludes by tracing it to 
words signifying to breathe or to stand, and hence shows 
that it is not an abstract idea. But this does not give 
us the origin of either to breathe or to stand, though it 
serves to confute Cousin^s opinion. Philologists imagine 
that when they find two words alike, one of them must 
be the original of the other, whereas they may be no way 
related, as the cause of their being alike may arise from 
their being both traceable to a source to which very 
diflferent ideas may belong. How does it happen that 
the verb to be may be expressed by two words so oppo- 
site in meaning as to breathe and to stand? We 
shall see presently how this happens. But M. B/Cnan 
should have attempted an explanation of what thus 
appears to be inexplicable, and his admitting that 
such an anomaly could not be accounted for, might lead 
him to confess that of the origin of the verb to be he was 
still ignorant, though well aware it cannot be an ab- 
stract idea. 

But from our having shown that the earliest form 
of the verb to be, namely 10, was also the name of the 
sun, and that this object was regarded as the author of 
all existence, we at once see that the verb to be was 
called after the sun, and we know why it should have this 
name. 

But why should the verb to be and to stand be ex- 
pressed alike ? Because to stand means to be upright, so 
that it is the contrary of being low ; and as it is to low- 
i3iess or the being down, the idea expressed by dead 

^ De I'Origine du Langage, p. 129. 
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or death is^ as stated farther back^ to be traced^ it fol- 
lows that to stand must^ from its having the opposite 
meanings imply existence, that is, the not being down, 
the not being laid low. 

Now also we can account for the verbs to he and to 
go having been originally the same ; for '£t/xt in Greek 
means not only / am^ but also I go. We see that this 
arises from existence implying motion; and according 
to this view, any other kind of motion might, as well 
as that of going, be expressed by the verb to be. 
Hence je suis means not only I am, but also I follow. 
And so might it have meant I come or I go ; for these 
two ideas (come and go) might have been also ex- 
pressed alike. Hence it is that in Hebrew M3 ha means, 
according to Parkhurst, both to come and to go ; and 
in Sander^s Hebrew and French dictionary HO hua has 
also both these meanings. But in all languages 
instances are no doubt to be found of the same verb 
meaning both to go and to come; and every such 
word may have also often served as a name of the sun, 
as well as all those in any way significant of motion, 
such as air, wind, hreath, flying, flight, flowing, running, 
loalking, &c., for it is only conventionally, as I shall 
often have occasion to show, that words expressive of 
such ideas diSer in meaning. 

But as words very different from those signifying 
motion must have named many other ideas called 
after the sun, — such, for instance, as light, heat, fire, 
&c., — may not the verb to be and such ideas be 
expressed alike? This cannot but happen. Thus, in 
Hebrew W\< as means flre; whilst in Sanskrit it is the 
verb to he. For this the reader can now very easily 
account. He must know that it does not arise from 

E 2 
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the verb to he having been called after fire, or fire after 
the verb to he^ but from both ideas being traceable for 
their origin to the^ sun — fire as well as existence. Let 
us hear what Higgins says of the verb to he, under 
its form IS. '^ I apprehend the word IS to be a word 
of the most ancient language : in English is, in Hebrew 
iy> u. It means exislem, or perhaps hypostasis. As 
existens it meant self-existent or the formative power ; 
and as this power, or the creator, was the preserver, the 
word )^}V* iso, the saviour and Isis came to be formed 
from it. In the Hebrew language it has exactly the 
same meaning it has in English. It is also to be found 
in the Mexican language, which bespeaks its great 
antiquity *.'^ 

If Higgins had been aware that the O, when not 
expressed with the I, is always then understood, and 
that both signs when joined make (Z, he would have seen 
that IS cannot differ from the Sanskrit as (to be), and 
that for the same reason 3;iy> iso, the Saviour, is the 
same as aso, and that from the root of this word being, 
as we have seen, a name of the sun, such too must be 
the primary signification of saviour. But was the sun, I 
shall be asked, ever called a saviour ? He was, as the 
following passage serves to show, and in which a very 
silly reason is assigned for his having received such a 
title : ^^ That the sun rising from the lower to the upper 
hemisphere should be hailed the Preserver or Saviour, 
appears extremely natural ; and that by such titles he 
was known to idolaters cannot be doubted ^" Joshua 
literally signifies the preserver or deliverer; and that 



* Anacalypis, vol. i. p. 532. 

^ " The 8UU. according to Pausanias, was worshipped under the name 
of Saviour at Eleusls.'' 
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this preserver or deliverer was no other than the sun in 
the sign of the ram or lamb^ may be inferred from many 
circumstances. It will be observed that the LXX write 
'Ii7<rat)9 for Joshua, and the lamb has always been the 
type of ^Ifjcov^ '. 

Let us now see what Parkhurst says of WH, a^, 
meaning fire : " May not this word be a derivative from 
W> is, beingy substance, and so eminently denote the 
substance or matter of the heavens, i. e,, subsisting in 
atoms without cohesion or such-like accidents ? for tt^K 
as is plainly used as a formative or derivative from W* 

Now Parkhurst knew nothing of Sanskrit, and he 
never so much as alludes to it ; yet a Sanskrit scholar 
could not have suggested a more evident truth when he 
here asks if tt^K as (fire) may not be a derivative of the 
verb tt^> is, that is, of the verb to be. When he put this 
question he never so much as suspected that this word 
as (the Hebrew of fire) is in Sanskrit the verb to be 
itself. 

But Parkhurst could not tell why the verb to be and 
fire are in Hebrew expressed alike. He could never 
suppose that the sun was the source to which these 
two very different ideas are to be traced. 

Another proof that the sun and the verb to be were 
anciently expressed alike is, as we have already seen, 
given by Parkhurst (pp. 127 and 128) when he admits 
that EI or IE served once to name both the true God 
and the sun ; for he shows that the same word under its 
form eie means to exist or to be. And two words so 
different in both form and sound as the Hebrew w> is, 

7 Drammond, (Edip. Jad. p. 196. * Lexicon, p. 34. 
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and TV IE, cannot be accounted for but by knowing that 
the form of the sign O must have been once thus 
modified, E (and then it was an E); and also thus, S, in 
which we still see two segments of the O, but placed 
differently from those comprising the sign E , which is 
the Greek epsilon. The difference between O and S is, 
however, so very considerable, that the philologist who 
has not the power of divesting his mind of the opinion 
he has entertained all his life respecting the dissimilarity, 
of these two letters, must find it rather diflScult to 
admit that such a sibilant as S can be the O modified. 
This modification cannot, however, be denied, since the 
alphabet of the language still spoken throughout Ava 
and Pegu, and which is entirely composed of circles and 
segments of circles, must have in one of its letters a sije^n 
representing S. 

The sign B and the verb Be do still suggest so many 
observations and digressions, that to notice them all^ 
might lead too far from the account we have yet to give 
of the remainder of the alphabet, of which we shall find 
every sign but a representative of 01, or, which is the 
same thing, of a or B. 

C. This sign was anciently pronounced K, which is 
composed of an I and a C, joined thus, IC. C is there- 
fore the half of K, but it represents the whole sign. 
Hence in C and K we have only one letter; and this, 
accounts for C being unknown to the Greeks and K to 
the ancient Romans ; for as the one sign represented the 
other, there was no necessity for both signs in each of 
the two languages. Now, knowing as we do that every 
letter stands for 10, we may safely regard the parts 
composing K, that is, I and C, as being for 10. This 
origin of K, and consequently of C, is confirmed, beyond 
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all doubt, by the following : ^^ The letter Koinra, which 
exists on ancient coins of Corinth and its colonies, espe- 
cially Syracuse and Crotona, was received into the 
Samian, or Athenian alphabet : its form was 0, and thus 
in form and power the same as the Latin Q or the 
Phoenician or Hebrew Koph p ^/' 

Now, though Donnegan knew nothing of the origin 
of language and its signs, he has here given a very con- 
vincing proof of the reality of our discovery. It is thus 
made evident that K, since it was anciently an O and an 
I thus joined ^, must, as well as C, be deduced from 01. 
Donnegan does not mistake when he says that this sign, 
O, was ^^in form and power the same as the Latin Q;'' 
for what is Q if not an O with a tail attached to it, and 
which tail represents the I. Tlie letters K and Q have 
therefore parts precisely equal to those composing a. 
How clearly this is shown by the form of Q made thus, 
q; for what is this but an O and I, the latter being 
lengthened for the sole purpose of distinguishing q 
from Clf 

We have thus accounted for C, K, and Q, and conse- 
quently for such signs as interchange with them, as we 
shall have occasion to show as we proceed. 

D. This sign is also composed of an O and an I, and 
it is consequently equal to 01 or a. And the observa- 
tion just made respecting the small form of Q, that is 
q> which could not be distinguished from a if its I had 
not been lengthened ; will also apply to the small form 
of D, that is, to d, which does not differ from a but by 
the length of its I. But how does it happen that there 
is no O in the Greek D (delta, A) ? It is as if I were 
asked, why is there no O in this sign A ; for the two 

1 See Donnegan ander Kdvirct, 
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signs A and A are precisely equal to each other, each 
being composed of double I joine<J by a hyphen, the 
hyphen in A not differing from the hyphen in A, but by 
joining the I and the I at the base instead of doing so 
near the top. The A does not therefore differ from A in 
meaning, nor consequently from (Z, of which each part 
means one, as we have already seen. But in the small 
form of Ay which is made thus, S, it is easy to perceive an 
O, just as it is in its Roman representative d, which is 
but a modification of it. 

Now, as the small forms of B and D, that is D and d, 
do not differ from each other but from the O of each sign 
being put, for the sake of distinction, on a different side 
of the I, it follows that in the parts of which they are 
composed, the b and d are exactly equal. 

It would appear that B and D were anciently often 
pronounced alike. Witness uher in Latin and udder in 
English ; and the verh of verhxaa and word in English ; 
not to mention the herb of herh2L and the verd of verdure ; 
and barbe and beard. By knowing that b and dare thus 
equal to each other, we are led to discover why bellum 
and bonus have been written also duellum and duonus; it 
must have arisen from bellum and bonus having been 
pronounced by some persons as if written dellum and 
donusy but in order to show that the real form of each 
word was bellum and bonus, the h was allowed to remain 
with the dy so that bellum and bonus must have then be- 
come dbellum and dbonus ; and at a later period, from 
the interchange of b and V, dbellum and dbonus must 
have become dvellum and dvonus, and finally, from the 
identity of V and U, dvellum and dvonus must have become 
duellum and duonus. It is therefore a great mistake to 
suppose that duellum and duonus are the elder forms of 
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ielhtm and bonus. But when a word ceases to be in use^ 
etymologists at once believe it to be much older than the 
form which replaces it. Thus, Apello is thought to be 
older than Apollo, because known under this form to 
the ancient Romans ; but as O is the elder form of 6, so 
is Apollo a much older form than Apello. 

But we cannot, I may be told, suppose duellum and 
duonus to have come from dbellum and dbonus without 
supposing 6 to be not only equal to u, but to be replaced 
by it. And it may be said of b that it is equal to u, not 
only because it ought, in conformity with our system, 
which deduces all letters from one sign, to be equal to 
it, but because it is so. Thus, does not every body admit 
that aufero and aufugio are the same as abfero and 
abfugio ? and is it not equally evident that the u of the 
Spanish word ausente is the h in absent ? And here it 
may be observed, that as 6 is the same as u^ and u the 
same as (Z (compare f^^rther and farther), this will go 
to prove that d and h are, as already shown, the same 
letter differently formed and pronounced. 

It is, I now perceive, more necessary than I imagined, 
to know that, from h and d being the same sign, they 
6ften replace each other. I find in M. Anatole Bailly's 
very learned work a positive statement to the effect that 
(? does not replace 6. Thus he says : '^ On ne voit pas 
que le d s^altere de maniere k se changer en la moyenne 
labiale ou b. Quelques mots sembleraient, au premier 
abord, oflfrir la preuve de ce changement, le latin bis^ par 
exemple, compare au grec S/9 (deux fois). Mais en 
r&lit^ Falteration de la consonne initiale dans le mot 
latin s'explique par une evolution semblable & celle que 
nous avons signalee dans Tetude du son gu ou gv^ deve- 
nant gb et finalement b: le d du latin bis corresponde de 
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meme k un t? primitif, his procedant d^une forme ante- 
rieure ^dbis ^, par durcissement du v de *dvis, duis, forme 
primitive. En gree ce v est tombe, comme il arrive 
presque toujours, on le verra, lorsqu^il est precede d^une 
dentale on d^une siflSante, et de \k la forme St? pour *Sf /?. 
Le mot latin bis n^est pas d^ailleurs le seul qui se soit 
ainsi transforme, et Ton pent verifier la regiilarite de ce 
changement dans bellum [guerre) pour dbelluniy forme, 
alteree de ^dvellum, duellum, conserve par Horace : 

** Grcecia barbarisB lento collisa duello *." 

But apart from the several instances wliich I have 
already given between Latin, French, and English, show- 
ing h and 6? to be the same sign and to interchange ; 
other instances (but from Greek) may be also produced : 
witness ^e\<^lv being, in the Mo\\q dialect, for SeX^tV; 
and in the same dialect advhoKov being for adfifioKoVj^ 
and 6Be\6<; being for 6fie\6^ *. Had this been known to 
M. Anatole Bailly, he might have been led to derive the 
Latin bis from its Greek equivalent Sl^, or, from b and d 
being the same letter, to regard bis and S/9 as one word. 
As to the etymology of Bk, I believe it to have first 
been Bvo et?, and to have then meant two-one, that is, 
double one, or rather two-ones. For the same reason I 
should say that its English form twice is for twa-ace. 
And that twa-ace or twa-eis might be abridged to twis, 
just as duo-eis has been to dis, is shown by the English 
word twist, of which the primary sense is doubled, twis 
being its radical part. Twain, twin, and twine are kindred 
words, each having for its literal meaning double one or 

^ The author nses the asterisk to signify what is ancient or con- 
jectural. 

* Manuel pour Tfitude des Racines Grecques et Latines, p. 68. 
< See Donnegan, under B and A. 
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tKo ones, and of which the anal^siB iwa-ein, that is, iica- 
aue or tieaone is very plain. 

D is ueed for several other signs besides B, all serving; 
to prove still more and more that there can be only one 
letter in the alphabet, differently formed and pronounced. 
In the Doric dialect it is need for g, a/iepSa being for 
a/tepym, and Sa for 7a; 'it is used for Z, as Jev? for 
Ztw, and also for k, as Sauu, xaim ; and even for S, oS/ajj 
for oiTftTj, ^aS6v for 0aa-/i6^ ; not to mention others. But 
the most usual change for d in all languages is t and th. 
Witness moi^r, mater, and mo^iier ; and padre, paterj and 
&tber. 

But when learned men prove to us, by comparing 
words, that letters interchange, they should show us the 
great advantage of this knowledge, which they very 
seldom do. Indeed tbey never do bo by telling us that it 
moBt be a proof of all letters having sprung from a single 
source; but they might by this knowledge discover 
sometimes the primary signification of a word. Thus, 
Donnegan, who knew very well that and a interchange, 
ought by this knowledge to find out the primary sense 
of ^to?, life. But he derives jSto? from /Stooj, which 
means to live, by which derivation I am no wiser than I 
was before, since he does not tell me after what it was 
men first signified the verb to live. To tell me, as this 
eminent Greek scholar does, that $i6a> is the original of 
the Latin vivo, is still to keep me in the dark respecting, 
the primary sense of life, for if vivo comes from the Greek 
verb yStow, and if I happen to know nothing of the origin 
of ^100} I can know nothing of the origin of vivo. I con- 
salt other Greek authorities; but they are all equally 
perplexing, and allow me to perceive that of the origin 
of the idea expressed by /3tof thej know nothing whatever. 
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But Alexandre's great Greek Dictionary, which is 
thought by Frenchmen to be the best in the world, is 
not only, in the present instance, as deficient of informa- 
tion as the others, but rather more perplexing ; for this 
authority sends the student, in a round-about way, from 
Bto9 to the verb fi^o(o as its root, and for the root of 
'Biota the student is sent back to B/09. This manner of 
explaining reminds me of an anecdote told of a child, 
who, wanting to know the meaning of the worSLfelloW" 
ship, is told by his dictionary to ^q partnership; but not 
knowing the meaning oi partnership, he looks out for it, 
and, on finding it, is now sent back by his dictionary 
to me fellowship. 

But knowing, as we now do, that in 6 and d there is 
only one letter under different forms, and that these 
two signs often interchange, as we have seen, we need 
only, instead of Bto9 write Dios, in order to discover the 
origin of B/09 ; for JDios is the same as Deus, indeed it 
is the Spanish of Deus. And what can be more natural 
than to call life after the author of life — that is, after 
God ? But we must not forget that Deus, Theos, Zeus, 
Dios, and all such words, were anciently but so many 
names of the sun, the then supposed author of life. 

F. This sign, which is the same as the digamma of 
the Greeks, does not differ in form from the first half 
of the aspirate H, which accounts for its often serving 
as a substitute for this sign. Thus, the Spanish words 
Hernando, huir, and Aacer are the same as Fernando, the 
French word /uir, and the Latin word/acere ; this, too, 
accounts for the present French word Aors having been 
anciently /ors, F is also used for b and g : witness 
f rater and brother, diXidfero and gero ; and it is also the 
same as v, as we see by comparing life and live, strife 
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and strive, &c. This much serves to show that F, from 
its being equal to H, may be also said to mean double 
one, like every other sign thus far noticed. 

G is, in form, nearly the same as C, and this brings 
it equal to K. Hence, cat is the gat of the Italian gatto, 
2iiA partake \&partage in French. And as we have shown 
K to have been anciently an I and an O (^)^ it follows 
that 6 is also for I and O, for the reason that it 
often replaces K as now shown hj jpartage and partake, 

H. As this sign is both an aspirate and a vowel, it 
affords powerful proof that letters the most dissimilar in 
both sound and form may be all traced to one another, 
and consequently to a single sign. Though H is now a 
. vowel in Greek, it was anciently in this language an 
aspirate, just as it is at present in English. Hence a 
learned authority admits as follows : — ^' The letter H, 
in the old Greek alphabet, did not sound what we now 
call 17 (that is Eta), but was an aspirate, like the English 
H. This was proved by Athenaeus, and has been 
farther evinced by Spanheim, from several ancient coins ; 
and there are no less than four instances of it in the 
Sigean inscription*.^' 

In Hebrew, also, H is often used for E. Hence the 
similarity of their forms, H being made thus n, and E 
thus n. The sole difference between them is this : the 
hyphen or connecting line is in the Hebrew characters 
at the top, instead of being, as in H, at the middle. 

Donnegan observes, that ^^when the Greek H was 
adopted to note the breathings, its form was separated — 
Thus iS. marked the soft breathing, F the rough j for 
these were substituted o and c" And &om this I am 

* Shackford's Conn. voL i. b. iv. p. 225> quoted by Higgins, Ana- 
calypnsy toL ii. p. 204 
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induced to believe that H^ when an aspirate in Greeks 
must have been also made thus J-f . According to this 
view, the Latin cornu must have first been J-f omu, when, 
by the dropping of the first half of 0-f , it tx)ok its 
present form. The same observation may apply to the 
Latin curro (to run) ; for when we write J-Cf^r for its 
radical part cuty we obtain the hur of the English word 
hurry, and to hurry is to run. But if horn and hurry 
be, as to their radical parts, older than cornu and curro y 
this does not go to prove that Saxon or English was 
the original of Latin ; it serves only to show that some 
words of a dialect may retain their primitive forms, 
when these forms are to be found no longer in the 
original language. 

The aspirate H is a most important character, as I 
shall often have occasion to show, as we proceed. 

I have now, I believe, noticed, more or less, all the 
signs of an alphabet, excepting the following : L, P, R, 
T, Z. And these are, like those we have just accounted 
for, all traceable to the same source. 

Thus the parts composing L are equal to double I, 
and so are the parts composing U, so that we need not 
wonder at finding L and U so often replacing each 
other. Witness the French words faucon, saumon, and 
veau, being in English falcon, salmon, and veal. The 
best orthoepist of modem times, having no suspicion that 
L and U could be the same sign under different forms, 
makes the following very erroneous statement : — *^ L is 
mute between 1 and k in the same syllable, as balk, 
chalk, stalk, talk, and walk*.^^ 

The 1 is not here silent, for if it were, these words, 
balk, chalk, stalk, talk, and walk, would be then pro- 

• Walker's Principles of Pronunciation, Diet. p. 5. Ed. 1847. 
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noonced as if written bak^ chak, stak, tak^ and wak ; 
and no native has ever pronounced them so. But 
foreigners may very well make such a mistake^ for this 
rule of Walker^s is, I have no doubt, copied into their 
grammars; at least I find it in a work of this kind, 
and which is, a^ I learn from the title page, '^ Autoris^ 
par le conseil de l^instruction publique/' 

Walker gives in the body of his dictionary the pro- 
nunciation of these words very correctly, and so far 
contradicts his own rule. Then why did he ever lay 
down such a rule ? because he could not suppose that 1 
and U are one and the same letter. It is worthy of 
remark that in the words just quoted, the L, though it 
retains its usual form, is sounded like Uy or, which 
amounts to the same, like w, for between two such words 
as hauh and hawk there is no difierence in sound. This 
affords a plain instance of a single sign serving as if it 
were, at the same time, both a consonant and a vowel. 

L is the same as several other signs, as I shall have 
occasion to show while analyzing words. Its small 
form (1) is an 1 lengthened, and hence equal to double 1. 

P. In this sign it is not difficult to perceive an O 
and an I > and that it is like 01 or a, the same as 
double I, is shown by its Greek form tt. It often re- 
places B (of which it is but a diflerent form) and con- 
sequently such signs as come nearest to 6 in sound, such 
as f and V. Its other substitutes will appear farther 
on. 

R. In the parts composing this sign it is also 
easy to perceive those composing B, so that it is, like 
this sign, equal to I O, and consequently to all the signs 
already noticed. Its form in Greek does not difler from 
that of the Roman or English P. It is replaced by S, 
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as is shown by arbor and arbos, honor and honos^ and 
in French by mt and aus^ and chaire, chaise. The 
Chinese, having no such sound in their language, always 
represent it by L, and so do many persons, but espe* 
cially children, in both England and France ; that is, in 
their manner of sounding this letter. 

T. No letter is more clearly composed of double I 
than T ; yet that it is the same as signs widely different 
from itself, in both form and sound, is shown by com- 
paring pat and paw, spit and spew, water and wasser, 
better and besser. In Greek especially the identity of 
t and s is very frequent, as we shall see. 

Z has been often regarded in Greek as a double letter, 
but this is to be ascribed to the way some persons pro- 
nounced it. Thus, such persons as pronounced Zev^ as 
if written SSev^, considered Z as two letters, though in 
reality only one. So might we in English consider G 
as two letters, because it is often sounded dj : witness 
gentle, gender, &c. ; but it would be a mistake so to con- 
sider it. In English, this sign is now mostly replaced 
by s, such words as were not long since written surprize 
and analyze being now surprise and analyse. Zeer is the 
old English for year ; by which we see that Z is the 
same as Y ; and when we compare the Greek word Zvyop 
with its English form yoke, we obtain another instance 
of the equality of Z and Y. And when we now com- 
pare Zvyov with its Latin equivalent, Jugum, we see 
that Z may be also J. Hence it is that children in 
France do frequently pronounce J as if it were Z, allow- 
ing us to hear ze {orje. 

If we are to regard the parts composing Z — and of 
which there are three — ^as being like those composing 
all the other signs, for double one, we should take the 
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short line above and the short one below as making a 
whole line, which, when added to the other line, will give 
two lines, or double one. But the Hebrew Z, which is 
made thus, t, is composed of an I, or straight line, with a 
knob on the top of it ; and it may, for this reason, be con- 
sidered as equal to this sign, O, which is for 10 ; and it 
was, as we have seen, a very ancient form in Greek of 
the letter K. 

This account of the origin of letters will apply to all 
alphabets that have been allowed to remain in a primi- 
tive state; but such of them as have, like that of the 
Sanskrit language, been tampered with by the learned, 
lie far beyond the power of human intelligence to in- 
vestigate. If the Hebrew, Greek, Roman, and Saxon 
alphabets have not wholly escaped being also meddled 
with, enough, however, of their primitive state remains 
to show us what they must have once been. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ORIGIN OF THE ROOTS OP LANGUAGE. 

' Hitherto there has been no means of discovering how the 
roots of words, and consequently words themselves, were 
first formed. Of all the mysterious parts of language, 
these, its earliest elements, must have ever appeared to 
the philosophical inquirer by far the most hidden. The 
prefixes and suffixes have been almost seen, as it were, 
to move and attach themselves to the bodies of the 
words to which they at present belong. But nothing 
like this can be said of the roots, of which no one has 

I 
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been hitherto able to divine the origin, nor even, since 
the birth and growth of language, to invent so much 
as a single new one in addition to the original stock. 
The following passages from M. Barthelemy Saint- 
Hilaire's review in the ^^ Journal des Savants'' of 1862, 
of M. Max Miiller's great work, are very well worth the 
reader's attention. They are admissions clear and forci- 
ble, that, with regard to its roots, nothing in language 
has been up to the present more astonishing and 
unknown : ^^ On voit que les racines sont necessairement 
monosyllabiques ; et toutes celles qui ont plus d'une syl- 
labe ne sont que des derives qu'on pent toujours ramener 
k Fembryon d'ou elles sont sorties" (p. 538). ^^Dansle 
chinois tout mot est une racine et toute racine est un 
mot " (p. 540) . ^^ Le point de depart de toutes langues, 
du chinois jusqu'k I'anglais, a done ete monosyllabique ; 
et le probleme de I'origine du langage se transformant, 
il ne reste plus qu'k savoir comment les racines ont pu 
naitre. Les inflexions, avec toute leur diversite, sont 
tres-intelligibles une fois les racines donnees. Mais les 
racines elle-memes, d'ou viennent-elles ? A quelles con- 
ditions I'esprit humain a-t-il pu les enfanter, quand 
la parole, encore novice, a essaye ses premieres articula- 
tions ? C'est k resoudre cette question, autant du moins 
qu'elle pent etre resolue, que M. Max Miiller a consacr^ 
ses deux demieres le9ons. On doit les regarder comme 
les plus importantes de tout son livre ; et sans croire que 
la solution tant cherchee soit obtenue enfin, on doit 
convenir c'est avoir rendu un grand service que de I'avoir 
circonscrite aussi etroitement. La combinaison deff 
racines apres qu'elles ont ete crees, est une oeuvre 
tout k fait humaine; et dans une foule de langues, 
k prendre d'abord celle meme que nous parlons, nous 
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pouvons observer directement les progres incessants 
de eette oeuvre. Les langues neo-latines^ surgissant et 
vivant sous nos yeux^ nous disent assez comment les 
choses se passent pour ces produits de seconde formation. 
Mais^ chose etonnante ! ces langues n^ont paa invente 
une seule racine ! Elles ont change de mille fa9ons toutes 
celles dont elles heritaient; mais sous un autre rapport^ 
elles n^ont rien ajoute k la tradition ; leur sterility en 
racines nouvelles a ete absolue ; et fecondes k tant d^au- 
tres %ards^ elles ont ete k celui-lk dWe impuissance 
invincible'' (p. 597). 

And what does M. Max Miiller himself say of these 
very mysterious little things, the roots of language ? 
These are his words : ^' Roots may seem dry things, com- 
pared with the poetry of Goethe ; yet there is something 
more truly wonderful in a roof [the writer means even 
in one single root] '^than in all the lyrics in the world'.'' 

This is very true ; and had M. Max Miiller written a 
whole volume of several hundred closely printed pages 
on the mysterious origin of the roots of language, he 
could not have impressed his readers more truly nor more 
powerfully vrith an idea of his astonishment at the way 
of their first coming into existence having been so long 
and so completely buried in the depths of oblivion, and 
the likelihood of their so continuing to the end of time. 
Any one impressed with his strong belief in the im- 
possibility of man's first word being ever discovered, may 
well exclaim, that a single root is truly wonderful, more 
wonderful than all the poetry in the world. Had the 
origin of the roots been hitherto discovered, philologists 
wodd not be ignorant of the origin of language. 

For these admissions, made by M. Barthelemy Saint- 

7 YoL i. p. 895. 
If % 
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Hilaire and M. Max Miiller, I cannot but feel very- 
grateful, though they were never intended for me. 
Emanating as they do from men who have looked 
shrewdly into language, and who appear to have made 
it a long and serious study, they must greatly enhance 
the value and importance of my claims whenever they 
are found real. But in what way soever they may be 
now received, my own convictions cannot but remain 
unaltered. It is not in the power of either praise or 
censure to add to or take from what these convictions 
compel me to feel and believe. All I have already 
obtained, as well as all I can still obtain through the use 
of the means now at my disposal, is too certain, too 
conclusive, to allow me to entertain a doubt respecting 
the results to which, sooner or later, the application of 
these my principles must finally lead. I even sometimes 
indulge in the fanCy that I can foresee, as it were far 
away in the distance, new systems of grammar, new 
systems of lexicography, and of logic, and of philosophy, 
and even of religious creeds, growing out of my dis- 
covery of the origin of the roots of language, and con- 
sequently of the origin of language itself; for neither 
of the two can be discovered without the other. 

We need now scarcely show the intelligent reader 
how all the roots of a language came into existence, 
which is the same as showing the origin of language 
itself, every root being in the beginning a word and 
every word being a root, as it is in Chinese at the 
present hour, and ever has been. He can easily con- 
ceive that every consonant attached to the O, whether 
it be put before or after it, must give both a word 
and a root, so that if we suppose nineteen consonants in 
an alphabet, we shall obtain nineteen words or roots 
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from those preceding the O, and as many more from 
those which follow it, making in all thirty-eight words 
or roots : for instance, 60, CO, do, fo, and so on to the 
last of the nineteen consonants; and then by having 
the same consonants after the O, thus, oh, OC, od, of, 
and so on to the last consonant. As each of the four 
remaining vowels (a, 6, I, U) will also give thirty-eight 
words or roots for the nineteen consonailts j)receding 
and following in the same way each vowel, it is evident 
that the five vowels and nineteen consonants will yield 
in all five times thirty-eight words or roots, that is, one 
hundred and ninety roots and words. 

The difierence in the form of these roots arises from 
the difierent organs of the mouth that happen to be 
used, whether immediately preceding or immediately 
fi3llowing the vowel sound. Thus the root 00 is obtained 
from the lips meeting as the O is about to be sounded, 
whilst the root 00 is produced by their meeting just as 
the O is sounded. And it is precisely in this way alt 
the roots above referred to have, in the beginning, been 
produced, their difierence in form being still due to the 
diflferent organs used in connexion with each vowel 
sound. In other words, the difference in the formation 
of these roots is to be ascribed to the nineteen consonants 
that both precede and follow the vowels. And here we 
see, even if we were to proceed no farther with the 
roots, how the consonants themselves were first obtained. 
Thus, the h must have been produced by the meeting ot 
the lips, and the d by the meeting of the teeth, whether 
the sounds so heard immediately preceded or immedi- 
ately followed the vowel to which either consonant was 
attached. And it must have been in this way — that is, 
according to the organs of speech employed at the time. 
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whether labial^ dental^ guttural or nasal — that the con- 
sonants first came into existence^ but being ever^ like 
the vowels, subjesct to change in both sound and form^ 
this arising &om both classes having grown out of the 
same single sign. 

Let us now take the following diphthongs, a6, 31, ao, 

au, aw, ea, ee, ei, eo, ey, ie, oa, oe, oo, ow, 
eu, ew, ia, io, oi, ou, oy, ua, ue, ui, in all twenty- 
five, and put each of the nineteen consonants before and 
after each of them, as done above with single vowels, and 
we shall obtain a large amount of roots, as many as 
twenty.five times thirty -eight, that is, 950 ; which, when 
added to the 190 obtained from the vowels and the 
nineteen consonants, will yield 1140 roots; which num- 
ber is susceptible of a vast amount of combinations, and 
is consequently a great deal more than is necessary for 
composing the richest language ever spoken. 

Hence, however scanty the number of vowels and diph- 
thongs belonging to a language may be, there must have 
been always found enough of them to produce a large 
amount of words, this arising from the numerous com- 
binations that might be obtained merely from so few as 
a hundred roots. After what has been now shown, we 
need not allude to the roots that might still be acquired 
by placing the nineteen consonants before and afl«r the 
triphthongs, of which, however, there are not many in 
any language. 

So much for the origin of the roots of the words out of 
which all the languages ever yet spoken over the earth 
have been formed ; and they are every one of them trace- 
able to the O with its explanatory I, itself being the first 
word and root, and parent of all the others. 

The following etymologies are such as have not, I per- 
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ceive, been hitherto known ; nor could it be otherwise, 
seeing that the requisite knowledge was needed — I mean 
the knowledge of the origin of language and of the rules 
thence derived. If the author could suppose that what 
he has already advanced under this bold title were suffi- 
cient to bring home conviction to every understanding, 
there would be no necessity for the additional proofs he 
is now about to submit to the reader. But there are 
persons less susceptible of belief than others — I ought, 
perhaps to say less capable of belief — persons who, even 
unong the learned, are so destitute of ideality and re- 
spect for their own private opinions as not to own a suf- 
ficiency of that intellectual daring called moral pluck, for 
enabling them to accept a new discovery however evi- 
dent it may appear ; whilst others — but of minds more 
largely endowed by nature — could not entertain a doubt 
respecting the reality of any such discovery. Hence 
the necessity for those additional proofs. And when I 
observe that nearly all the words of which I intend, 
through the help of my discovery, to show those original 
meanings, hitherto unknown, have been already examined 
by the highest authorities among living philologists, but 
who have ever failed to trace such words to their earliest 
sources, ought not this circumstance to serve greatly to 
prove that my theory — to give it no prouder name — 
must be imerring, and cannot but repose upon a solid 
foundation ? 

As to the rules that have grown out of this discovery 
of the origin of language, it may be here necessary to 
set them down in full, though some two or three of them 
We been already sufficiently explained. 

Every vowel is not only equal to every other vowel, 
Wt even to every combination of vowels ; and hence it 
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is that all such sigTis, whether single or compound, do 
constantly interchange, as every one knows. 

Every initial vowel may, or may not, be aspirated ; that 
is, it may have an ll prefixed to it if it should not have 
one, or this sign may be removed if it should have it. 
The sense will always direct to the right application of 
this rule. 

The aspirate sign, or h, has several substitutes, of which 
h,f\ V, W, and S, are the principal ones; and as these signs 
interchange with others, it follows that signs not coming 
direct from the aspirate as its substitute, may however be 
traced to it, but indirectly. 

As the aspirate h should never be regarded as belong- 
ing to the radical part of a word, it may always, in the 
analyzing of words, be left out. 

As all words were not in the beginning composed of 
more than one syllable, just as they are at present in 
Chinese, it may be often necessary, in order to discover 
the original meaning of a word, to divide it into the 
several parts of which it is composed. 

The common endings, in all languages, of nouns and 
adjectives, must have first been pronominal articles, and 
have then gone before the words behind which they after- 
wards fell, and, on having coalesced with them, became 
what the grammarian now calls their suffixes . 

Two consonants without a vowel may take one be- 
tween them, when the sense requires it. 

Every vowel may or may not take a nasal sound, that 
is, have an m or 7i put after it; or when a vowel has the 
nasal sound, its m or 7i may be sometimes dropped. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BAllRACKS AND TRANQUIL. 

As far back as the vear 1844 I discovered the orisnnal 
meaning* — until then unknown — of two words in very 
common use, namely, barracks and iranqniL When I 
now call to mind how little I then knew of the origin of 
language, I am astonished at having made such a dis- 
covery. Both these words are to be found in a work I 
then published, and which bore the very modest title of 
" Discovery of the Origin of Language I ! ! '^ They are 
true etymologies, though surrounded by many very bad 
ones, as bad as any ever made by Home Tooke. 

I knew then, it would seem, that all letters were one 
and the same letter under different forms; and, taking 
advantage of this knowledge, I was led to perceive that 
barracks was for war-oikos, that is, toar-housey oikos 
{oucosi) being the Greek of house, this arising from B 
being equal to W, and acks being for oiks, and oiks for 
oikos. 

This is a true etymology ; and it is the more valuable 
as it accounts for the S in barracks, which is left out by 
Dr. Johnson and Webster, and all the lexicographers 
who follow in their track. In no part of the world, 
however, where English is spoken, does any one ever 
make use of such a word as barrack for barracks, unless 
it be some learned philologist. And the reason why a 
philologist may do so, must be ascribed to his being un- 
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able to account for this noun barracks, which is singular, 
having, in its 5, the sign of the plural. 

Dr. Johnson gives, as the original of barracks, larracca, 
which he explains thus: ^^ Little cabins made by the 
Spanish fishermen on the sea-shore ; or little lodges for 
soldiers in a camp/' 

But the meaning *of harracca is sea-houses^ for its B is 
not more equal to W than it is to M, so that its part bar 
is for Mar, and Mar is the Spanish of sea ; and the ace 
which follows, is for the root of oikos, that is, for oik. 

And that Mar cannot difler in meaning, any more 
than in form, from War, is shown by its being the radical 
part of Mars, the god of war. And as Mars will become 
Mors (death) when the I of its a is dropped, we thus dis- 
cover the primary signification of both War and Mars. 

Of this etymology we shall see a very curious proof 
farther on. It is to this effect : two learned authorities 
show that Balsab — an old Irish word — means Dominus 
Mortis or Lord of Death; but another learned authority 
says this cannot be, for the reason that Balsab means 
rather Mars, or the god of war. Thus, neither of these 
authorities suspected that in War, Mars, and Mors we 
have one and the same word. 

Let us now show how the word Mars obtained its pre- 
sent form. From M being a common substitute for B, 
and from B being a common substitute for the aspirate 
H, which sign is never to be counted as belonging to the 
root of a word, it follows that Mars is reducible to ars ; 
that is, when the vowel here due between r and s is 
supplied, ares, in Greek, "Apri^, This etymology serves 
to show that the A of "Apr}^ must have been once aspi- 
rated by many persons, though it is not so at present ; 
otherwise there would not now be an M in Mars, a B in 
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barracks^ or a W in war. But had *'Apri<:, or Mars^ I may- 
be asked, no other meaning than that of death ? As the 
names of all the heathen divinities once served to desig- 
nate the snn, and as the name Mars makes no exception 
to this general rule, it cannot have always meant death, 
that is, the being low or down, but highness as well, and 
consequently greatness, nobleness, and all such ideas. In 
short, it is like alius in Latin, which means both high 
and low. Hence the ars of Mars happens to be the Saxon 
of the Latin podex ; whilst under its Greek form a/w;?, it 
may be said to mean the highest, the noblest, the bravest ; 
for it cannot diflPer from the a/049 of a/ot?T09, which may 
be so explained. An instance of these two opposite 
meanings of the same word is also aflPorded by the Greek 
^PKP^y which is not only expressive of dignity and high- 
ness, since it means a chief, a leader, but of lowness also, 
since it is rendered into Latin by anus, podex, and into 
English by the breech or fundament. 

Tranquil. Though this word has come to us from 
the French iranquille or its Latin equivalent, tranquillus, 
its form is, however, older than either of these originals. 
I showed in the year 1844 that its literal meaning is, to 
he upon one^s keel, that is, to be seated. Its two first let- 
ters, tV, are equal to it VC, which means the thing or the 
being ; and this does not differ in signification from the 
French etre or estre. As to the (Ml which follows, it is 
the root of the Greek preposition ava, and the same as 
on or vpon in English. When we now observe that quil 
(the remaining part of tranquil) is equal to qu4l, that is, 
when the article il retiu-ns to its first place, il qu, we see 
that the entire word is for the being upon the qu, or but- 
tocks. The last of these several words is now written 
with a C instead of a q. 
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We confirm this etymology by remarking that 
sedatC) which implies tranquillity, is radically the same 
as seat, as we must admit on comparing sedes and sedatus* 
To be tranquil is therefore to be seated. Hence, in one 
of the remote French provinces I have been told that the 
peasant will sometimes say tranquilli^ez-vous instead of 
asseyez-vous. The idea of tranquillity is to be fherefore 
traced to lowness; so that any word expressing this idea 
might have served for this purpose as well as the one 
that has been chosen by the Latins. This is confirmed 
by II0809, genitive of ttoO?, the foot, for it is radically 
the same as podex, Latin of breech. And this will 
account for the quille of the French tranquille having 
not only the meaning of keel, but also, when analy^ed> 
that of ille qu, or, Ue boUom. It will also account for 
IIoBoa-TTjfia signifying the under part of a ship ; for it is 
only conventionally that this meaning differs from that 
of keel. Greek scholars do not therefore mistake when 
they derive this word from II0V9 and tcrT7)fia, and which 
two words may be said to have the literal meaning of 
Jbot and bein^ ; that is, being at the/bo^, or low part. 

When we now observe that the quille of tranquille is the 
French of keel, we are led to perceive that cul, which is 
often used in the sense of bottom, must have first been cu 
il, or rather il-cu, the word il having then the meaning 
of tke. The cul of the Latin cuius, is therefore the same 
word ; and it must have also been at first il cu. 

But though I regard a consonant and a vowel as a root, 
I cannot help believing that at first every such root 
began with a vowel or a combination of vowels. Thus, 
taking the qu of quille as its root, the U must in the 
beginning have gone before the q, instead of being after 
it, or some other vowel must have done so. And if such 
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a vowel was then aspirated, and if the aspirate was then 
replaced by one of its substitutes, and if , from every such 
substitute being a consonant, it took a vowel before it, 
as initial consonants frequently do, — such a root as Uq 
would then be composed of five letters instead of two. I 
am, therefore, led to regard the v^ ^^ fiav^o^ (Greek of 
tranquil) as its root, and as not being different from the 
(pi of tranquillus, the latter being equal to uq, and conse- 
quently to such a form as UC^ Ug, uk, or uch. 

Now, though another root might, as well as (JU or Uq, 
have signified low, and consequently the idea tranquil ; 
such as vh, for instance, which is the root of sub; the 
Latins have, however, used this root on more than one 
occasion for signifying the idea expressed by the word 
tranquil : witness quies, quietus, quiesco, &c., whence the 
English quiet. The primary signification of every such 
word being the hinder part, bottom, or foot ; in short, 
low. 

The English squat might have also expressed quiet- 
ness, for its root is qu, the S being here euphonic, as 
it often is before certain consonants ; so that the 
primary signification of this word is qu-at that is, at 
qu or, on one^s bottom. Webster derives squat from quatio 
in Italian, which serves to show that the S is now, as I 
say, euphonic. 

M. Max Miiller tells us in his Lectures (2nd Series, 
p. 341), that "Tranquillity was calmness, and particularly 
the smoothness of the sea.^^ Tranquillity is certainly calm- 
ness; but what does M. Max Miiller know of the primary 
signification of either word? Nothing whatever. He 
Kttle suspects that the cat of calm is the quil of tranquil, 
and that it does not difier in the least from the French 
cul, or the cul of the Latin cuius, and that it is, when 
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analyzed, il cu, just as quit is il-cu. And if M. Max 
Miiller knew that men first expressed the idea calm or 
tranquil by words signifying to be down, to be upon 
one^s bottom, he would never think of saying that 
tranquillity '^was particularly the smoothness of the 
sea/' There was in the beginning, when men first 
gave names to their ideas, no more relationship supposed 
to exist between tranquillity and the smoothness of the 
sea, than there is at present between tranquillity and the 
smoothness of velvet, or any other sort of smoothness 
whatever. 

But it would seem that the original meaning of 
smoothness is also imknown ; but it is easily discovered 
when we observe that its radical part, smoo, must have 
once been soomy which is but a different form of sams, 
and it is not difficult to conceive that sm/oothness is 
sameness. And as the S of soom is for the aspirate, 
which must never be counted, it follows that soom was 
at first oom; and oom cannot differ from ooriy nor oon 
from oriy nor on from one ; so that smoothness and sam^^ 
ness are each traceable to the same source — to that of 
unity. Hence uni — French of even or smooth — ^is 
radically the same as unusy uny and one. And when we 
observe that X) is Uy and that even is therefore equal to 
eueny we can perceive that even is but another form of 
un and oney not to mention the German einy and its Greek 
equivalent, iv. Hence, to be even or smx>othy is to be aU 
one. In the locution '^ one and the samsy^ the word sams is 
therefore a pleonasm ; and so is idem in '^ unns et idem" 
The French language is too mathematical to allow of 
such a phrase as un et le m^me. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

UOT AND ADVANTAGE OF KNOWING THAT INITIAL VOWELS 

MAY TAKE THE ASPIBATE H. 

However well acquainted M. Max Miiller may be with 
Sanskrit^ it is only reasonable to suppose that he must 
know his own language somewhat better. This know- 
ledge has not, however, prevented him from making the 
following erroneous statement: "Nobody would doubt 
the common origin of German and English; yet the 
English numeral ^ the first/ though preserved in fUrat 
(princeps, prince), is quite different from the German der 
erste^'' 

Now, when a child calls to mind the rule, that initial 
vowels may or may not be aspirated, and that the 
aspirate (that is, the sign H) may be replaced by other 
consonants, and thsitf is one of the most common sub-> 
stitutes (witness ifemando and ^Fernando, iacer in 
Spanish, and /d^^e in Latin; and hircus saii fircus in 
the latter tongue, with many others), it will not be 
dijEcult for him to correct M. Max Miiller^s mistake, 
even though as ignorant of German as I am myself. 

Thus, the child vill begia by prefixing an h to erste ; 
but finding that Aerste, thus obtained, makes no sense, 
he will take away the h and put ^ in its place, which will 
give /erste ; and as all the vowels are equal to one 
another, he will soon perceive ihsit /erste is for first. 
And as one vowel is not only equal to any other vowel, 
^ Lectures on the Science of Language, voL i. p. 194 
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but to any combination of vowels, it follows that neither 
ferste nor first can diflPer from fiirst. We have thus 
shown that the English numeral ^' the first " is not, as 
M. Max Miiller states, quite different from its German 
representative, der erste, but that first is the word erste 
itself. ;w 

But this etymology, I now perceive, leads to several 
others. The JEnglish word erst must be also for ^r«^; 
and as a vowel is often understood between two conso- 
nants, erst is equal to erist, which, from the interchange 
of e and a, becomes arist, and arist is the radical part of 
aristos [apioTO^;) used as the superlative of ar/adof;, good ; 
and though best is, in English, the superlative of good, it 
is easy to perceive that such an idea might serve as a 
synonym oi first, though not derived from it. 

Another word which is radically the same as erst is 
ere; and from knowing that ere means before, we discover, 
by aspirating its initial 6, that it is equal to here, and 
consequently to fere; that is, when the 6 following next 
after f takes its form of 0, fore, which, as it was 
anciently used for before — and is so still in such words 
as foresee and foretell — allows us to perceive that the 
word erst must, from its meaning time past, be radically 
the same as formerly, the for of this word being iorfore. 
According to these views, the literal meaning of aristos 
should be ^e foremost, and not the best, which is traceable 
to goodness, whilst such an idea di's firtft or foremost TA2i.iQQ 
to precedency. 

These etymologies suggest others, but of which I wish 
to notice only three. In the her of the Latin heri 
(yesterday), and in the French o? heri, that is hier, we 
have two words signifying time gone by, for it is only 
conventionally they mean the day just passed. This 
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is confirmed by the peasantry of Normandy using hier 
to signify a time preceding yesterday^ as well as the time 
expressed in English by this word^ yesterday y itself. And 
as we have shown the English word ere to be for fore^ 
tiiat is, hejore ; so may we now, when we give to the 
initi4 ^ of this word its aspirate h, prove heri not to 
differ from it, this form here having been anciently used 
for heri. And as in the kester of hestermx% we have the 
yesUr of yesterday, this serves to show that h may not 
only be replaced by f, as shown above, but by y also ; 
and this proves that the old English word yore is the 
same as fore (before), and that it does not differ from it 
in meaning, but conventionally. Another proof that the 
h of the French hier is equal to y, is shown by yr, 
which, according to M. Littre, means hier in the 
Catalonian dialect. In Spanish also the y is to be 
found instead of h, ayer being in this language the word 
for yesterday. The literal sense of ayer must therefore 
be afore, that is, before. 

Supposing now that a German wanted to see if the 
English word frst was in any way related to erste, he 
would soon, from a knowledge of our rule, reduce ^r*^ 
irst, for initial consonants must be often no more than 
substitutes for the aspirate h, as is shown by thefot 
first ; and the difference in both sound and form between 
erste and irst is so very slight that he could not help 
perceiving they made only one word. 

Let us now give a single instance of the advantage to 
be derived from the knowledge thus obtained. French- 
men cannot tell how it happens that the first person sin- 
gular and present tense of the verb etre, that is, je suis, 
does not differ from theje suis of suivre, though the one 
means I am, I exist, or I am in being, whilst the other 

G 
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means only I follow. The Latin sequor, infinitive sequi, 
is referred to by all philologists as the sole original of 
suivre. But sequor does not mean I exist, though, like 
existence, it implies motion. Je mis differs, however, so 
considerably from sequor that it is rather difficult to 
regard the words as one and the same ; and hence we feel 
inclined to look out for another original of suivre, for 
one that will account for je suis, I follow, not being 
different from the je suis, I exist. Let us, therefore, 
apply our rule showing that the aspirate to which initial 
vowels are subject, is often replaced by other consonants. 
Now, as one of those substitutes for the aspirate A is an 
S (witness Audcor in Greek and sudor in Latin, and also, 
in these two languages, Aepta and septem), we should 
leave it out as no part of suivre, but as a substitute for 
the h, which must hiave been once prefixed to the U of 
this word ; so that suivre is by this means reduced to 
uivre, of which the U being the same as V, shows this 
word to be vivre, in Latin, vivere ; and as vivre or vivere 
means to live, and consequently to exist or to be, this 
accounts for je suis (I follow) not being different 
from je suis, I am ; that is, I exist, I live, I am in being. 
And this has not been hitherto known, no one having 
suspected that in suivre and vivre we have the same word. 
But it is so, because suivre implies motion and motion 
implies existence. So much for the rule by the applying 
of which this discovery has been made. But in order to 
render it still more evident that suivre is equal to vivre, 
and does not differ from it in meaning save convention- 
ally, we need only conjugate suivre while omitting the S 
(because, from its being a substitute for the h, it can be 
no radical part of this verb), and then, instead oije suis, tu 
uis, il suit ; nous suivons, vous 6uivez, ils suivent, &c., we 
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shall have ^e vii, tu vU, il vit, nous vivons, vous vivez, ils 
vivent; the 10 being here the same as the U in suivre. 
Every one is aware that until a comparatively late period 
U and p were regarded as the same sign. 

Smvre and vivre being both irregular verbs of the same 
conjugation^ we cannot expect them to correspond in all 
their forms^ but they do correspond in so many of them 
that there can be no doubt but they are radically the 
same word. Thus, in the imperfect and ftiture tenses 
the identity is evident: witness suivais and vivais, and 
suiverai and viverai, not to mention other tenses ; and 
though the difference in form between the past participles 
iuivi and v^cu is considerable, this cannot be said of the 
present participles, suivani and vivant. And as suite also 
comes from suivre, so does vite. And as a vowel may or 
may not be doubled, it follows that suite is equal to suvite, 
that is, swift, which happens to be the English of vite. 
And as vite and vita are radically the same, we thus see 
how life implies motion. Hence vivere and vivus in 
Latin ; and life, live, and lively in English. 

Judging from this etymology, we may expect to find, 
at least sometimes, if not very often, such ideas as have 
been called after life, expressed by words bearing a close 
resemblance to suivre; not, however, from their having 
been called after this idea, but after its original^ which is 
vivre. The supposed original of suivre is the Latin sequor 
and sequi. But life is not the meaning of sequor, or of 
its infinitive sequi, though these ideas {sequor and sequi) 
are traceable to that of life ; and why so ? Because they 
have been called after motion, and motion after life. In 
the same way other ideas may be traced to life without 
having been called after it. Witness the French word 
fuite, of which they does here but represent the aspirate 

G 2 
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h, just as the S does in suite ; so that both words {mite 
and fuite) are reducible to vite, this other form of vita, 
life. Thus, by different substitutes for the aspirate h, 
the same word can have different meanings, as we, see by 
comparing vite, suite, a,ud/uite, which are all traceable 
to vita, that is, to life. 

When we now leave out the aspirate substitute of S in 
sequor, we shall have equor, which is but a different form 
of (Bquor, and this word means water. Its eldest known 
form is aequo ; that is, when the S, as in sequor, is left out, 
equo; and as the 6 is here for 0, and for oi or a, and as 
the at the end is, from its I being understood, also equal 
to 01 or Gj, it follows that equo is exactly the same as 
aqua. By analyzing in the same way, we shall find in 
sequi (infinitive of sequor) the word aqua itself. But 
why should water be signified by a word meaning life / 
because, from its serving to support life, it was called 
after this idea ; and so was viande. Hence la vie is a 
synonym of les vivres, and les vivres and victuals have the 
same meaning. 

This must lead us to infer that words for water will be 
found to signify motion, though not called after this 
idea, but after that of life. Hence, when the d of water 
receives its nasal sound, this word will become wanter, 
which cannot differ from wander. And as the W of this 
word should not be counted, because only representing 
the aspirate, wander is therefore the same as ander, and 
ander cannot differ from andare, Italian of to go, any 
more than it can from its Spanish form, andar. These 
observations suggest many others, of which a few may, 
because of their importance, be submitted to the reader. 

We have now seen that the verb to be is expressed — 
as in JFrench — ^by a word not different from one signifying 
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moticm : je 9ui9, 1 am^ and je sum, I follow^ being equal 
to each other. And as the suis of je mis is, when its S 
(here representing the aspirate h) is left out, reducible 
to uisy that is, vis, we obtain another form of the vais 
of je vais, I go ; and this is confirmed by the verbs to 
be and to go being in Greek the same word. And 
as we have found that the idea water has been called after 
l^e, and that the word by which it is expressed does 
not differ from one for motion, we see that the vais and 
vas of alter to go are each the same as the was of the 
German wasser, this word was itself being an inflection 
of the verb to be. Hence wasen — Saxon of to be — is 
radically the same as the German wasser. 

But though suivre and vivre make, as we have seen, 
only one word, the English of suivre (follow) seems to 
bear no resemblance to a word signifjdng either ex- 
istence or water. But fol, which is the radical part of 
follow, cannot differ from. Jel, nor /el {rompel; and 
pel is the radical part of iriko), which means both to 
be and to TJiove. And as flow is follow contracted, and is 
the same as flux and fleuve, we see that this word also 
means water; and so might any word signifying motion. 
Witness current, runlet, and stream ; of which the two 
first need not be explained, so clearly do they signify 
motion; and when we observe that ream (the radical 
part of stream) is letter for letter the same as roam, we 
see that this word is as significant of motion b.b current 
itself, which means running. In the rom of the German 
strom (stream) we have but another form of roam, 

I have now an important observation to make, which 
must confirm all I have said respecting the origin of 
the name of water. This confirmation is unwittingly 
afforded by M. Littre, from whom I learn that 
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in Berrr Itefe are several places called after water ^ 
and that xnis idea is then expressed by e%8e. This 
statement, of which neither M. Littre nor any mem- 
ber of the Institute appears to have seen the con- 
sequence, is given under the article eau. It is as 
follows: '^ -£!?*<?, signifiant eau^ se trouve dans le nom 
de plusieurs localites du Berry/' This is to tell us in 
very plain language, that water and the verb to he were 
once named alike; and this leads to our conclusion as 
shown above, that waier was — ^because so essential to the 
support of animal existence — called after the verb to he. 

These are only a few of the many observations 
suggested by our notice of mivre and vivre ; but as 
words signifying heing, water ^ and motion, must be often 
referred to again as we proceed, no more needs be said 
for the present of such ideas. 

Yet the reader will, I hope, excuse one or two other 
etymologies suggested by those just noticed. As the 
signs 6 and V do constantly interchange, there can be 
no difference in form between the Latin verbs bibere 
and vivere. But why should this be ? I am going to 
tell why. Every word, as I shall have occasion to 
show, meaning drink or to drink, can be traced to one 
meaning — wat&r ; and water, because it supports life, 
even as meat and bread do, has been called after life ; and 
vivre means to have life, that is, to live, in Latin, vivere. 

Now, though bihere does not signify motion, we see 
that it might have had this meaning, which arises 
from its having been called after water, and water after 
life. But where is, I shall be asked, the word for water 
in bihere ? If we regard the initial h of this word as 
representing the aspirate A, the radical part (not the 
root) of this word should be iher, and ib be the root ; 
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and this root cannot differ from oib, (A,-^, or &om 
oip, op, ep, or from oif, of, ef, or from oiv, «r, ev ; not 
to mention many others. M. Littre gives, under eau, 
more than twenty different forms of this word; and 
among them I find two which are equal to the id of 
biierey namely, the Graelic ab, and the Sanskrit ap. And 
when we now notice iber as the radical part of bibere, 
we see that it cannot differ from iver or ivre ; and ivre, as 
a French word, means to be drunk; so that drunkenness 
must have been called after drink, and drink after water, 
and water after life, and life after its supposed author, 
the sun. If we now aspirate the ibre of bibere, or its 
other form, iver, we shall have hiber and hiver ; and as 
the latter is the French of winter, we may be sure 
that the former must have also had this meaning, since 
the verb hiber nare signifies to winter, and the adjective 
Aibernus may be said to mean wintry. Now, why should 
a word meaning winter be traceable to one meaning 
drink ? Because drink was called after water, and winter 
is a watery season. But to judge from the word for 
mnter in Saxon, English, and several other languages, it 
would seem that this season was called after wind, and 
not after water. But according to one of my rules 
(already mentioned) every vowel may or may not have a 
nasal sound ; hence, when we do not allow to the I of 
mnter its nasal sound, this word will become witer, which, 
from I having imderstood, and from and I making U, 
becomes water. According to this etymology, water and 
wind are here but different forms of the same word. But 
why should this be ? Because water has been called after 
life, which implies motion, and wind or breath is also 
significant of both life and motion. As to the original 
sense oi winter, it appears to have been water and not wind. 
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since its GAek form, x^yji^ has, as Donnegun states, 
" properly the same sense as ^ev/^a, and means a gush, 
a pouring, a pour of rain, and hence winter/' The Latin 
hiems is the same word, -which serves to show that % or 
ch is reducible to A. 

Our knowing that the idea water is traceable to life or 
motion, must guide the philologist to many new 
etymologies. Thus, he will see ^2X qualce is but a 
repetition of aqua abridged ; and that quick can be also 
traced to aqua. Even ague, though not called after 
water, cannot differ from aqua; but as it is an illness 
attended with shivering y we may be sure that it was from 
shivering or trembling it took its name. Hence the Gaelic 
of this word, which is crith, is thus explained in my Gaelic 
dictionary; "trembling, tremor; a iSt of ague.'' And 
if we could suppose that aqua is not precisely equal to 
agua, our doubt would be removed by the simple fact 
that the Spanish and Portuguese of aqua is agua. Hence; 
the e of ague being the same as O, and consequently as 
0% or dy ague is the word agua or aqua itself. 

The ancient names of rivers will also bear out these 
etymologies ; for the words Rhine y Rhone, and river are 
but other words for motion, and must, when radically 
considered, have meant both water and running. But of 
the root of these names we have only the V, In Hebrew, 
or means to flow, and also river ; and it means, when 
written aur, light, which is but another word for the 
sun, and consequently for life and motion. Ar is there- 
fore, like the root of aqua, another word for water ; and 
so may we say is ah in Gaelic, as well as ap in Sanskrit, 
which are to be found among the words given by M. 
Littre under eau. The r of Rhiney Rhoney and river y is 
consequently the same as the Hebrew ar, to flow, &c. 
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Another very plain instance of the name of a river 
being radically the word aqua^ is the Latin Sequana ; for 
the S of this word is for the aspirate, so that it is no part 
of its root ; and as to the equa following this S, it cannot 
differ from aqna ; so that Seqnana means simply, the 
water ; for the 71(1 with which it ends is for una, the U 
having been dropped; and this una must at the time 
have had the meaning of a definite and not an indefinite 
article. 

The objection to this etymology may be, that the 
Sequana is now the Seine, in which there is no appearance 
of aqna. But let us observe that the word Seine must 
have had many other forms, and that seigne must have 
been one of them, which can no more differ from Seine 
than the soigne of the French verb soigner can differ 
from its noun soin; and when the S is here dropped, 
as in Sequana, eigne will remain, and eigne cannot differ 
from eiqune, which, since ei is equal to oi, and oi to a, is 
the same as aqune, and from this we deduce the aqua 
discovered in Sequana, 

This explanation leads to another etymology. The 
seigne here noticed is but another way of writing the 
migne of saigtier (to bleed) ; and as the noun of sainger is 
9ang, and as sang means blood, it follows that this idea has 
been called after water. And why should not the word 
hhod have had this origin, since it signifies a fluid, and a 
fluid flows, even as water does ? Hence blood is the same 
z& flood, and a flood is a flow, and a flow is 2^fleuve, 

By this knowledge, and the application of two of our 
rules already applied, we can now give the etymology of 
the Latin sanguis, blood. When we drop its S, as in the 
analysis of Sequana, anguis remains, which, when we leave 
out (according to rule) the nasal sound, becomes aguis, 
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that is, aquis, and this is but another form of aqiia. But 
sanguis is written also sanguen, and as the two rules just 
applied will reduce sanguen to aquen, we obtain a form 
precisely equal to the equan of Sequana. 

These etymologies are confirmed by the names of the 
rivers Sangarius and Sanguinum, which words, though 
they here mean water, might as well mean blood. 

Another very plain instance that the ancient names of 
rivers were but other words for water, is afforded by the 
German river Weser, this word being but a different 
form of wasser, water. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OTHER OBSERVATIONS . RELATING TO THE VERB BE IN 
HEBREW, SANSKRIT, AND GREEK j WHENCE THE PRIMARY 
SIGNIFICATION, HITHERTO UNKNOWN, OP SEVERAL IDEAS, 
SUCH AS LIGHT, HEAT, LOVE, ETC. 

Having now shown the use and advantage of the rule 
respecting the aspirate h, I wish to know why the Sans- 
krit verb to be {as) should end with an S more than 
with any other consonant ; and I answer this question 
of my own by declaring that I cannot tell why. But it 
seems to me that it might as well end with any other 
consonant in the alphabet. And why should I think so ? 
Because I regard every personal pronoun in the singular 
niunber as having, when radically considered, exactly the 
same meaning as the Sanskrit as ; and to which may be 
added every definite and indefinite article. Thus il (root 
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of the Latin «71e) which is in French a pronoun, answer- 
ing to he or it in English — and is in Italian the definite 
article, as it was anciently in French — cannot, from its i 
having O understood, and from O and 1 making CL, difier 
from al j and as 1 and r interchange, and r and S also, 
as I shall have occasion to show, it follows that the 
Sanskrit oi might as well have been al or ar ; or its (X 
might have any other consonant after it as well as either 
of the signs 1 and r, for all such monosyllables must 
at one time or other have each served as a name of the 
sun, and have consequently meant existence, and hence 
the verb to be. 

This opinion is confirmed by the Hebrew al (^k), 
which, according to Parkhurst, means both the and that ' 
and the same authority adds, in the same page, that ^M al 
was a name of the true God ; and that '^ the heathen wor- 
shipped their arch-idol the heavens under this attribute 
^K al or the plural 0*bHalim/' Bub why, it may be asked, 
has not al served to signify the verb to be in Hebrew ? 
Because there is in this language another name of the 
Deity and the sun, as I have already shown ; and which 
is n» IB or EI ^ ; and rr> te with an n 6 prefixed, thus, n»rr 
€te^ is the verb to be. 

It is thus self-evident, that anciently every word 
naming the sun served also for the verb to be. But how 
could it be otherwise, since the sun was believed to be 
the author of existence, and this is also the substantive 
meaning of the verb be ? 

But the Greeks appear to have had al for the verb to 
be ; for ely which is the same word, is the root of TreXo), 
and this word means both to be and to move. But 
why should the p be left out ? Because it does here 

'Lexicon, p. 12. ^ Ibid. p. 123. 
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but represent the aspirate h, so that e\ alone should 
be considered as the entire word. When I give the 
etymology of pater, hitherto unknown, the reader will 
have an instance of the p of this word having served 
as a substitute for h. 

The French might have also had al for their verb to 
be, for it is the root of haleine which means breathy and 
hence being or existence. And as the el of ireKco signi- 
fies motion, even so does al in French, for it is the root 
of aller, to go ; and to go and to be are in Greek expressed 
alike. 

In English also we have this al, as is shown by hale 
and health; and which can be seen more clearly when we 
observe that hal is the Saxon of hale, for the aspirate of 
hal being left out, al alone remains. But considered as a 
French word, hale mesms sun-hnrnt. In the hal o( hale 
we have also the hal of halios, which is in the Doric 
dialect the same as ''HX409, the sun. 

In the sal of salus (health) we have still this al; for 
the S of this word is but a representative of the aspi- 
rate. Nor can the sal of salus difier from sol, and Sol 
was Apollo, the god of medicine, the preservative of 
health. 

Nor can sol differ from the hoi of hol^, nor from hal, 
which is the root of halig, Saxon of hol^, and also of 
halios, Doric of Helios, the sun, as stated above. It is 
hence made evident that the first meaning ever attached 
to holy was that of sunny ; and which is proved by what 
no one denies, namely, that sunAa^y means the day of the 
sun, and that it is also a holy day, but primitively and 
literally a sunny day, that is, a godly day, because the 
sun was anciently worshipped as God. 

According to Bryant, " The most common name for 
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the sun was san and 8on ; expressed also zan, zon, and 
zaan ^/^ The first of these forms gives the root of sanus 
and sanitas (healthy and health), so that in meaning it 
does not differ from sol. And when we drop the S (which 
represents the aspirate) of such forms as son and sun, the 
remainder of each word {on and un) is for one^ which 
corresponds with the sol of solns^ because, when the sun 
appears, he is solus y that is, alone, and consequently 
one. 

And as I and r do constantly replace each other, it 
follows that neither as nor al can differ from ar, that is, 
when aspirated, har, which is the root of haris ; and 
respecting this word Higgins observes : ^^ Volney says, 
^ The Greeks used to express by X or the Spanish Jota, 
the aspirated Ha of the Orientals, who said Haris : in 
Hebrew W'^'n[hrs), heres^ signifies the sun, but in Arabic 
the radical word means to guard, to preserve, and Haris 
a preserver J And again, ^ if Chris comes jfrom Harish 
[Haris] by a Chin [name of the Hebrew ]D *] it will 
signify artificer, an epithet belonging to the sun '/ ^' 

This passage from Volney confirms the one from 
Drummond already quoted, showing that the sun had 
anciently the title of Saviour; for ^^ a presei^er " is a 
saviour. This passage confirms also what I have already 
stated more than once, namely, that the sun was revered 
as the creator or maker of all ; for an " artificer " is a 
maker. 

And Parkhurst explains ar (n«) thus : " To fiow. This 
is the idea of the word, though it occurs not as a verb 
simply in this sense ; but as a noun nx ar is a river, a 
flood/^ And under its form aur (nw) he explains it thus : 

' Holweirs extract of the Analysis of Ancient Mythology, p. 364 
' Anacalypsis, voL i. p. 587. 
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'^ The light y so called from its wonderful fluidity ; for it 
is not only 2^ fluid, but one of the most active SLudjoerfect 
fluids in nature*/^ 

This is a mistake. Zight was not named from its 
fluidity ; it is but one of the names of the sun modified. 
Fluidity implies motion and nothing more j and every 
such idea is traceable to the sun^ the supposed author of 
life and motion. It is not conceivable that at the remote 
period when language was being formed, and when the 
world was yet in a very rude and unenlightened state, 
any one could have supposed light to be a fluid. But 
for the reason I have just given, every word for light may 
also signify motion; hence lumen jflumen, SLuiflow; and 
lux BJidflux, and light and flight. 

But how, I may be asked, did lumen hecome flumen, 
or lux become ^2^aj, or light become flight / By the 1 of 
these words having been aspirated*. Hence there was 
a time when lumen must have been hlumen, and lux 
have been hlux, and light have been hlight ; and then, 
when the aspirate was replaced by f, as it has often 
been, these words became flumen, flux, and flight. But 
if the aspirate had been dropped, as it might have been, 
then there would have been no means of distinguishing 
lum^n from flumen, except by some slight difference in 
the pronunciation, such as there was in Saxon between 
bloc and blac; that is, white and black. And this serves 
to prove, since the aspirate should never be regarded as 
belonging to the root of a word, that there is not, as 
to their primary signification, the least difference be- 
tween two such words as lumen and flumen. And when 
we compare loaf with its Saxon hldf, We see, since we do 

^ Lexicon, p. 29. 

^ Bosworth says that " tha L was sometimes aspirated.*' 
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not write hloaf^ that the 1 oiflumen, flux, flow, and flight 
might have been left out. 

But if the aspirate had been dropped from flow, we 
should have low ; and as in flux a,ni flow we have the 
same word, it follows that low is for lux ; so that we are 
to consider its O as for 01, and 01 as for U (witness croix 
and crux, noix and nux), and its W as X, this sign being 
composed of a V and a V placed thus J, and so allowed 
to meet. And as V is for five, so is X, or double V, for 
ten. And this etymology is confirmed by Dr. Johnson^s 
definition of low-hell, which he explains thus : " A kind 
of fowling in the night, in which the birds are wakened 
by a bell and lured by 2l flame into a net. Lowe denotes 
2k flame in Scotland, and to hwe is ioflam^" 

And what is the etymology of flame ? Its root is lam 
(the aspirate f being dropped), and lam cannot differ 
from lum any more iham farther can from further ; and 
him is the radical part of lumen. And as M is W in 
a different position, as shown farther back ; and as W 
is the same as X, it follows that lum is the same as 
lux. 

These latter etymologies serve to show how ideas the 
most dissimilar may be traced to the same source. Thus, 
to hlow and to flow have very difierent meanings ; but 
each of them implies motion, and this accounts for their 
being traceable to the sun, the supposed author of life 
and motion. And when we regard the h of blow as 
representing the aspirate f, and consequently as no part 
of the root of this word, we shall obtain the primary 
signification of the verb to low^ as cattle do. And as, 
according to Dr. Johnson, to lowe means also to flame, 
this shows how a word synonymous with fire might be 
equal in form to one meaning breath. It shows also, 
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since W and V interchange (witness wind and vent, wine 
and vin)^ that lowe cannot differ from love ; and if this 
derivation be true, to be in love means literally to be in 
a fiame. Hence, when animals are in love, they are 
said to be in heat — en chaleur, as the French have it. 

But what is the root of such a word as flame ? It 
can be no other than am» Then how is its 1 to be ac- 
counted for ? As the remains of such an article as li or 
dl ; and that such, too, must be the 1 of lux and lumen, 
the roots {ux and urn) of these words being but different 
forms of each other. Hence the I of lustre and the il 
of iflustrious ; and hence the ll of iflume and iflumine, 
and the dl of the French allumer. And as the roots 
amy um, and ux must have once been but different names 
of the sun, so must all such endings as replace them. 
Thus, the CT of eros, Greek of love, should be regarded 
as the a7n of ^aniQ and of amor. A similar view should 
be taken of love, in Saxon luf; the ov and uf of each 
word being equal to om, um, or am. But though such a 
form as love or luf cannot differ from life, we are not 
hence to infer that either of these ideas was called 
after the other. The agreement in sense between two 
such words should be closer. Their similarity in form 
should be ascribed to their being traceable to the same 
source. The ideas they express — heat and existence — 
belong equally to the sun. These observations suggest 
many others — too many to be noticed here. 

I cannot, however, help quoting the following from 
M.Miiller^s " Lectures on the Origin of Language ®:'^ — 
^^ Etre is the Latin esse, changed into essere and con- 
tracted. The root, therefore, is dS, which in all the 
Aryan languages has supplied the material for the 

« Vol.iLp. 349. 
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auxiliary verb. Now, even in Sanskrit, it is true, this 
root as is completely divested of its material character ; 
it means to he and nothing else. But there is in 
Sanskrit a derivative of the root as, namely, asu ; and 
in this asUy which means the vital breath, the ori- 
ginal meaning of the root as has been preserved. As, 
in order to give rise to such a noun as asu, must have 
meant to hreathey then to live, then to exist ; and it must 
have passed through all these stages before it could 
have been used as the abstract auxiliary verb which we 
find, not only in Sanskrit, but in all the Aryan lan- 
guages. Unless this one derivative, asu, life, had been 
preserved in Sanskrit, it would have been impossible to 
guess the original material meaning of the root as, 
to be.'' 

This passage serves to show the advantage of knowing 
the origin of language. M. Max Miiller was not aware 
that the ideas expressed by the words he, breathy hreathey 
live, and exist, are all but so many modified forms of the 
name of the sun. Thus, the Aal of kalios, the Doric of 
Aelios (the sun), is the Aal of the Latin AalitaQ and of 
the French Aaleine, and is but a difierent form of the 
word sol, of which the root is al or ol. And though the 
aspirate in Aal is replaced by the S of sol, it might just 
as well have been represented by 6, which proves Aal or 
sol to be equal to bal and 60I, each of which is a well- 
known name of the sun, while it is also equal to a 
word meaning IreatA, that is, to the Aal of Aalitas, and 
also to the Aal of Aaleine, French of breath. And that 
bal and bol have each the meaning of breatA, is shown 
by their being radically the same as bellow ; and that 
wind or breatA is the primary sense of this word, is 
shown by the instrument named bellows, since this is in 

H 
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French a soufflet, and in this language souffle means 
breath. The verbs to bellow and to blow are also radi- 
cally the same ; and to which may be added bleat and 
blatant; for, as h and f do constantly interchange, 
such a form as blat cannot differ from the flat oiflattiSy 
windy and of which the verbal form flare means to 
blow. 

Let us now observe that the root of such names of 
the sun as Bal, Bel, and Bol is aly el, and ol, the h 
of each word having grown out of the aspirate. And 
as h and p interchange very often, we discover in Bel 
the jo^^ of TreXft), I am; and also the jo^^ of Apello, which 
is another way of writing Apollo, and he was the sun''. 
But how are we to account for the A prefixed to the 
jael of Apello and to the bel of Abelion ? We are to 
consider it as a^ definite article, or as a vowel before the 
initial consonant, for which, as already stated, there is 
a euphonic tendency. 

The following from Baxter, quoted by Dr. Johnson 
under the word ball, throws considerable light on the 
name Bal : " Bol, Danish ; bol, Dutch. Bal, diminu- 
tively Belin, the Sun or Apollo of the Celtae, was called 
by the ancient Gauls Abellio, Whatever was round, 
and in particular the head, was called by the ancients 
either Bal or Bel, and likewise Bol or Bui. Among 
the modem Persians, the head is called Pole; and the 
Flemings still call the head Boile. Tloko^ is the head 
or poll, and iroXeiv is to turn. £6X09 signifies likewise 
a round ball, whence bowl, and bell, and ball, which the 
Welch term bel. By the Scotch also the head is named 
bAel. Figuratively, the Phrygians and Thurians, by 

7 He was, says Bryant, " the same as the Abelion of the East. The 
old Romans called him Apello." 
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£a\X^ understood a king. Hence also^ in the Syriac 
dialects^ 'BcuiXy Brjk, and likewise Bccik, signifies lord^ 
and by this name also the sun ; and in some dialects^ HX 
and IX, whence I\o9 and " HXio^j rrj\io^ and B17X.A09, 
and also in the Celtic diminutive way of expression 
ElXevo^y r€\€ve^, and BeXevo^ signified the sun ; Ei\£vrt^ 
FeKevrf^ BeXevrj, the moon. Among the Teutonics, iol 
and Aeil have the same meaning : whence the adjective 
ioliff or Aeiliff is derived, and signifies divine or holy ; 
and the aspiration being changed into s, the Romans 
form their soL'^ 

This passage afiTords ample proof, that in Bal, Baal, 
Bel, Bel, and sol, there is only one word under these 
different forms, and to which we must add Abellio, Apello, 
and Apllo, &c. ; the root being always al, el, or ol, and 
which, on being aspirated, become^^^, hel, and hoi, 
whence %ol, and the hel of htlioa and helene, the sun 
and the moon, in Greek. And as what was round took 
its name from the sun, or from something else thence 
called, we may be sure that in the Apell of Apello (an- 
cient form of Apollo) and in the English word a/pple, we 
have the same word, and consequently the German apfel 
and its representatives in several cognate languages. 
It has not, however, been hitherto suspected that 
Apollo and apple make but one word. It has been 
equally unknown that the 11 of the Greek Mf/Xl? and 
the om of the Latin pomyym, each meaning apple, were 
ancient names of the sun j yet these two words (M and 
(hi) must have once served as such. 

But how are we to account for the M of the M17X, 
of M 17XI9 ? When the Hel of Helios was alone in use, 
its aspirate appears to have been first changed for h, 
and then h for Vfi, which sometimes happens, as is 

H 2 



^ 
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shown by the French word beugler being also written 
meuglefj and the Greek BpoT6<i being MopTo^, The p 
of the pom of pomum is to be accounted for in the same 
way ; its root om must have first become Aom, then /om, 
and &nsi\lj pom. 

But if it were true, which it is not, that the first 
meaning attached to OS (the Sanskrit be) was to breat/ie, 
we are still at a loss to know how (ZS happened to have 
this meaning, or after what such a verb as to breathe 
was called. According to M. Max Miiller^s origin of 
QSy the verb to breathe was first named, and then the 
noun breath. But this is taking the derivative for the 
original. There can be no greater mistake than to de- 
rive nouns from verbs. The first words in use must 
have been the names of things, and verbs are nothing 
more than names used verbally. The Sanskrit OS (Be) 
could not in the beginniog be distinguished from one 
of the names of the sun, but by some slight difference 
in sound ; and it must have then meant life, being, or 
existence, and not to breathe, which idea must have 
come long afterwards, and have been the word OS 
itself, slightly modified for the sake of distinction. The 
same may be said of aBu, breath ; but whatever form 
the verb to breathe obtains in Sanskrit, it will, I have 
no doubt, be found to be radically the same as the 
auxiliary OS, M. Max Miiller, who is reported to be 
well acquainted with Sanskrit, should have given us 
this verb. 

But what is the radical part of the English word 
breath ? It is 6/*, between which two consonants any 
vowel may be inserted, so that hv is equal to bar^ ber^ 
bir, bor, or bur. 

And if we now consider the of these words as having 
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grown out of the aspirate^ what remaiDS {at, er, ir, or, 
and ur) will be the real root of br. Nor can such forms 
as bar, ber, &c., differ from bal, bel, &e., any more than 
the terr of lerra can differ from the tell of tellus, this 
arising from r and I being the same sign differently 
formed and pronounced. If this be true^ I shall be 
told that bar and its different forms may have 
been also names of the sun^ as well as ideas called 
after it. And so has it been. Higgins' speaks thus 
of bra : '^ It is singular that Parkhurst gives us the 
verb bra, to create, but no noun for creator. But 
though it may be lost now, it cannot be doubted that 
the verb must have had its correspondent noun. I have 
before observed that this word Pr or £r is said, by 
Whiter, always to mean creator.^^ And the sun was, as 
I have already observed more than once, styled the 
Creator. But Higgins, in his second volume, p. 243, 
says, that '^ Bra means /actor and fecit^' that is, it is, 
like many other words, both a noun and a verb; he 
does not, however, give an instance of its serving as a 
noun. But when we observe that 6 serves as a substitute 
for the aspirate, and that bar (whence bra) must have 
once been har, we discover the noun of the verb bra, and 
see that it has not been lost, but only concealed under 
one of its more ancient forms; for har is the radical 
part of such words as hara, haria, and heri. And hara 
means God, and heri means Saviour'; and as to haris 
(in Hebrew D'^n hrs), it means, according to Parkhurst, 
'' the solar light*,^^and according to Drummond', faber. 



> AnacalypsU, vol. i. p. 431. 

* "Hara Kara M a name of Maha-Deva, which is Great God ; Hon 
means Saviour/' Ibid. i. p. 813. 

» Lexicon, p. 201. 3 Orig. vol. iii. p. 192. 
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artifex, machinator; and the same authority says it 
'^ may be sounded choras, cAros, and chrus" This serves 
to show that the aspirate may be represented by ch as 
well as by h and other consonants'. 

The reader will please to bear in mind that in al and 
ar, that is, in the roots of such names of the sun as Bal 
and Bar, we have but other forms of the Sanskrit dS (Be) ; 
so that if as had, like al and ar, taken the aspirate, it 
would be now composed of three letters instead of two. 
And what would its form be ? It would first be has, and 
there is no knowing what it would be afterwards, as the 
aspirate might be replaced by many different signs, such 
as f, b, V, W, or their equivalents. On consulting my 
Bosworth, I find that the aspirate has in Saxon been 
replaced by W, the infinitive of the verb to be in this 
language being wesan, of which the root ea is, like the es 
of the Latin esse, precisely equal to the Sanskrit OS, for 
its e being the same as 0, and O having 1 understood, 
and as the two signs and I make d, es is thus brought 
equal to as. 

So much for the verb to be; it was named after 
existence — in other words, after the sun. And how far 
etymologists have been from knowing any thing of its 
real origin, may be supposed by M. Max Miiller's deriving 
it from the verb to breathe. But what does this learned 
gentleman mean when he says that the French imperfect 
fitais and the participle ete, both derived from the Latin 
stare, ^^ show how easily so definite an idea as to stand 
may dwindle down to the abstract idea of iein^^^'? If 
these words have any meaning, they imply that the verb 
to be must have had for its original the verb to stand, 

• See fliggins, Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 587. 

* Lectures, vol. ii. p. 350. 
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and not the verb to breathe, as M. Max Miiller has 
already stated ; for if a word be nothing more than the 
dwindled-down form of another word, it is evident that 
it must have come from that other word of which it is, as 
it were, but a shred. 

But etymologists not having hitherto known any 
thing of the origin of human speech, it has not been in 
their power to tell why the ideas to stand and to be are 
expressed alike ; so that, whenever an attempt is made 
to account for such a relationship, etymologists are sure 
either to contradict statements previously advanced, or 
to give utterance to what neither themselves nor any 
one else can understand. 

When, farther back, I had occasion to show how all the 
words of a language fall naturally of themselves into 
three chief divisions, I then found that death was called 
after lowness or the beiug dowu, and that the being up- 
right or standing having the opposite meaning, it served 
to signify life ; and this it is which accounts for the verb 
to be and the verb to stand being expressed by the same 
word. Hence, when a philologist talks of the verb to 
itand dwindling down to the verb to be, his words have 
leally no meaning. 

A very plain proof that the idea expressed by such a 
word as standing may also serve to signify existence, is 
shown by the name given to the quarter of the heavens 
where the sun rises ; for, though it is written east, it can- 
not differ from est, its form in French, and which is also 
the radical part of estre, now 6tre, for the east is also the 
levant or rising, just as the west is the not-rising or the 
being-down; and hence in French the couchant means 
the west 

Now, what is the etymology of west ? No one can 
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tell, except my humble self. All the Germans know of 
it is this^ that it bears the same form in their language 
as it does in Saxon, and that it is nearly the same in 
several other languages. But this is only telling me that 
the etymology of west is we^i^ and this is no etymology. 
Let us now analyze the word. It is equal to ou and esi^ 
its Wy when not representing the aspirate h, being equal 
to on. Thus, as the W in the English pronoun we is pro- 
nounced like the on in the French affirmative ouiy this 
shows VO and (M to have the same sound, we and oui being 
pronounced alike. This is confirmed by oued^ which is 
the French of west; and the two words are also alike in 
sound. What now remains, since oued is for on and eBt^ 
but to know the meaning of on ? And is it not easy to 
suppose that ou must be a negative, and that ou-est is 
for not-east; that is, not standing , not rising, and conse- 
quently down, or couchant. Hence it is that the Greek 
word ov means no or not. Every French philologist 
must therefore, I shall be told, know the etymology of 
ouest ; it is, however, a mistake to think so ; he knows 
no more of the origin of this word than any one else. 
Thus, De Roquefort says it is Teutonic, and is written 
west. This is no etymology. Nor is M. Littre's any 
better, as the following serves to show : " Allem. west ; 
Isl. vest; Sued, vester. II y a en Pictet (t. 1) une dis- 
sertation tres-ing^nieuse sur F^tymologie de west, rap- 
ports h, vastum, desert, mer, parce que le desert et le 
Caspienne etaient h, I'ouest des Aryas qui devinrent les 
Germains.^^ 

Nor do French philologists know any thing more of 
the origin of est (east) than they do of ouest. Here is 
all M. Littre says of it : ^^ Mot germanique. Allem* 
ost; Anglais, east." 
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From what M. Littr^ says above, under his etymology 
of ouest^ it is clear that he imagines a relationship in 
meaning to exist between mer and desert ; but there is 
none whatever, as I shall have occasion to show farther 
on, when I come to notice M. Max Miiller's very .faulty 
etymology of mare^ the sea. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

IDENTITY IN MEANING OF THE VERB TO BE AND THE 

PRONOUN I. 

In the foregoing account of the formation of alphabetical 
signs, I was, in oi-der to be brief, obliged to suppress 
many observations suggested during that inquiry. These 
observations relate chiefly to the verb to be and the per- 
sonal pronoun /, neither of which has, I am sure, been 
hitherto fully accounted for. The investigation which is 
now to follow, will require from the general reader rather 
more than ordinary attention, for the subject is not a 
very simple one — it is not what we can call ^^ reading- 
made-easy/' But that I may be understood by all — by 
the slow thinker and observer as well as by the reader 
who catches every thing at a glance, but who often for- 
gets it as soon — I intend not to shrink, especially in the 
beginning of this inquiry, from a repetition of some 
things already told, and perhaps more than once. 

The reader will please to recollect that I have already 
shown 10 to have been the earliest form of this sign, 
S, which is composed of I and this character, 3, the 
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latter being a substitute for the O. Nor can the reader 
have yet forgotten that this second part of B, that is 
3, may be either S or ^ , the latter, which is a Saxon 
form, being now made thus M. By this we see that 
the same character may, according to the position of its 
parts, be either an S or an M. Nor should this sur- 
prise us, since, as I have already stated, M is in Greek 
what it is in Latin, English, and many other languages, 
whilst, when made to take this position, 2, it is in 
Greek the capital S. By this we see that the earliest 
form of B, namely, 10, is equal to both IS and IM, 
and that there is not a shade of difference between these 
two forms, each of them being an exact representation 
of the sign B. And as O is understood before the I of 
both IS and iM, according to the rule stated farther 
back, it follows that IS and IM are each equal to 
OIS and OIM; that is, when here the O and I coalesce 
and become a, dS, and am. And as these two words 
are also precisely equal to each other, it follows, since 
in Sanskrit dS means be, that such too must be the 
meaning of am when regarded as the same verb in any 
other language ; hence, when in English we say, " If 
I be " instead of ^^ If I am" the meaning is exactly the 
same, so that it is only conventionally that such locutions 
are sometimes used differently. And though it is now 
considered very vulgar to say ^* I le " for " I am" it were, 
however, very correct so to express ourselves, did custom 
only allow it. 

But in the 10 which we have now shown to be equal 
to the sign B, and also to the words IS, as, and aTTl, 
we see the Italian of the personal pronoun I j and this 
circumstance deserves to be noticed. If this pronoun be 
the same as the verb to be^ its literal meaning must 
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be a being ^ conventionally a bein^ of the firHt person 
singular. And if we grant this^ we may be sure that 
such too is the meaning of the corresponding word in 
all languages. According to this view, there can be 
no difference in meaning between two such words as 
/ and am ; so that the word for I in one language may 
be the word for am in another. We should also observe 
that each of these words has several other representatives; 
that I is not only equal to 10, but also to 01 and d^ 
as well as to Uy tC, €1 ; and of which each may be 
abridged to an I, an 0, or an e. Hence, when we drop 
the O of 10 or of 01, we obtain the English pronoun I, 
which, as I learn from M. Littre, is also the representa- 
tive of Je in the Frenc^h province Nivemais. Tlie same 
authority gives also 10 not only as the Italian of Je, 
but as a provincial form of this pronoun. But if M. 
Littr^ knew that 10 is the elder form of /(?, he could 
scarcely help discovering — since I was anciently used 
for J — that in lO, IC, and JC we have but one and the 
same word under these three different forms. 

The form am is also equal to oim, urn, eim, and, by 
contraction, to om, em, or im. And now, while bearing 
in mind that am and its several forms are but modifi- 
cations of 01 or 10, we may state what we have to 
observe respecting the first person singular of the 
verb to be, Asmi (its form in Sanskrit) is for as-ma, 
that is, am I in English ; for, as I has O understood, 
and as O and I make (Z, the I of as-mi is for U, and as 
ma has the meaning of I in Sanskrit, the learned make 
no mistake when they explain asmi as they do. They 
cannot, however, have known by what means ma be- 
came 1. I am going to tell them how this has happened. 
It did not arise from the (Z of ma having, when under 
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this form, been abridged to l^ but when (X appeared thus, 
01, its O was dropped, so that 1 alone remained. Hence 
the earliest form of this pronoun must have been moi^ 
which, by the dropping of the O, became mi ; but those 
who spoke Sanskrit differently having allowed the d 
and 1 to meet, made both moi and mi become ma. We 
have not, however, in ma and am two different words, 
but the same word read differently; so that in one 
province of the same country ma may have been for /, 
whilst in another province it may have been for am, or 
some modified form of this word, such as oim, eim, um, 
im, or em. Thus, in Hebrew the word for mother is am; 
but when read from right to left, it is the ma of mamma; 
and ab (Hebrew of father), when read in the same way, 
becomes ba, and this is the pa of papa ; for p and b 
are but different forms of the same letter, and they con- 
stantly interchange. 

Another form in Sanskrit of the pronoun I, is aham. 
How is it to be accounted for? By the applying of 
one of my rules, which says, that every initial vowel 
may or may not be aspirated, that is to say, it may 
take an h before it, or it may not ; or, if having the h it 
may be deprived of it. The right use of this rule is to 
be confirmed by the result obtained. Hence, granting am, 
which is the same as ma (I), to be the root of aham, and 
then allowing am to become, according to the rule just 
stated, ham ; and then, from the tendency there is to 
sound a vowel before initial consonants, ham will become 
aham. But as the aspirate il is frequently replaced by 
other consonants, and of which 5 is a very usual one 
(compare Aepta in Greek and ^eptem in Latin), it 
follows that aham is equal to asam; and this form cannot 
differ from azem; and in Zend this word represents aham. 
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We have thus shown how two such forms as aham 
and azem are to be derived from 10 or 01. But in 
what does aham differ from may which is its other form ? 
Since ma is the same as amy we may say that there 
is no difference whatever between aham and ma; for 
the aspirate prefixed to am is no radical part of this 
word^ so that ham is the same as am. And as to the 
d prefixed to ahamy it does not, any more than h, belong 
to am : the cause of its being prefixed to ham arises from 
the euphonic tendency that often prevails, of prefixing 
a vowel to an initial consonant. Nor are we to account 
for the em of azem but as a different pronunciation of 
am. This em must have therefore become hem; and 
hem, cannot differ from aem (compare the hem of 
A^wisphere and the %em of «^?;iicircle), because h is often 
replaced by 5 ; and %em has, from the tendency to prefix 
vowels to initial consonants, become asemy which is azem 
differently pronounced. 

If we now take the O of ego in Greek and Latin, 
as the original form of this word, it may be also very 
easily traced to 10 or Oi ; for, referring to g, Donnegan 
observes that in some dialects " it is prefixed to words as 
a mark of aspiration, thus SoSttos" becomes 780^09, and 
oZa, f^ala.'^ Hence when O (w) is aspirated by g, it 
becomes go ; and from the euphonic tendency to prefix a 
vowel to initial consonants, go will become £70), whence 
the Latin ego. 

We may now assume that two such forms of this 
pronoun as the Gothic ik and the German ich are but 
modifications of the eg of ego. In Picardy, egey ejy and 
tiy are, according to M. Littre, the forms in use, and 
which are also the same as egOy as it is not difficult 
to perceive. 
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But under whatever form the pronoun I may appear, 
we shall find it not to difier in meaning from the verb to 
be, and that it is also but a modified form of this word. 
Hence, to know the primary signification of the verb to 
be, is to know also that of the pronoun I. 

If we were therefore to say " / a Roman/' every one 
would conceive such a locution to mean " I am a Roman/' 
and if, instead of " I a Roman/' we were to say ^^ am a 
Roman," the meaning would be still the same. This 
arises from / and am having each the same primitive 
meaning; and we can conceive that anciently, when 
words were few, / or am must have been often used to 
signify / am. How then are we to explain the Latin 
8um ? It must have first been only um, of which there 
are several other forms, such as oim, am, eim, om, em, or 
im ; and, granting this, as many persons must have as- 
pirated the u, um must have become hum ; and as h was 
frequently replaced by other consonants, and especially 
by S, as shown above, hum would become mm, and the 
meaning be either / or am. According to this interpre- 
tation oisum, " SumRomanus^^ may be explained either by 
"la Roman ;" or " am a Roman.'' Hence, though sum 
represents the Sanskrit asmi, it is not this word con- 
tracted ; that is to say, it is not composed of two words, 
but of one, and which one may mean either / or am, but, 
literally considered, it does mean both / and am. 

But Sanskrit scholars account for the origin oi sum 
otherwise. They say it must have been estim, and that 
esum must have been esumi ; and that the U of the latter 
— as if no part of the root of sum — is only a euphonic 
link, here serving to connect es and mi ; and this analysis 
they confirm by the Sanskrit asmi and the -^olic form 
of elfil, that is, eafjbi. Such is, I apprehend, an exact 
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jepresentation of the following passage : " Le mot mm 
est une forme reduite de emvfiy lui-mSme pour esiimi, avee 
intercalation d^un u euphonique pour esmi, comme le 
prouvent le Sanscrit asmi et le Grec iafii (eolien), devenu 
dans la langue commune elfiL" 

The above * is taken from a work of very great merit, 
entitled, " Manuel pour FEtude des Racines Grecques et 
Latines, par Anatole Bailly. Ouvrage public sous la direc- 
tion de E. Egger, mcmbre de Plnstitut, professeur de la 
litterature grecque k la Faculte des Lettres de Paris/^ 

In two other parts of his work this authority refers 
again to sum ; but no more than the following needs 
be quoted : " s-u-m, pour es-u-m, es-u-mi (yu est une 
voyelle de liaison '.)'^ 

Before quoting another learned authority who argues 
to the same effect, I beg to call the reader^s attention to 
this single fact, namely, that Ico is in the Boeotian dialect 
for ego, and that this same word t(o is also allowed to be 
one of the radical forms of elfil, to 6e, We thus see fully 
confirmed what I discovered farther back by the appli- 
cation of these principles ; that to know the meaning of 
the verb to be is also to know the meaning of the per- 
sonal pronoun /, in no matter what language. And 
though the first person singular, present tense, of Latin 
verbs end in 0, €0 or.^0, they are all one and the same, 
so that and €0 are each for 10. And as 10, as I have 
already shown, is the original of IM, and consequently 
of OIM, just as OIM is of am, it follows that the 0, 
eo, and W might as well have been am. This is con- 
firmed by the second am oiamamus, for it is evidently for 
the of am(? ; and so may we say that the em and im of 

« Iiitrod. p. 6 « P. 233. 
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such plural endings as emus aniji imus are also for am. 
Hence there is no difference in meaning between inquu? and 
inqu«»^, the io of the former being correctly represented 
by the am of the latter, Sanskrit scholars do therefore 
mistake when they suppose that inquam is for inqua-mi, 
which mistake is to be ascribed to their not knowing 
that every such pronominal ending of a verb as am or em 
is but a different form of the Sanskrit pronoun ma (I), 
which must have first been moi, and then mi, its O having 
been dropped with some persons^ and its and 1 having 
with others been allowed to coalesce^ and so make (Z. 

But Sanskrit scholars make a stranger mistake when 
they suppose that the Latin verbs present tense ending in 
must have first been omi, not supposing that every such 
verbal ending in Latin is as genuine a pronoun as the 
Sanskrit ma or mi. And this mistake is made still worse 
by sum and inquam being referred to as proofs that these 
verbal endings in Latin can be nothing less than the 
diminished forms of the Sanskrit pronoun. 

That this statement is no exaggeration^ and that the 
censure I have already passed on the faulty etymology 
oisum has been equally just, the following passage, taken 
from another learned work, will, it is presumed, fully 
certify : — 

^^ Le MI caracteristique de la premiere personne, si bien 
conserve dans le Sanskrit, le Lithuanien, et le Grec, est 
reduit d'abord k la consonne initiale M, ce qui nous fait 
perdre le signe de rapport I ; mais ce n^est pas tout : 
cet M, precieux reste du pronom MA (moi) organique, 
ne nous est parvenu que dans Es-u-m (pour AS-mi), 
plus tard S-u-m, et dans inqua-M. pour inqua-M.!. Par- 
tout ailleurs, la notion de la premiere personne s'est 
attachee k la voyelle O rempla9ant la voyellq A organique 
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precedant immediatement la terminaison, mais ne la 
constituant en aucun faQon. 

'^ C'est ainsi que Torganique laksa-Mi, en Latin orga- 
nique Ieg5-Mi est devenu lego, apres avoir sans aucun 
doute, ete lego-M (comparez su-m et inqua-M). 

^^ De mSme, Man-aya-Mi, je fais joensery apres avoir 
ete Man-eo-Mi, est devenu mon-eo-M, puis mon-eo, De 
meme encore HLdim-dLy^L-Kiyfembrasse^faime, apres avoir 
ete Kam-ao-Mi, puis Kam-ao-M, et Kam-o-M est devenu 
(K)amo. Le k aryaque, conserve en Sanskrit, est tombe 
en Latin/^ 

This is a mistake; amo has never had the k here 
referred to, and it cannot therefore have lost it. But we 
are not hence to infer that the Kam of Kam-aya^mi is 
not the am of amo. If an Englishman were to request 
the first ten persons that happened to pass his door to 
pronounce the word amo, five of them might, in all pro- 
bability, aspirate its dy and consequently read amx> as if 
it were written hamo. And so has it been, with regard to 
the aspirate, in all languages over the world. And this 
aspirate has been replaced by several difierent signs : wit- 
ness ^om, (?ornu, and "Kkpa^y in which words the A, C, and 
i represent one another. Now, as an initial k is not 
such a letter as can be easily dropped, we may be sure 
that if the am of amo is to be derived from the Kam of 
Kam-aya-mi, the derivation must have taken place when 
this Sanskrit word was written am-aya-mi ; that is to 
say, when its initial (X had not yet been aspirated. 

And as the O of am(? is for the assumed pronoun 10, 
the endings of the second and third persons, that is, (18 
and dt {amas, amat) are also to be regarded as genuine 
pronouns, and not as corrupt forms of the corresponding 
words in Sanskrit. But M. Amedee de Caix de Saint- 

I 
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Amour (author of the passage just quoted) is of a diffe- 
rent opinion, as the reader will find on consulting this 
author^s very learned work, entitled ^^ La Langue Latine 
etudiee dans ?Unite Indo-Europeenne/^ p. 192. 

What has been now said of the verb to Be and some of 
the personal pronouns, suggests several other observa- 
tions, of which a few may be here set down at random. 
What difference is there in meaning between the verbal 
pronominal endings 0, (15, dty as in ame?, ama*, amd^^ ? 
There is none whatever ; for it is only conventionally 
they differ as to person, so that each of them might have 
been either of the other two. Then what is the primary 
signification of every such pronoun ? It is that of one^ 
and it does not, for this reason, differ from either the 
definite or indefinite article, nor from any word that did 
anciently serve as a name of the sun. 

Every such pronoun is also equal in meaning to the 
verb to be ; hence the 05 of am«* is this verb in Sanskrit, 
and from which the English verb %8 cannot differ. The 
Latin pronoun %% has still the same meaning, and so have 
its feminine and neuter forms ea and id ; to which we 
may add Ae, sAe, and it in English ; these and all such 
words not being different from one another in either use 
or meaning, save conventionally. 

Now, as the personal pronoun and the verb to be do 
not differ from each other in meaning, it may not be 
always easy to tell, when both words from their having 
coalesced make only one, which is the pronoun or which 
is the verb. Thus, if eom in Saxon means not only am 
but / am (Ic eom), which of its two parts, if we analyze 
it thus, eo-amy is for the verb or the pronoun ? As the 
English pronoun 1 appears to have been once pronounced 
oiy the Saxon eom — supposing it to have been for the 
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pronoun and the verb — would be then for oi-riiiy that is, 
Fm, instead of / am. But in the eyn and am of the 
potential mood in Latin (ara^/^., doceam) we have not 
verbs but two pronouns, each representing ego. 

We may now well doubt if am has been always in 
English an inflection of the verb to be and never a pro- 
noun. As tth and U do constantly interchange^ am cannot 
differ from ariy which means one in English {an apple, an 
egg, that is, Ofie api)le, one e<j;g) as it does in Saxon ; 
and from d and U being the same sign, an cannot differ 
from un, root of unus, and the French of one. From am 
having this meaning of one, such too must be the meaning 
of the pronoun I, since, when a verbal ending, am stands 
for I. The Hebrew word *^H ani, written also n3X ane, 
is the pronoun I ' ; and the root of this word (that is, 
3M an) is a name of the sun ^, after which, as already 
stated, both unity and existence have been called. Hence 
the pronoun I means one and a thing existing, conven- 
tionally the first person. Nor can an differ from a/t 
(French of ace), which therefore means one as well as it 
does in Sanskrit. And as the aspirate of eh forms no 
part of the root of this word, et? is the same as eis (one), 
and consequently as ois or as. 

If we needed other proofs that the personal pronoun I, 
in no matter what language, does not differ in meaning 
from the verb to be, and that it implies both unity 
and existence, we might not go beyond ehai, the in- 
finitive of elfil ; for the radical part {ein) of this word 
is not only equal to oin, an, and un, but it is the German 
of one. 

And in Lithuanian, ^^ a language still spoken,'^ says M. 
Max Miiller, "by about 200,000 people in Eastern Prussia, 

7 See Farkburst, p. 24. * See Parkhurst, p. 22. 
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and by more than a million of people in the conterminous 
parts of Russia/' the pronoun I is, according also to M. 
Littre, expressed by isz. And as this word cannot differ 
from the verb is, it affords a plain proof that the pro- 
noun I and the verb to he are in meaning one and the 
same. ^' And there are in this language/*' says M. Max 
Miiller, " some grammatical forms more primitive and 
more like Sanskrit than the corresponding forms in 
Greek and Latin '/' 

I have been thus as particular and as close as I could 
possibly be, in endeavouring to show the identity in 
meaning of personal pronouns and the verb to he; for 
though the learned no longer regard the verb to he as an 
abstract idea, but as having had a material origin, yet 
their notions of this origin are very imperfect ; and as to 
the personal pronouns, they cannot imagine how they have 
come into existence, or what they literally mean. This 
will be confirmed by the following, which I transcribe 
from M. Max Miiller's Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, vol. ii. p. 347. 

^^ Victor Cousin^ in his Lectures on the History of Phi- 
losophy during the Eighteenth Century^, endeavours to 
controvert Locke's assertion by the following process : — 
^ I shall give you two words,' he says, ^ and I shall ask 
you to trace them back to primitive words expressive 
of sensible ideas. Take the word/^, I. This word, at 
least in all languages known to me, is not to be reduced, 
not to be decomposed, primitive ; and it expresses no 
sensible idea, it represents nothing but the meaning 
which the mind attaches to it ; it is a pure and true 
sign, without any reference to any sensible idea. The 

» Lectures, vol. i. p. 219. i Paris, 1841, vol. ii. p. 274. 
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word etre, to be, is exactly in the same ease ; it is primi- 
tive and altogether intellectual. I know of no language 
in which the French verb etre is rendered by a corre- 
sponding word that expresses a sensible idea ; and there- 
fore it is not true that all the roots of language, in their 
last analysis, are signs of sensible ideas/ ^' 

Little as I know of Hebrew, it would seem that 
Victor Cousin, if at all acquainted with this language, 
knew still less, for, according to Parkhurst, this verb 
is more significant of substance than of ideality. ^^ It 
is joined,^^ says this authority, " with both genders and 
numbers. It seems to have rather the nature of a 
noun than of a verb, taking after it several of the same 
suffixes as nouns.^^ 

Parkhurst explains it also as meaning, under its form 
tt;> isy ^^ substance, reality, the true riches!' And also, 
^^ 2k being, or thing subsisting or existing ;'' and with a 
formative J< a which makes XU* is become XU^\< ais, it is 
explained, ^' a person, a man^/' 

But does not the noun etre in French also mean a 
person, a man ? I am sure that it does, and that every 
French dictionary will tell me I am right. Hence 
being is in English not only the participle present o^ 
be, but it is also a noun, just as etre is in French. 

Referring to Cousin^s opinion of je, M. Max Miiller 
says, " Now it must be admitted that the French y^, 
which is the Sanskrit aham, is a word of doubtful ety- 
mology. It belongs to the earliest formations of Aryan 
speech ; and we need not wonder that even in Sanskrit 
the materials out of which this pronoun was formed 
should have disappeared. We can explain in English 
such words as myself or your honour, but we could not 

3 Lexicon, p. 251. 
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attempt, with the means supplied by English alone, to 
analyze /, thou^ and he. It is the same with the Sans- 
krit aharriy a word carried down by the stream of 
language from such distant ages, that even the Yedas, 
as compared with them, are but, as it were, of yester- 
day. But though the etymology of aham is doubtful, 
it has never been doubtful to any scholar that, like all 
other words, it must have an etymology ; that it must 
be derived either from a predicative or from a demon- 
strative root. Those who would derive aham from a 
predicative root, have thought of the root ah^ to breathe, 
to speak. Those who would derive it from a demon- 
strative root, refer us to the Vedic gha^ the later ha^ 
thisy used like the Greek hdde*" 

The reader cannot have yet forgotten my etymology 
of the French Je ; I have shown it, he may recollect, 
to be for 10, between which and IE there is no more 
difference than there is between show and sh^w in Eng- 
lish ; nor is there any more difference between IE and 
JE than there is in French between y^wr and its elder 
form iour, I have also had occasion to show that 10 
and its form IE was a name both of the true God and 
the sun, as Parkhurst testifies. It would seem as if 
the author of the following passage knew something 
of the primitive meaning of this personal pronoun, 
though how he could have come by such knowledge, I 
cannot imagine : — 

" Jean Paul, in his Levana, p. 32, says, I is — except- 
ing God, the true I and true Thou at once — the highest 
and most incomprehensible that can be uttered by lan- 
guage or contemplated. It is there all at once, as the 
whole realm of truth and conscience, which, without ^ 1/ 

• Lectures, 2nd series, p. 348. 
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is nothing. We must ascribe it to God as well as to 
unconscious beings, if we want to conceive the being of 
the One and the existence of the others */^ 

The author of the above seems to have taken the pro- 
noun I as a name of the Deitj ; and if so, he did not 
mistake. 

Farther on I shall have occasion to notice M. Max 
Miiller^s etymology of the Sanskrit verb to be, a%. 

From what this learned Professor says of aham, — in 
Sanskrit, the pronoun I, — it is evident that the etymo- 
logy of this word is wholly unknown : and this admis- 
sion he confirms still further by the following : — 

" I thought it possible, in my History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 21, to connect ah-am with Sanskrit &ha, I 
said, Greek 97, Latin aja, and nego, nay, with Gothic ahma 
(instead of agma), spirit j but I do so no longer. Nor 
do I accept the opinion of Benfey (Sanskrit Gramma- 
tik, § 773), who derives aham from the pronominal root 
gha with a prosthetic a. It is a word which, for the 
present, must remain without a genealogy ^J' 

Had the learned known any thing of the rule illus- 
trated under the article headed, ^^The use and advantage 
of knowing that initial vowels may take the aspirate H,'' 
they would have long since discovered the etymology of 
aham. But this rule the learned could not know without 
having first known the origin of language, out of which 
knowledge all the rules thus far applied have grown. 

* Quoted by M. Max Miiller, Lect., vol. ii. p. 349. 

* Lectures, vol. ii. p. 148. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HAND. 

Let us now show how the names of things very diffe- 
rent from any of the attributes of the sun can, however, 
be traced — ^but indirectly — to the same source as those 
expressive of being and goodness. • 

As many words are indebted for their origin to such as 
served to signify the H^and, we can conceive that such 
words should never be taken as the primitive forms of 
names designating this member. Thus, the idea expressed 
by /lold must have been called after the hand; and the 
latter should not, for this reason, be traced to the verb to 
hold, but this verb should be traced to a word for the 
hand. Hence, when we make the I of hold take its form 
n (compare luncheon and ^unchion), we shall, instead of 
hold, have hond, which is one of the forms in Saxon for 
hand. But I shall be told that to hand does not mean 
to hold, but, on the contrary, to pass or transmit some- 
thing from the hand. But it is only conventionally that 
to hand has this meaning. In the beginning, to hand 
must have been used for to hold. Thus, in such a sentence 
as ^Het me go ; I do not wish you to hand me;^' the 
meaning of to hand would be to hold. And this view is 
confirmed by the verb to unhand, which is literally to 
unhold ; that is, to hand not. But though to unhand is 
still in use, to unhold is not. But why so? because 
there is no necessity for it ; if unhand did not exist, we 
should have unhold. We thus see, by comparing to hand 
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and to unhand, that the former verb must have once 
meant to hold as well as to transmit, the latter being* the 
only sense in which it is now used. 

On looking into my Johnson, I find these views of 
mine confirmed by his simply infonning me that the 
verb to hold is hiildan in (jothic and Saxon, and hendcn 
in Dutch, to which he might have added the German 
hallen. Now, as in these several languages we have the 
same word for hold, written somewhat differently, it 
follows, that if any one of them can be shown to be the 
same as ho7id or hcnul (both of which exist in Saxon) that 
the others must be also the same as these two words. 
There is one of them, hemlen, of which its root, hend, can 
no more dilier from hond than shew and show in English 
can from each other ; or than elder can from older. And 
when instead of tliis hend of hemlen, we write hond, to 
which it is equal, and then give to its O its 1 understood, 
and so obtain hoind, we bring this form equal, by joining 
its O and 1, to hand; which, though not so old as hoind, 
is certainly older than hond, 01 being the first form that 
d must have ever had. 

Let me now take the liberty of showing the reader 
how, from knowing this much, ho may learn something 
more. Now, when hoind was in existence, as it must 
have once been, if then tlie O was dropped instead of the 
1, hind would remain, and this happens to be the radical 
part of the verb to hinder; and to hinder a person from 
doing any thing, is to hold him from it \ by which we see 
that the idea of hindering is to be traced to the hand, but 
indirectly, because called after an idea (to hold) which 
has been named from the hand. Now, to tell me that 
the verb to hinder is very like another word in one or 
several of the Teutoric languages, were to tell me very 
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little, and this is all that has been hitherto known of this 
idea ; but to trace it as we have just done, is to show 
how man nrast have first reasoned with himself when 
making his words ; and this is knowledge not to be 
despised, but greatly valued; at least Locke thought so. 

But there is another source to which the idea of hinder- 
ance can be traced, and of which — it being so very 
evident — no one seems to be ignorant. I mean impede, 
in the radical part of which [pede) we see the ablative of 
pes (the foot) ; so that to impede has, when we regard im 
as a negative equal to un (witness f;»poli in French and 
ttwpolite in English), the literal meaning of to unfooi; 
that is, not to allow to one the free use of his feet. 

There are several etymologies suggested by those just 
noticed to which it is scarcely necessary to draw the 
reader's attention — such as to halt, as soldiers do after a 
march ; or to halt, from being lame. It is evident that 
in each case halt means to hold. When the soldier is 
ordered to halt, he is ordered to hold himself from march- 
ing ; and he who is lame holds himself, as it were, from 
advancing, at every step he takes. Halter also, as it is 
used for holding certain animals, seems to have taken its 
name from the use made of it. Dr. Johnson refers it to 
a word in Saxon meaning the neck, hah. And though • 
the Latin word (capistrum) refers it to the head, the 
French of licou is, in meaning, literally a neck-tie; li 
being the root of both Her, to tie, and lien, a tie ; and 
cou or col being for neck. Hence, every time a French 
gentleman calls for his cravate, he is, inasmuch as the 
primary meaning is concerned, calling for a halter; for a 
cravat is a neck -tie. 

But what is the etymology of cravate ? French philo- 
logists cannot in my humble opinion tell -, for it is not 
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reasonable to suppose that so refined a people as the 
French did not wear cravats before 1036, at which time 
they are said to have borrowed this ornament from the 
Croatians. Such is the origin of cravafe, according" to De 
Roquefort ; and I am rather surprised at finding so dis- 
tinguished a philologist as M. Littre to be of the same 
opinion. De Roquefort's words are, "Cost en 1G36 
que nous avons emprunte cet ornement des Croates, 
lorsque la France etait en guerre avec FAllemagne */' 
And M. Littre says, '^ Cravate ; parce que cette piece 
d'habillementx fut denommee d'apres les Cravates ou 
Croates qui vinrent au.sei'vice de France /' 

Let us now, in order to discover the real etymology of 
cravat, bear in mind that it is taken in the sense of a 
neck-tie; that is, something that fastens to the neck. 
The radical part is crav, which cannot differ from the 
clav of claims, Latin of nail, nor from the English word 
claw, which means both the nail of a bird or of a beast, as 
well as of its foot. And as a nail is what fastens, and as 
to tie has this meaning, the crav of cravat may be there- 
fore said to mean a tie, conventionally a tie for the neck. 
And that I have taken no undue liberty in changing 
the crav of cravat for clav, one of the following words 
given by M. Littre from several dialects and languages 
as different names of clou (French of nail) will serve to 
show : ^' Picar. cleu ; Bourguig. clo; Wallon, cl&; Rouchi, 
clau; Provenc. clau; Espagn. clavoj VortKxg.cravo; Ital. 
chiavo ; du Latin clavus, de m^me radical que clavis '^ 
(key). Thus we see that in Portuguese the word for 
nail is not clavo, as it might have been, but cravo, of 
which the radical part, crav, is also the root of the French 

Diet. Etymologiqne. 
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cravatCy which might as well have been clavate, 1 and T 
being but different forms of the same sign. 

Are we now to suppose that a cravat was called after 
a word for clou or clavus ? By no means ; but after a 
word meaning to tie or fasten, but which word 
is to be traced to clou or clavus, just as clou or clavus 
is to be traced to claw, and claw to a word for the 
hand — conventionally, the hand of a beast or bird. As 
there are, however, many ways of tying a cravat — as 
many, I am assured, as thirty-five — ^the cravat may, 
from its knots bearing some resemblance to the claws of 
a beast or bird, have thence taken its name ; but the 
radical sense will be still the same. Dr. Johnson^s 
definition of the word claw is, therefore, perfect : ^^ The 
foot of a beast or bird armed with sharp nails ; or the 
pincers or holders of a shell-fish.^^ The following (from 
an abridged edition of Webster) is perhaps still better : 
^^ The sharp hooked nail of a beast, bird, or other animal. 
The whole foot of an animal armed with hooked nails. 
The hand, in contempt.^' I beg to draw the reader^s 
attention to the meaning of "pincers or holders/' and 
that a claw may mean either a nail or the whole foot. 
Pincers have so evidently the meaning of holders, that it 
is rendered into French, not only by pincettes, but also 
by tenailles, literally holders : witness teneo and tenir in 
Latin and French, as well as tenaculum, that which holds. 
As tenere, and tenir mean each to hold, and as hold is for 
hond or hand, it must follow that the Latins had once 
such a word as ten for both hand and finger, or that they 
borrowed this word from a people who in their language 
used it so ; and of this there can be no doubt. Hence, 
dextra, a Latin word for hand, even the right hand, has 
for its root dex, which can neither differ from the dek of 
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dektty Greek of ten, nor from the dec of the Latin decern 
(which was pronounced dekem), nor from dix in Frencli. 
And the dak of daktulos is still the same word; and such 
tools the lak of take in English, as well as touch and the 
tick of tickle, and the tang of tangere in Latin, which was 
also tago, Donnegan does not therefore mistake when 
under dekay he says, " Se/co), iexofiaiy is related to Bexa, 
viz., from the ten fingers, to * grasp, hold. ^ ^' 

We thus see how words grow out of one another, 
though all be referable to a single source. Only- 
witness the word grasp: when we drop its S, we get 
grapy root of grapple; in grap we have groip, that is, 
grip and gripe. But if we consider the T in grasp as the 
1 in clavuSy grasp will become glasp ; that is, from the 
interchange of C and g (witness gat to in Italian and 
cat in English), clafip ; and a clasp is what ties or closes. 
In grip we have also, from the interchange of p and f 
(witness pater and father), gri/y that is, griffe, which is 
the French of claw, and, as we now see, but a different 
form of it. Yet in griffe and clato there is not a letter 
in common ! 

These three Latin words, anguis, unguis , and angus, root 
of angusto, are all one and the same. The first means a 
serpent, the second a nail (of the hand) and the third is 
significant of tightness, since angustere (infinitive of 
angusto) means to tighten, close, &c. We may now 
show how these different ideas are to be traced to the 
hand. But let us first call upon the rule which says that 
every vowel at the beginning of a word may or may not 
take the aspirate h, which arises from some people in all 
countries sounding an 11 before a vowel when they ought 
not, or from their leaving it out when it should be 
used. Hence, the word anguis cannot^ because equal to 
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hang, diflFer from fang (a claw) ; this arising from the 
interchange, so very frequent, of h and f, as we see from 
Hernando and Fernando. As the ung of unguis (a nail) 
is equal to the ang of anguis, just as further is to farther, 
we see that it has the same root, and is consequently not 
diflFerent irom. fang. The same observations apply to the 
ang of angustOy to tighten ; so that it is also but another 
form oi fang, just as fang is of the fing oi finger. And 
as /"cannot differ from p, the fing of finger is, from its 
being the same 2iS>fang or foing, not different from, poign 
in French. And if it be objected that this word means 
the^*^, it should be observed that fisl cannot differ from 
fast, firm, tight, &c., ideas called after the hand. But as 
poig?iee, in which we have poign, means both a handful 
and a handle, there can be no doubt about the original 
meaning o{ poign. In this French word we see also the 
poign oi poignant, and even pang, a pain proceeding 
from a bang ot blow ; tor pang and 6ang are equal to 
each other. And may we not also say that in anguis 
(a serpent) we have anguish ? not that the latter idea was 
named from a serpent, but from the circumstance of its 
root ang being not different ivom. fang, an idea called after 
the hand, with which a blow is given, and hence a bang. 
But, as a serpent has neither hands nor claws, why 
should its name be traceable to such an idea ? • Simply 
because, like a crab, which may be said to have hands 
or claws, it creeps; and hence its name, which I shall 
most likely have occasion to notice farther on, it being 
a very important word, as it has given rise to a great 
deal of superstition over all the world. But I must be 
cautious j superstition has always been a dangerous thing 
to meddle with, not only in times long gone by, but 
even in our own days. 
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And though the serp of serpent , which is its radical 
part^ diflFers so widely from the clav of clavus (a nail) yet 
the same meaning can^ without its being in the least 
fer-fetehed, be deduced from it. Thus, in Greek herpo 
means to creep as a serpent ; but its radical part, herp, is 
not only, from the interchange of h and S (witness hepta 
in Greek and sept em in Latin), equal to 5, whence the 
9erp of serpent ; but also to this sign J-C an ancient 
form of H, and of which a C is the half, and so may 
represent the entire letter. Hence, Horn is the corn of 
comu in Latin, and is the same as come in French; 
and as C is equal to K, this too accounts for ker, root 
of keraSy Greek of horn, being so written ; for this ker 
cannot differ from cor, which has also the meaning of 
horn in French, as we see by cor de cAasse, a hunting 
horn. Hence, the S of serp is shown to be equal to C ; 
but which we might see by merely comparing the 
English words practice and practice. The serp of ser- 
pent is therefore brought equal to cerp, which, from the 
common transposition of vowels preceding /*, becomes 
erep, equal to both creep and crap, in the latter of which 
we have the root of cmjoaud (a toad) and a form of 
precisely equal value, namely, crab. And as we have 
seen the clav of clavus under the form of crav in Portu- 
guese, it follows, since D and V are the same, that crab 
is also equal to crav, and consequently to the clav 
of clavus. And here we light accidentally upon the 
word crave, of which the primary sense has been hitherto 
unknown. As it is traceable to the hand as its source, 
we see that it must have the meaning of holding out 
the hand in supplication, as a beggar does. Hence it is 
used in the sense of supplicating earnestly. " I crave 
your pardon '' and '^ I beg your pardon,^' are therefore 
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synonymous. This etymology is confirmed by dekter, 
the Greek of beggar, and of which the root, dek, is 
also the root of deka, ten. But as e is equal to 0, and as 
O has 1 understood, giving, by its joining with 0, d^ it 
follows that the heg of beggar and the deh of deha' are 
equal to hag and dahy of which the former means a hag — 
a thing which holds y an idea called after the hand ; and 
the latter is the root of daktulos, Greek of finger, an 
idea also called after the hand. In dak we see also the 
dag of dagger y an arm for striking with, and consequently 
named from the hand, and which is confirmed hypoignard 
said poignee in French, as the former means a dagger and 
the latter a handle and handful. In this dai we see also 
the tag of tago, elder form of the tang of tango, to touch. 
In tickle, touchy and tahe, we have also ideas called after 
the hand, and but different forms of the dak of daktulos 
and the deh of deka, with others too many to mention 
here. 

I nearly forgot to account for our word nail. If we 
drop the g of its German form, nagel, we obtain nael, 
which, as one combination of vowels is equal to another, 
cannot differ from nail. Hence, the word nail was 
obtained by pronouncing the German nagel or its Saxon 
form, nsegel, without allowing the g to be heard. In 
nail we have also, as in the words above noticed, the 
name of a creeping animal, as we may see by writing it 
with an S, producing snail ; for this S is no part of the 
word snail, any more than it is of sneeze y which is for 
nooze ; that is, nose. This is confirmed by the Saxon of 
sneeze being niesan, and not sniesan. There is a 
tendency thus to pronounce an S before several conso- 
nants, as we shall see as we go on. 

Nor is the ong of ongle (a nail of the hand) more equal 
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to the ang oianguis in Latin^ which has the same mean- 
ing, than it is to the nag of its German form, nagel ; 
for, as the latter cannot differ from nogle, this becomes, 
by the n passing over the 0, ongle. The ang of anguis, 
a serpent, is still the same as the nag of nagel and the 
ong of ongle. And in the nag of nagel, what do we see 
but another form of naky as g and k do constantly inter- 
change ? And as the n, as shown above, often takes S 
before it, what is this nak but snak ; that is, snake y but 
of which the radical part is nak ? And what is snakey 
but another word for serpent ? By which we see that 
the same idea may be expressed very differently. But 
what is the word for serpent in Hebrew ? It is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Adam Clarke, who was, as every one knows, 
a great Hebrew scholar, Nachash ; which cannot, as ch 
is equal to K, differ from wa/feash ; that is, as S may be, 
and often is, expressed before n, as already shown, 
snakash. By which it is shown that this word snakash 
is the same as the English word snake. But German 
philologists say that there is no relationship whatever 
between English and Hebrew. And if this be true, of 
which I have my doubts, it proves still more forcibly 
that all languages have grown out of one single sign, 
there being a great many words in Hebrew radically the 
same as in English. 

By these different forms of the word, we have seen 
how things the most insignificant may be traced up to 
the name of the sun. Thus, a nail, from its belonging to 
the hand, has thence taken its name j and as it is with 
the hand that things are made, this member has been 
thence called a maker, just as the sun has been called the 
maker of the world. Hence, so insignificant a thing as 
the nail of a man^s finger does not differ from a name 

K 
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of the sun, though not called after it. And a snail 
still the same word, not from having been called afl 
the hand, but from its creeping like things (such as 
crab) which may be said to have claws or hands. Tl 
accounts for things the most trivial having been wc 
shipped as gods; which arose from its being perceived th 
they had names similar to one or more of those by whi* 
the sun was designated, though they were never call^ 
after this object, but after something, such as the han 
which happened to have a name not diflFerent from th 
of the sun. We need not, therefore, wonder at the se 
pent having been worshipped all over the world loi 
previous, not only to the birth of Christ, but even to tl 
birth of Moses. It has never imtil now been suppo» 
that it was the identity in meaning of the two name 
serpent and maker, that first led to so gross a supe 
stition. Hence Calmet, in his '^ Dictionary of the Ho! 
Bible,'' explains thus the cause of this ancient and uu 
versal worship : " The worship of the serpent is observe 
through all Pagan antiquity. The devil, who tempt( 
the first woman under the shape of a serpent, takes 
pleasure to deify this animal, as a trophy of his victoi 
over mankind/' 

If this be true, and no good Christian can for a momei 
doubt its being so, it follows that the devil cannot 1 
suffering so much as we are told ; for there is not one < 
us who could or would, if rolling in a lake of fire, thin 
of any thing but our own cruel suflerings. I once kne 
a husband and wife who, in Paris, during the revolutio 
of 1830, suffered dreadfully from an explosion of gui 
powder. The wife was saved, but not so the husban< 
The poor woman confessed to me, on asking her how si 
felt ibr her husband at the time her own torture was s 
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excruciating, that she could not think of any thing else 
than her torture, not even of her husband^s sufferings, 
though she loved him dearly. Yet what were her suf- 
ferings compared to those which the devil is, we are 
taught to believe, ever enduring ? 

But the true cause of the serpent^s having been wor- 
shipped through all Pagan antiquity is this : From its 
being an animal that creeps, it was called after claws or 
hands, though having neither ; and as it is with our 
hands that we make^ this member was consequently 
called a maker ; so that the serpent^s name and that of 
the hand were the same. And as the sun also was be- 
lieved to be the great maker or creator of the world, the 
serpent was also, thanks to its name, revered as such. 
But this superstition could not have begun to prevail 
when the serpent was first named, but long after. And 
why so ? Because when any thing was first named, the 
meaning of the word by which it was then designated was 
well known, and it could not for this reason be then the 
cause of superstition. But when the origin of the name 
was after a time forgotten, and when it was found not to 
differ from one of the many titles of the sun, that which 
it then served to signify, whether man, beast, or inani- 
mate object, received divine honours, the belief then being 
that it must, on account of its name, have once been the 
sun. 

But why was the serpent believed to be the wisest of 
all animals ? Because its name happened to be, under 
one of its forms, significant of wisdom. 

Thus, ojphisy a name of the serpent in Greek, cannot, 
when we make its take the rough instead of the soft 
breathing, differ from Aophis, which, as the aspirate is 
constantly replaced by S, is equal to sophis, that is, 
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sojsAoSy and this is the Greek of wise. The serpent could 
not therefore fail, on account of its name, being thought 
very wise, though it is not half so wise as the fox, per- 
haps not even so much so as the ass. 

Thus, whatever crawls or creeps, even though having 
neither claws nor hands, will be found to have a name 
traceable to that of the sun ; and, however stupid it may 
be by nature, the word by which it is designated may be 
also found to be significant of wisdom. But worm, I 
shall be told, has no such meaning in either Greek, Latin, 
or English. But this is, no proof that it has not had 
such a meaning, and that the word then used has not 
been replaced ))y one of the titles of the sun, whose 
name, when he is called Buddha, is allowed by the 
learned to mean wisdom. It is languages in a very 
primitive state, or which died out when they were so, 
that should be examined in order to see how far this 
opinion of mine may be true. In the Hebrew language, 
for instance, in which, from its having died, as it were, in 
its infancy, the word for worm (orm) is, with other mean- 
ings, explained ^^ wise, prudent, ready-witted "^ /' 

And as to this Hebrew word orniy it is easy to perceive 
when we make its take the aspirate, and then call to 
mind that this sign has been often replaced by the 
digamma (f) and the digamma by such other signs as 
hyfy Vy W,p, Sbjid frequcntly by 5, it follows that when 
we take of those signs the one most suitable, we shall, 
instead of orm, obtain worm ; which is the same as the 
German wurm, and not different from the radical part of 
vermis in Latin. 

The root of such words as vermis, worm, or wurm, can- 
not differ from such a form as bar, nor bar from bra, 

7 Parkburst, Lexicon, p. 607. 
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which means in Hebrew to create ; and the sun was 
believed to be the creator or maker of all things. The 
root of har is ar^ which, as T takes often an n after it 
(witness i^ur and turiC) is the same as arn^ arm^ or otMy 
which, with the aspirate, makes worm. 

But how are we to account for the English word ^e/ or 
its German form aall They make but one and the same 
word, and each means a kind of serpent ; and by merely 
dropping a single vowel of each name we obtain both el 
and al^ which were, according to Parkhurst, two well- 
known names of the sun with the heathen, and also, as 
shown farther back, with the ancient Jews, as names of 
the Deity. And when we remark that the nasal sound 
has been represented not only by n but by Dg, aly the 
reduced form of the German aaly will be found equal to 
angly and consequently, by means of the aspirate and its 
being replaced by the digamma, to fangly in which we 
see the word /ang, though the eel has none. 

These words suggest too many other observations to 
be noticed here. 



CHAPTER XX. 

HAND, SECOND NOTICE. 

But the ideas named after the hand are still so nume- 
rous and so very dissimilar, that a few more of them 
should be submitted to the reader's notice. 

In son we see a form not different from soin, which is 
the French of care, and this idea has been called after 
the Aandy since it is by its use we take care of whatever 
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we wish to be careful of. As Th may be represented by 
gifly it follows that soin (care) is equal to soigriy and this 
is confirmed by 8oigner being the verbal form of soin. 
But this soign cannot diflFer from the sogn of besogney and 
besogne means work, and work has been called after the 
hand, since it is with our hands that we work. If we 
now give to this sogne of besogne its other form of soin, 
we shall, instead of besogne, have besoin, which means 
want ; and this idea was, it would seem, first signified by 
extending the Aand. If we do therefore regard the W of 
want as representing the aspirate A, there will be no 
difference between want and Aant, that is, between want 
and Aand. But as many persons must have dropped the 
h of Aand, it must have been reduced to and, which by 
transposition becomes nad, that is naed; and this being 
the Saxon of need, we discover in hand, want, and need, 
three different forms of the same word. 

A word very different in form from any of these, but 
similar in meaning, is the Greek word dekter, dektes, 
or dektor, which means a beggar, a mendicant. But the 
radical sense is the hand, the latter idea being in this 
instance signified by dek, root of deka, meaning the ten 
fingers. Another word equal in form to dektes, dekter, 
or dektor, is deikter or deiktesj but how different the 
meaning, since it signifies one who indicates, and not 
one who begs. But the original source is still the hand. 
The French word mendiant (a beggar), and its Latin form 
mendicMs, and the French mander to show with the hand, 
are also radically the same as manus. Nor has the beg of 
beggar a different origin, for it is equal to the form d«^, 
and a bag is that which holds or contains ; and to hold or 
contain has been called after the hand. In bag we have 
also but a different form of mag that is, mak, or make;. 
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and this idea also has been called after the hand, as evcrv 
one must, from what has been already shown, admit. 
In order to see how hag is the same as mag^ the 
reader has only to recollect what he has seen farther 
back, namely, that hrine and hride are for marine and 
married^ this arising from the interchange of B and M, 
as brotos, and mortos in Greek ; and to which we may 
add, as an etymology hitherto unknown, the Latin words 
hinus and manus; for as the 1 of binus is for 01 or dy we 
see that binus is the same as banusy and consequently as 
manuSj after which the idea double was in this instance 
called. I say, in this instance, for the idea two, as already 
shown, must have been first signified by a repetition of 
the idea one^ and two and double are radically the same. 
If the reader cannot easily conceive how the I of the 
latter words is equal to 01 or a, he may be convinced 
that it is so by comparing bind and bandy in which it is 
easy to perceive the same word, a band being that which 
binds. But in this instance the B should not be consi- 
dered as replacing the in of manus, but as being for the 
Jl of hoind (hand) which became boind, and then, by the 
dropping of the 0, bindy and afterwards, by the coalescing 
of and l, band. 

This much will serve to guide the reader to many other 
etymologies. Thus the word bag (noticed above) being 
equal to magy and this being the root o( maggot (a worm) 
we see that the thing so called must have been named 
after the idea creep ; and as in creeping we make use of 
our hands, just as we do when making any thing, we thus 
see how ideas so dissimilar as making and maggot can be 
traced to the same source. 

But as an instance of two words equal in form, yet 
traceable to very different sources, we may refer to bag ; 
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for though it cannot diflPer fi'om hig^ neither of these 
words can belong to the same class of ideas. When we 
regard mag as the root of magnns^ we can connect it 
with hig^ these ideas, greatness and bigness, having at 
first been expressed by the same word ; and yet they do 
not belong to the class of ideas called after the hand, 
but to the one called after the sun, then revered as the 
greatest of objects. Another instance of this kind is 
afibrded by caput and cajpio, for the former being trace- 
able to height, belongs to the ideas called after the sun, 
whereas the cap of capio (to seize) is referable to the 
hand, and it is not different from thg hab oihaheOy its 
being for the aspirate A, just as it is in comu, of which 
the elder form must have been hornUy whence kom. 

Farther back I had occasion to show how the Portu- 
guese word for nail (an idea belonging to the class called 
after the hand) is cravo ; but from the T appearing under 
its form of 1, cravo becomes clavo in Spanish : in the 
same way we can show creep to be equal to deep, and 
this is but a different form of clip, to cut — an idea called 
after two, or dividing y and consequently belonging to the 
class called after the hand, though not in any other way 
related to the idea creep. Another form of both clip and 
creep is cropy to cut. 

If we now give the nasal sound to any of these latter 
forms, we shall obtain a word equal to climb. Witness 
grimper in French, and of which the etymology is con- 
firmed by what M. Littre admits under ^n»2j»^, namely, 
that ^^ On trouve griper pour grimper, et grimper 
pour gripper ;" and that the high German for grimper is 
hlimban. But M. Littre does not seem to suspect that 
every such idea is to be traced to the hand ; and still less 
does he seem to think that the root of all and each of 
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these words is cheiry the Greek oihand. And yet it 
is so. 

And because wanting this knowledge, MM; Littr^ 
and Diez are both at a loss to account for the origin 
of gravir. This word is, however, but another form 
of both grippcr and grimper, M. Littre's definition of 
gravir is, like all his other definitions, very correct. 
It is as follows : " Monter avec effort k quelque endroit 
escarpe en s'aidant des pieds et des mains" But he 
regards its derivation as uncertain, and, while rejecting, 
as he well might, the etymology given of it by Diez, he 
offers none of his own. These are his words : " Origine 
incertaine. Diez pense qu^il vient d^une forme gradire, 
qui est Italienne, et qui derive du Latin gradus, pas, 
gravir, du gravir par ^intercalation d^un V, comme dans 
povoir de Fancien pooir, Mais k cote de gravir est la 
forme de graver, qui ne se prfite pas bien k une telle 
explication.^^ 

The graver here referred to, is but another form of 
gravier ; but though M. Littre is well aware that graver 
and its Greek equivalent grapho are radically the same 
word, yet the difference in meaning between writing and 
climbing is so considerable, that he could not conceive 
their being in any way traceable to the same source. 
Hence the necessity for these three classes, into which 
all words have, from the very birth of language, been 
divided. Another instance of the advantage to be 
derived from this knowledge, is afforded by maggot and 
grub having the same meaning. A child acquainted 
with the principles which have grown out of this dis- 
covery of the origin of language, must know that it 
arises from both these words having for their source the 
class of ideas belonging to the hand ; and that grub is 
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not only equal to grab (to seize with the hand) but also 
to the grav of the French gravity to climb ; and the grav 
of graver and its Greek equivalent, namely, the graph of 
grapho; not to mention several others, such d^B gripe, 
grip, grapple, cripple, griffe, and the scrih of scribo and 
scribble, and the Bcriv of scrivener, in which latter forms 
the S is merely euphonic, and the C for g. 

from C having thus the power of g, we see that clove 
(the name of a spice) cannot differ from glove ; and this 
can be easily accounted for. Thus we know that clove 
is for cloUy this spice having been so called from its 
resemblance to a nail or clou ; and this idea being trace- 
able to the hand, as shown farther back, accounts for the 
identity in form of clove and glove, notwithstanding how 
widely they differ from each other in meaning. And 
the word glaive (a sword) is also to be traced to the 
same source, because the name of that which cuts, and 
consequently divides — an idea called after two, or the 
hand. Hence, in the firi>d of the Latin findere and the 
ferbd of the French fert^dre (each meaning to cleave) it is 
easy to perceive a form equal to hand, the f of each word 
being a substitute for the aspirate (h), and which is 
made evident by the Spanish of findere being hender. 
Here too we discover the origin of the idea to find; for 
what ^efind we have in hand. And as it is by our hands 
we defend ourselves, there can be no doubt but the ideas 
expressed by such words as hindering, defending, defence, 
fender, 2^x16. fence are also to be traced to the same source. 

And this knowledge must lead to many other 
etymologies of which I have myself no idea. Let us 
only remark that, according to my principles, there 
being no difference between rep and rap, the ideas ex- 
pressed by repo (to creep), and rapio (to carry off) must 
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belong to the same class of ideas ; and as we make use 
of our hands in creeping and also in carrying off, this 
will account for words so different in meaning as repo 
and rapio (creeping and carrying off) being equal (in 
form) to each other. 

And as the English word rap means a blow, and as it 
is with the hand that a blow is usually given, this 
accounts for two ideas so different as carrying off and 
giving a blow being expressed alike and being traceable 
to the same source. We are hence led to suspect that in 
the frap of the French word frapper, rap must be the 
root. But how are we to account for the f oifrap? In 
the same way we have accounted for ^^f oi findere in 
Latin and its French form fendre ; that is to say, we are 
to consider it as representing, the aspirate 11, according 
to which view frap must have been once written rhap, 
and then, by transposition, hrap, which, from the constant 
interchange of h and f, became^/raj». This is confirmed 
by Webster, from whom I learn that the Saxon of the 
verb to rap, is hrepan, hreppan, and repan. The English 
verb to rip is also written in Saxon with an h, witness 
hrypan, but it is also written in this language without 
the d ; and as it means to divide by cutting or tearing, 
and hence to make two of one, this shows it to belong to 
the class of ideas named after the hand. 

But we should not leave unnoticed our etymology of 
frapper, as Frenchmen are not aware that such an idea is 
to be referred Xo the hand for its primary sense. Here 
is all M. Littre says of its origin : '* Bourguign. ^rai^^i / 
Proven5./mjoar; anc.Cat./rajojoar; Ital./mjojOfl^r^/d'apres 
Grangagnage, du Hollandaisj'?aj0jo<9^, souffleter; Ang. to 
fiah, battre de Faile. Diez, qui donne aussi de Inattention 
& cette etymologic, incline pourtant vers le haut Alle- 
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mand, hra^pa, insulter, attribuant k frapjper le sens 
primitif d^injurier, sur ce fondement que, dans le patois 
Anglais, /rape a le sens de dire des injures, et que le mot 
n^ peut venir que du Fran5ais. Malgre cette autorit^, 
Fetymologie par flappen parait meriter la preference. 
Du reste, nous n^avons, dans Fhistorique, d^exemples que 
du XlVieme siecle/^ 

The above notice oifrapper suggests several observa- 
tions ; but as they might lead to others, I must pass 
them by. I cannot, however, help giving another 
instance of the advantage to be derived from knowing 
that words of very different meanings, but similar, or 
even alike, in form, can be traced to the same source. 

Let us notice ploughy but under the better and more 
intelligible form of jplow. We know from the identity 
and constant interchange of p and 6, that plow cannot 
differ from blow. But why should this be ? Because a 
plow is an instrument that cuts (the ground) j and a blow 
and a cut have been expressed alike. Thus the French 
word coup means not only a blow, but also a cut, witness 
coup and the verb couper. Hence in plowshare^ we have 
a repetition of the same idea, and which has been 
occasioned for the purpose of distinguishing share, a 
division, from its signifying that which cuts the ground. 
The French word charrue (a plow) is but a different form 
of our word share. But Frenchmen are so jEar from 
supposing this to be the derivation of charrue , that their 
etymology of it is a car with a wheel. Thus, M. Littr^ 
after giving the different forms under which this word 
appears in several languages and their dialects, concludes 
thus : ^^ Du Latin curruca, voiture, dont le nom general 
a passe specialement ^ la machine h. roue dite charrue.^' 
But M. Littre must know that a plow with a wheel to 
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it, is a modem invention. Most likely liis ^andfather 
never saw such a plow; I am pretty sure that mine 
never did. This derivation of charrue is, however, very 
plausible ; for char means a car, and rue may very well 
pass for rouCy a wheel. But char or car means to carry, 
as is shown by charrier ; and char is but a difPerent form 
of eheiTy the Greek of hand, to which source the two 
ideas to cut and to carry must be traced. Frenchmen 
have, however, this very word charrue in the sense of 
tearing or dividing ; but they esmnot perceive it. I 
must therefore take the liberty of showing it to them. 
It is the ehirure of dechirure. In the chir of this word 
we see choir, the being understood with its I, and as 
and % compose (I, choir is equal to char. And as to the 
mre of chirwr^, it is letter for letter the rue of cham/^, 
and from this we may infer that charrue must have once 
been written charure or ehirure, between which forms 
there is not a shade of difference. In the chir of 
ehirure it is easy also to perceive the chir of chimrgie, 
that is, in Greek, cheirourgia, and, as M. Littre shows, 
eheir and ergon, in which we see the two words hand 
and work. Nor should we here omit to observe that in 
the erg of ergon we have but a different form of cheir, 
the idea expressed by icork having been called after the 
hand. The 6 of the erg of ergon must have therefore 
been aspirated by some people, and from its having 
first been herg, have afterwards become ferg, and then 
^wg, verk, vork, and work. 

I may now be asked. What difference is there (radically 
considered) between charr^ie and car ? I answer. None 
whatever ; and yet a plow was never named after a car, 
nor a car after a plow. The cause of their identity arises 
from this, that the two ideas (carrying and cutting) 
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belong to the same source; I mean to the class of ideas 
called after the hand. 

What now may be the consequence of this identity ? 
The consequence may be, that the words for car and 
plow may in two different languages be expressed alike. 
This may happen even in the same language^ as is 
shown by the following, which I transcribe from vol. i. 
of M. Max Muller's Lectures, p. 288 : *' In the vale of 
Blaickmore a wagon is called ptough, or plow ; and zull 
(Anglo-Saxon syl) is used for aratrum" — Barnes' 
Dorset Dialect, p. 369, 

Let us now observe that ^^^on is for wayon^ so that 
its primary sense is conveyance ; but it is often expressed 
by the word cart ; and the Greek karrhon means, accord- 
ing to Donnegan, either a wagon or a car. It must 
have, therefore, been from the word plow being referable 
to the hand, that with some people it means to cut and 
with others to carry, these two ideas, cutting and carrying , 
being traceable to the same source. 

From the note just quoted, we see that zvil is used for 
aratrum in Dorsetshire. But zull is, says M. Max 
Miiller, syl in Anglo-Saxon ; but the form which Bosworth 
prefers to syl is sul ; and as U is for 01 (witness crux and 
croix, nux and noix) it follows that sul is equal to soil, 
which is often used for ground, land, or earth. I find 
also in Gaelic that ar is explained "ploughing, tillage, 
agriculture ;" and as a verb, " to plough, till, culti- 
vate '" and as an obsolete word, " land, earth" Thus we 
see that the Saxon word sul (aratrum) is equal to soil, 
though meaning a plow, and that this happens also in 
Gaelic. This would make it appear that the earth was 
called after a, plow or a plow after the earth. Neither 
derivation would, however, be correct. Men must have 
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had a word for the earth long previous to their having 
had one for the plough. Such an instrument is a modem 
invention^ when compared with the time when men lived 
by the chase, and on the wild fruits of the wood. But 
according to M. Max Miiller ', the earth " meant origi- 
nally the ploughed land, afterwards earth in general.^' 
This cannot have been, for the reason just given. But 
let us hear what Parkhurst says of the word earth: 
''JHK aro, Chaldee low, inferior. This word is used in 
the same sense in the Targums '• As a noun, the earth 
(Greek "Epa), either on account of its inferior situation, 
or from Heb. \^")K arj, the same y being, as usual, 
changed into ^ J, \^")K arj. It occurs, not as a verb, but as 
a noun feminine \^">K, the earth, the dry land, so called 
on account of its readily breaking to pieces ^/^ 

Here we see it admitted that earth means low ; but 
Parkhurst mistakes when he supposes that it may have 
obtained its name from " its readily breaking or crum- 
bling to pieces;'^ lowness is the only meaning it can at 
first have had. But from the words signifying cutting 
or breaking not differing from the one serving as a name 
for the earth, the latter has been thence derived by 
etymologists. Ar, or a form of equal value, must have 
been the first word for earth ; but when the d of this 
form obtained its aspirate, and so became har, the h must, 
in order to suit the sound it sometimes obtained, have 
become ch, which brought ar equal to char ; and char 
is but a different form of the Greek cheir (hand), whence 
the ideas of breaking *i cutting, tearing, or ploughing, but 
which have no relationship with the idea earth. No 
word appears more likely to lead to the belief that the 

8 Lexicon, vol. i.p. 285. ' See Castell. Lex. Heptag. 

1 Lex- p. 33. Ed. 1788. 
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«arth must have been named after the plough i^an 
the now obsolete English verb to ear, which means to 
plough. But with the aspirate, ear becomes hear^ and 
consequently, from the Ifl being replaced, as it often is, 
by 5, and 8 by shy hear is brought equal to shear , which 
means to cuty and does not differ from share, shire, or 
the char of charrue, or the chir of chirure, radical part 
of dechirv/re. And if we allow this old verb ear to be 
preceded by such a pronominal article as id, it, the, or 
to (for these four are all one and the same), and then 
some such form to join with it, ear will become tear, in 
which we see the meaning we have assigned to charrue. 
But when the pronominal article preceding • ear fell be- 
hind, then ear became card, eart, or earth. But if the 
article preceding ear happened to be is, which has still 
the same meaning as each of the four just mentioned, 
then ear became, when this is fell behind, earis, con- 
tracted to ears, and afterwards to ars, whence art, from 
arte, ablative of ars. The idea art must have therefore 
been named after the hand; and the tech of the Greek 
techne (art) confirms this derivation, for it is equal to 
tak or take, and also to the dech of dechomjai, to take, 
as well as to the dek of deka (ten), whence deko, to 
seize, to grasp. If we aspirate the O, of art, we obtain 
hart, and here, by the common substitution of r for Tl, 
we get hant, which is the same as hand. But as hart is 
also equal to hard, it follows that hand may have been 
often 80 written. This view is confirmed by hard hy 
having the meaning of hand hy ; that is, at hand, not 
distant. It is also confirmed by the/ar^ o( fardeau, 
which cannot differ from hard ; and/ar (root oifardeau) 
is the/J?/* oifero, to carry, to bear ; an idea called after 
the hand. In this word hard we have also the French 
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hardeSy which means clothes^ either old or new. This 
word, hardes, serves to show how necessary it is to know 
to what class an idea must belong. Little do French 
philologists suspect that, radically considered, hardes does 
not diflPer from cheiry and that it is but a different form 
of the English words bear and wear. Several instances 
are, however, given by M. Littre, showing that hardes 
must be the same as fardeSy and that the latter means 
clothing. This is clearly shown, both under the articles 
hardes 2LX)Afardes. But the conclusion come to is, ^^origine 
incertaine,'^ There could have been no uncertainty, 
however, if it had been known that such an idea is 
traceable for its origin to the hand, and that iiomfardeau 
meaning what is borne, so does it mean what is worn, 
and consequently wearing apparel. 

Even hard (durus) must be referred to the hand j for it 
is with this memberthat wemake^/7», and consequently 
harden. Hence durus is explained hyJlrmMS. But rudis, 
though it is the same word, has not been called after ihe 
hand, but after durus. In the rud oirudis it is, however, 
easy to perceive a form equal to hard, and hence to hand, 
for rud cannot, as the r may fall behind its U, differ from 
urdy which is the same as ard, and (with the aspirate) as 
hard. 

ForMy which is an idea very different from any of these, 
must also be traced to the hand, for it is with the hand 
we give to things iheir forms ; and this is confirmed by 
the Latin formosuSy since it may be rendered into Eng- 
lish by hand^omi^. It is also confirmed by the Greek 
charieisy of which the root char is the same as cheir, the 
hand, and of which the meaning is also handsome. 

The idea abundance may be also traced to the hand. 
Hence, much in English and mucho in Spanish cannot differ 

L 
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from mach^ nor mach from make. But we are not to sup- 
pose that these ideas (abundance and making) are otherwise 
related than by their belonging to the same source. The 
radical identity of many and manus is also very apparent; 
aud hence it is that manus in Latin is synonymous with 
grex, and grex and the Greek of hand (ckeir) are radically 
the same word. And as grex means a troupe , troupeau, or 
large number, hence the French word trop, and of which 
the turb of turba (a multitude) is but a different form ; 
and when we regard the rojp of trop as its radical part, it is 
easy to perceive, since its is for 0% and 01 for tt, that it 
cannot differ from the rajp of rajpio; nor can the urb of 
the turb of turba differ from either rub or rob, ideas which 
have been also called after the hand, but, like the rajp of 
rapio, are not otherwise related to trojp or turba. And as 
grex is used in the sense of herd (of cattle) we thus discover 
that herd is for hand, and nowise different from the hard 
of hard by, that is, hand by, at hand ; nor from the 
French word hardes, an idea traceable also to the hand, as 
shown above. 

As some words can be easily traced to the hand, such 
as grapho in Greek and scribo in Latin, of which the 
radical parts are equal to such forms as grap, gripe, crib, 
rob, rap, &c., they will lead to the etymology of others 
equal in meaning but so different in form as not appear- 
ing to be traceable to the same source. Thus, to torite, 
which is the English of grapho and scribo, bears under 
its present form no resemblance to a word for the hand ; 
but from our knowing that such must be its origin, 
we are at once led to its etymology. Thus, when we take 
the W of write as representing the aspirate h, we see that 
write <}annot differ from hrite ; and as this aspirate was, 
according to the different ways of pronouncing it, some- 
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times accompanied by C, and sometimes by t^, it became cll 
with some people (as with the Latins and Italians)^ and 
with others (as with the Saxons) A^, now represented by 
why chy and wh. These signs are therefore equal to each 
other^ and also to C^U, In quiy cAiy and wAoy we have 
therefore only one and the same word under these three 
different forms. Hence, the quan of quando is equal 
to wheity and quoi is equal to the wha of what. And as 
Ihis proves qu and ich to be as one sign, it follows, 
since (JU cannot differ from ch (witness qui and chi), that 
forite or (as it might have been represented) whrite is 
equivalent to chrifey in the chr of which it is easy to per- 
ceive the Greek of hand, ckeivy vowels being understood 
between consonants. And in cheir we see a form precisely 
equal to the char of character y which means an alphabetical 
sign. Hence, the Greek word 'x^apdfcrrj^ is thus ex- 
plained by Donnegan, "one who traces characters, a 
^mtety a copyist .^^ 

Another word, which it would be difficult to trace 
to its real source, is our word rend. But as to rend 
means to teary and as we have already traced this 
idea to the hand, we at once see that rend must be for 
re-handy that is, to double handy to make two of 
any thing, to divide it, and consequently to tear it. 
But to say that to rend is rendan in Saxon, is not to 
tell us any thing worth knowing, as I am not now a whit 
wiser respecting the primary sense of either word than 
I was before. 

As an instance of this kind of imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the origin of words, I wish here to notice 
the etymology of copy, I learn from Webster that 
it is copie in French and copy in Armoric. I go to 
Johnson, and find the following : " copie, French ; copia, 

L a 
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low Latin. Q;u,od cuipiam facta est copia exscribendi. 
Junius inclines^ after his manner, to derive it from, kotto^^ 
labour; because, says he, to copy another^s writing is 
very paiirful g,nd laborious/^ 

I no^ go to De Roquefort, who derives copie from the 
Latin copia, abundance. Not satisfied with any of these, 
I consult M. Littre, from whom I transcribe the follow- 
ing derivation of copie : " Saintonge. coupie ; Proven9. 
copia^ du Latin copia, abondance, permission, d'oii le 
sens restreint de permission de reproduire, de copie, con- 
tracte de cum et ops, richesse (voyez opulent) " 

As I cannot perceive the least relationship between 
two such ideas as a transcript and abundance or opu- 
lence, I am obliged to refer to one of the principles of 
my own discovery, namely, that has always 1 under- 
stood, and that and 1 make G, which will give me cap 
for the cop of cop^ or copie ; and in cap I find the root of 
capio, which means to take, seize, &c., an idea called after 
the hand, and to copy any thing is to take it off. It is, 
moreover, easy to conceive, that as a copy is a transcript, 
and as a transcript is a writing, and as to write, as shown 
above, has been named after the hand, so must the idea 
of copying be traceable to the same source. Hence, to 
copy is in Greek fM€T(vypd(f)a), which corresponds with its 
Latin form transcribe. The Greek 'xapaKLTr)^ means also 
one who copies or traces characters, and consequently a 
writer. 

As to copia, it cannot difier from copy or copie, and 
hence, as M. Littr^ shows, copie is in Proven9al written 
copia, which circumstance has been, most probably, the 
cause of his supposing that copie means abundance. But 
to what class of ideas does copia, abundance, belong? 
To tho^e of the hand, most certainly ; and hence manus 
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is often taken in the sense of copia. It is, therefore, a 
great mistake, and one which I find in several Latin 
dictionaries as well as in M. Littr^ (under copie), to 
suppose that cqpia is composed of cum and ops. Even 
their word heaiiconp might show Frenchmen that abun- 
dance should be traced to the hand ; for as the coup of 
this word means a blow, its origin cannot be doubted. 
As to the beau here used, it does but heighten the signi- 
fication of coup, Beaucoup may be therefore said to 
mean literally a great deal, coup and the cop of copia 
being the same word. The English word deal confirms 
the truth of these observations ; for it is frequently used 
in the sense of mucky as, a deal of money means, much 
money. A deal at cards may be also said to have the 
literal meaning of a giving at cards, and hence the French 
of this noim is une donne. And as a thing g^ven means 
a gift, and as the Latin of gift is munus, this word cannot 
differ, save conventionally, from manus. These views 
are further confirmed by the Italian word copia, which 
means in this language not only abundance but copy 
also; and this was an additional reason for influencing 
M. Littre to derive copie from ccpia. But every philo- 
logist must now know why these two words are in Italian 
written alike. And it must be admitted, that but for 
the discovery that there is a class of ideas called after the 
hand, and of which a great many are expressed by names 
widely different in meaning ; never could the identity in 
form of two such words as copie and copia be accounted 
for. But whence came this knowledge that there is 
such a division ? It has, like the other two divisions of 
ideas, grown out of the discovery of the origin of speech, 
without which it could never have been acquired. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

RIVERS OP THE SUN. — ^WHY RIVERS STYLED RIVERS OF 
THE SUN, HAVE BEEN SO CALLED. — ORIGIN OF THE 
SUPERSTITION TO WHICH THE NAME HAS GIVEN 
BIRTH. 

Can the reader account for the English noun salt being 
radically the same as the Latin verb saltOy which means 
both to leap and to dance ? He will answer, that by the 
use of our principles he can very easily do so. Thus, he 
knows that to hrine is, as we have shown, to put in brine, 
that is, to mariner y as the French have it ; so that, from 
the interchange of h and ^, hrine and marine make only 
one word ; and hrine is salt water, for marine, from which 
it cannot differ, is radically the same as mare, Latin of 
sea. And the sea, as we shall see, has been named after 
water, and water afterlife, whence motion ; and such too 
is the primaiy signification of both leaping and dancing, 
these ideas not differing from each other in meaning, but 
conventionally. Hence, sal in Latin means both salt 
and sea water, and it is the radical part of salt, as it is 
also of a\? in Greek, which has stiU the same meaning. 
Thus, from salt having been called after the sea, and the 
sea after water, and water after life or motion, it follows, 
since to leap and to dance do each imply motion, that 
any word meaning salt may also mean to leap or to 
dance. But it may be remarked that danse in French 
an4 dance in English, do not in any way appear signifi- 
cant cf water. But this is a great mistake. There is 
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perhaps no word in the world more significant of water 
than dance. But how so ? Because no word is more fre- 
quently used in the sense of river — which has been called 
after water — than don; and that this is the same as dan, 
is not only proved by our principles (O being the same as 
01, and O and 1 being the parts composing (J), but it is 
also proved by the fact itself, as is shown by the Danube 
being in German written Donau ; that is, Don ean^ or 
water of the Don, or Dan. Nor is the uhe of Danube less 
significant of water than the dU of the German Donau, 
the 6 being here what the d is in the Greek im, which is 
the root of udor ; that is, with the aspirate, hudor, water. 
To this let us add, that in Sanskrit— of which Greek 
and Latin are regarded by the learned as no better than 
dialects — the signs "d and r are a/a^^ay*,^' according to 
Colonel Tod*, " permutable ; " so that such words as dan, 
don, or dun cannot, especially when of Sanskrit origin, 
differ from ran, ron, or run, each of which forms is as 
significant of motion as rheo in Greek, which means to 
flow, and is radically the same as the names Rhine and 
Rhone, There are, as the author of the Anacalypsis 
observes, many rivers in different parts of the world 
known by the name of Bon, And as Bon means also 
Lord, and as it was a name of the sun, this were suf- 
ficient to account for rivers having obtained divine wor- 
ship, and also for the sacredness of water, ^fter which 
the idea river was called. But learned men — having 
no suspicion that this superstitious belief arose from 
water being, as already shown, traceable to the sun, then 
adored as the sole god of this world — have ever in vain 
sought for the cause of a circumstance apparently so 
extraordinary, as that many rivers and the sun should 

« Col. Tod, Hist Raj. vol. i. p. 51, note. 
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be designated alike. ''When I find/' says Godfrey Hig- 
gins' "widely separated countries, towns, and rivers 
called by the same names, I cannot consent to attribute so 
striking a coincidence to the efiect of accident or of uncon- 
nected causes. I feel myself obliged to believe that some 
common cause must have operated to produce a common 
effect. I find rivers by the name of Don in many 
different countries, and under very peculiar circumstances. 
Almost all great rivers have been called rivers of the sun. 
May not the origin of this be found in the abstruse con- 
sideration, that they appear to be directly the produce 
of the sun ; and may they not originally have been thus 
called as a sacred name ? '^ '' In almost all countries we 
find sacred rivers. The priests of all countries wished to 
have the river which ran through their territory sacred ; 
from this it is that we find so many rivers dedicated to 
the sun, and called in the different languages by a name 
answering to the word sun*.'' 

In the same writer (vol. ii. p. 98) I find also the 
following : '' TertuUian, Jerome, and other Fathers of the 
Church, inform us that the Gentiles celebrated on the 
25th of December, or on the 8th day before the calends 
of January, the birth of the god Sol, under the name of 
Adonis, in a cave like that of Mithra; and the cave 
wherein they celebrated his mysteries was that in which 
Christ was bom in the city of Bethlehem, or, according 
to the strict meaning of the word Bethlehem, in the city 
of the house of the sun." 

And referring in a note to the name Adonis, here 
mentioned, the writer adds : '' And from this word, all 
the rivers called Don have derived their names." But 
this happens to be a great mistake. Never was a river, 

s AnacalypuB, vol. i. p. 532. « Ibid. p. 529. 
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when first named^ called after the sun, but after water, 
of which the name did not, because signifying life and 
motion, differ from that of the sun. And such was in 
ancient times the cause of the superstitious belief in the 
sacredness of water and of rivers. But when rivers were 
first named, they could not have given rise to superstition. 
And why so ? Because it was then well known that each 
of their names meant water, and nothing more. But 
when this very simple and natural meaning was, ^ter a 
time— perhaps a very long time— so entirely forgotten 
that the word at first signifying water appeared, through 
the change which language had in the interval undergone, 
no more as an appellative, but as a proper name ; then 
must rivers, from their names and those of the sun 
being found alike, have first begun to be regarded 
as sacred — ^but not before. If we do therefore except 
the innocent worship of the sun, there appears to have 
been far less superstition in the world at the birth of 
language than there has been at any time since. 

He who believes in the doctrine of ancient types, 
cannot fail to have noticed what has been just quoted, 
respecting the idol Adonis. I open my Parkhurst, who 
was, of all learned Christians, one of the most orthodox, 
in order to see how far so firm a believer in this doctrine 
approves of the instance I refer to. It appears that 
Adonis was called Tammuz also. To this, Parkhurst, 
referring, says, '^ Jerome interprets Tammuz by Adonis, 
and observes that in Hebrew and Syriac he is called 
Tammuz.^' ^^ But still, what was meant by Tammuz or 
Adonis ? Macrobius says, ^ Adonis was undoubtedly 
the sun*, and many other writers are of the same 
opinion.' ^^ And Parkhurst further observes, "I find 

i <' Adonin qaoqne solem esse non dabitabitur." 
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myself obliged to refer Tammuz^ as well as the Greek 
and Roman Hercules, to that class of idols which were 
originally designed to represent the promised Saviour , the 
desire of all nations. His other name, Adonis, is almost 
the very Hebrew *inK aduni, or Lord, a well-known 
name of Christ'/' 

Parkhurst refers, in a note, to another part of his 
Lexicon', where he expresses the same opinion 
respecting Hercules, regarding his labours ^^to have 
been originally designed as emblematic memorials of 
what the real Son of God and Saviour of the world was 
to do and suffer for our sakes : — 

N6a-(ov OeKtCTTipia iravra Kojii^cov, 
Bringing a cure for all our ills" 

I should have remarked sooner, that in the radical 
part of a\9 (Greek of salt), that is, in. kal, which, from 
the aspirate becoming S, gives the sal of salt, we have 
also the radical part of salvus (safe), and which is the 
same as save, and consequently as saver and saviour. 
Now, as sol cannot differ from sal (salt), and as salt has 
been always used for saving food, this too were sufficient 
to suggest the superstitious belief that the sun should be 
regarded as a saviour. 

It is scarce necessary to observe that the hal of a\9 
(Greek of salt) cannot differ from keal in English, or 
from kcelan in Saxon ; and to keal is to cure, and to cure 
fish or meat is to save it. The root of kalig, Saxon of 
holy, serves also to show that the sun must have been 
named kal; for it was at the time man revered him as 
God, that the idea holy was named after him. Hence, 
the Aol of holy and sol make only one word. 

• Heb. Lex. p. 734 " Ibid. p. 469. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE NAME OF THE SUN CAN HAVE NO ORIGINAL. — ^AN 

INSTANCE OF THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS KNOWLEDGE. 

WHAT M. MAX MtJLLER, GRIMM, AND OTHER PHILOLOGISTS 
THINK OF THE WORDS GOD AND GOOD. 

" There is perhaps/^ writes Max Miiller, " no etymology 
SO generally acquiesced in as that which derives God from 
good. In Danish, good is god, but the identity of sound 
between the English god and the Danish god is merely 
accidental. The two words are distinct, and are kept 
distinct in every dialect of the Teutonic family. As in 
English we have God and good, we have in Anglo-Saxon 
God and god ; in Gothic, Guth and god ; in Old High 
German, Cot and cuot ; in German, Gott and gut; in 
Danish G^wtf? and ^0^®; in Dutch, G^c>^ and ^(?^^. Though 
it is impossible to give ^ satisfactory etymology of either 
God or goody it is clear that two words which thus run 
parallel in all these dialects without ever meeting cannot 
be traced back to one central point. God was most likely 
an old heathen name of the Deity, and for such a name, 
the supposed etymological meaning of good would be far 
too modern, too abstract, too Christian ^.^^ 

The mistakes in this passage would be unpardonable 
if its author knew any thing of the origin of language. 

^ Is this an oversight of the press ? The writer has just said that in 
Danish God and good are expressed alike. 
Lectures, 2nd Series, pp. 285, 286. 
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We see that he does not find fault with the etymology 
which derives God from good, but. because such a mean- 
ing for the name of the Deity " would be far too modem, 
too abstract, too Christian/^ No, Sir ; but it would be 
too absurd : it would be taking the derivative for the 
original. But we should still be at a loss to know the 
origin of the word good ; whereas we are no way em- 
barrassed when we take the name of the Deity for the 
original, and good for its derivative, nothing being more 
natural than to suppose that the idea of goodness was 
named after the author of all goodness. When M. Max 
Miiller declares so positively as he does, that ^^ it is m- 
jpossible to give a satisfactory etymology of either God or 
good, " he is, it appears, supported in this opinion by 
Grimm, whom all philologists (except one) look up to as 
an infallible authority. This I learn from the following 
passage : '^ The derivation of our EnglisTi word God is 
doubtful; but I fear the beautiful belief, that it is 
deduced from good must be abandoned. Grimtn^ shows 
that there is a grammatical diflFerence between the words 
in the Teutonic language signifying God and good^J' 
Of course there is a difiference, and which has been wisely 
made, and for the sole purpose of distinguishing the one 
word from the other. But this difference is sometimes 
so very slight as to make no difference at all. Witness 
God in Danish, which is in this tongue the name of the 
Deity, and which means also good. Witness also God 
and god in Anglo-Saxon, of which the latter (meaning 
good) cannot be distinguished from the former but by 
the accent over the O. 

Thus, by the application of our principles, and not by 

' Deutsch. Myth. p. 12. 

' Farrar, Orig^ of I^ingaage, p. 123. 
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any particular acumen of our own, we have here clearly- 
shown the etymology of two very important words, which 
the highest judges iu philology have hitherto thought 
^^ impossible " 

That the idea of goodness must, as just shown, have 
been named after whatever was revered as the source of 
all goodness, I have now another very plain proof to sub- 
mit to the reader. In NoeFs ^^ Dictionnaire de la Fable'^ 

I find the following : " Le Dieu Bon etait le dieu des 
buveurs ; cequi le fait quelquefois confondre avec Bacchus. 

II avait un temple qui conduisait de Thebes au mont 
Menale. Phurnatus donne aussi ce titre k Priape, et 
d^autres k Jupiter.^^ 

It is here stated that the heathen divinity named '' le 
Bon,^^ or the Good, was thought by some to be the same 
as Jupiter. But why so ? Because Jupiter was anciently 
worshipped as the supreme God ; that is, as goodness it- 
self. But why should this divinity be confounded also with 
Priapus ? Because the latter, though ridiquled by many, 
was, according to Bryant, " looked upon by others as the 
soul of the world ; the first principle, which brought all 
things into light and being ^ " Priapus was therefore, 
in the opinion of many of his worshippers, equal to, if not 
above, Jupiter himself. But why was le Bon thought to 
be by some of the heathens the same as Bacchus ? Be- 
cause Bacchus was the god of wine, and in wine and the 
bon of bonus we have the same word, as we may perceive 
when we observe that the Greek of wine is oZi/09, but of 
which the root om cannot difier from hoin (some persons 
having aspirated the 0) nor Jioin iroxn. foin, boiUy voin, or 
woin, the aspirate preceding the om of oinos having 
been often replaced by /, i, t;, or w, so that oin became 

> See Howell's Compendium, p. 351. 
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boin, and boin by the dropping of the 1 became bon. 
There must have therefore been a time when the bon of 
bonus was boin, and which is its correct form, for the 
reason that is equal to 01. Hence, from boin (the 
elder form of bon) having not only the meaning of good 
but of wine also, the belief prevailed with many that the 
divinity named the Bon was the god of wine, and conse- 
quently the same as Bacchus. In Spanish the word for 
wine is not only vino but bino also, which is the same as 
boino ; and boino is, by the dropping of the I, not different 
from bono. 

Judging from what we have already seen, the ideas 
wine and goodness are no way related, though they may 
have often been expressed by the same word. This arises 
from wine having been called after drink, and drink 
after water, and water, as already shown, after life. 
Hence the several ideas wine, drink, water, and life might 
be signified by the same word ; so that from one of these 
ideas, life, having been called after its supposed author, 
the sun, it might be expressed by a word not differing 
from one meaning God or goodness ; and so might wine, 
because but another word for drink, and hence for water, 
which was called after life, just as life was called after 
the sun, which, when worshipped, was believed to be 
the source of all goodness. M. Max Miiller says ; '^ God 
was most likely an old heathen name of the Deity. 
This is very true ; but the Deity was then the sun. 

In M. Max Miiller^s ^^ Chips from a German Workshop, 
the ideas of God and good are again alluded to. It seems 
that Welcker, a great German scholar, is of opinion that 
God and good have the same ^meaning. But this too is 
a mistake. Professor Welcker should say that good has 
been called after God, and that its first meaning must 
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have been godlike {gutig). Good is an adjective in the 
positive degree^ having only some of the qualities of good- 
ness ; it is even less than better and best, whereas the 
word God takes in all the qualities — it is goodness itself; 
in other words, it is a degree even above the superlative. 
In Saxon, god with the accent over its means good ; 
without the accent, it means God. There must have been 
— for the sake of distinction — a difference in pronuncia- 
tion between the two words. The following is the pas- 
sage in which M. Max Miiller refers to Professor 
Welcker : " We should sometimes like to ask a question, 
for instance, how Professor Welcker could prove that the 
German word God has the same meaning as good. He 
quotes Grimm's ^ History of the German Language,' 
p. 571, in support of his assertion ; but we looked in vain 
for any passage where Grimm gives up his opinion, that 
the two words God and good run parallel in all the 
Teutonic dialects, but never converge towards a common 
origm . 

Yes, Professor Welcker mistakes when he asserts that 
there is no difference in meaning between God and good. 
There is, as I have shown, a wide difference. Grimm's 
mistake arises from his supposing that the name God 
must have had for its original some other word, which 
he and his admirer find ^^ impossible " to discover. So far 
they are right. Such a discovery is impossible, but they 
know not why. I can, however, tell them how it happens, 
and so can, I am sure, every intelligent reader who has 
studied this discovery of mine and its principles. The 
name God, which was at first only the 0, was a name of 
the sun. 

It must have become 06?, by the ending with a 

* " Chips from a German Workshop," vol. ii. p. 150. 
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dental sound; and then by the O of od having been 
aspirated, and the aspirate having been replaced by g, 
God was obtained '. Now, from the name of the sun 
having been the origin of human speech, it follows that 
it can have no original; and this undoubted fact were of 
itself sufficient to prove the truth of my discovery. M. 
Max Miiller, however, derives the name of the sun — as 
do other philologists — from a source which it cannot 
have had. 

Thus, in the second volume of his Lectures (page 353), 
he says : ^^ From roots meaning to shiney to be bright^ 
names were formed for sun, moon, stars, the eyes of man, 
gold, silver, play, joy, happiness, love.^' Here are several 
mistakes ; but for the present I wish to notice only his 
bold assertion that the sun took its name from roots 
meaning to shine and to be bright. Then, after what, I 
should like to know, was the idea to shine called ? After 
the sun, certainly, and not the sun after such an idea. 
M. Max Miiller tells us • that Moses was rightly stripped 
of his scientific knowledge ; but if Moses has made the 
sun come several days after light , does not M. Max Miiller 
commit as great a fault in deriving the name of the sun 
from the verb to shine ? But he is not the only one who 
makes this gross mistake. Thus, Donnegan gives tki] as 
the root of rfKio^, and his meaning of eki) is thus given : 
^^The heat of the sun — sunshine; daylight,^^ and to 
which he adds the following : ^^ Etymon, this word is the 
theme of rfhJio^" 

If this etymology had any truth in it, we should be- 
lieve that which is impossible to believe, namely, that 
the heat of the sun as well as sunshine and daylight, 

^ " In some dialects G (r) is prefixed to words as a sign of aspiration." 
— Donnegan. • VoL i. p. 377. 
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must have preced<ed the existence of the sun itself. M. 
Regnier, an eminent Greek scholar, gives also, in his 
excellent edition of " Le Jardin des Racines Grecques" eXrj 
as the root of "JT\ao9. 

In Alexandre's Greek and French dictionary, which is 
allowed to be the best that Prance has now to boast of, 
the same blunder is repeated, even in its eleventh and 
last edition, as the following serves to show : ^^ ijMo^s, 
racine ?\rj" 

And eXr) is thus rendered : " chaleur du soleil ; eclat 
du soleil j hS,le/' 

This addition otAdle increases the blunder considerably. 
Thus, as une figure halee means a sun-burnt face, to derive 
the sun's name from such a source, is to make us believe 
that a man's face must have been reddened by the sun 
before the sun had yet appeared. But granting this, 
where or how, we beg to ask, was the word hS,le itself 
obtained ? It is certainly but another name of the sun. 
But in order to show how this can be, let us first observe 
that hale should not have been written hasle^ as it some- 
times was, and which is indicated by its circumflex. But,, 
according to the different forms given of it by M. Littre, 
it has appeared oftener without the S than with it. 
Hdler has been even written herle, Bnt both the T and 
the S are rejected by M. Littr^, who says : "Quant aux 
formes en S ou en T, elles s'expliquent par la tendance de 
I'ancienne langue k intercaler ces lettres parasites." Hdle, 
which is the substantive form of haler, should be there- 
fore written, as it often has been, hale and not hS<le or 
hasle. And if we now give to Helios its fuller form, it 

will become hallos ; for its e being equal to 0, and this 

• 

O having, as usual, its % understood, and from and % 
making a, hel becomes hal, and this is, no doubt, the 
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original of h&le, or, as it should be written, hale. The 
truth of this analysis is made evident by the fact that 
halioa is, in the Doric dialect, for Helioa. 

Now, as hdU means, when referring to the face, *«»- 
bvrnt it cannot be a mistake to derive a word with this 
meaning from a name of the sun. But Diez, who is a 
great favourite with M, littre, derives it from the Fle- 
mish word hael, which means dry (sec); and he confirms, 
as he supposes, this derivation by showing an adjective 
ijiasle) which is used by Rutcbeuf in the sense of d/ry. 
But it should be remarked that the idea of dryness may 
be signified by a word not different from one of the many 
names of the Eun, which arises frvm every such idea 
being traceable to this source. But as a word meaning 
(fry cannot be traced as directly to a name of the sun 
as one meaning sunburnt, we should consider hMe as 
having come direct from a name of the sun, and not 
irom a word meaning dry, which idea must be traced 
indirectly to a name of the sun, as through some word 
signifying air, fire, or heat. But M. Littre, for whose 
opinion I have great respect, when referring to this 
derivation given by Diez, expresses himself thus in its 
favour : " II prouve que dans h&le est non pas le sens de 
solei! on de vent, mais le sens de dessecher." But there 
can be no better proof that this happens to be a mis- 
take of M. Littre's, than his own correct definition of 
haier, which is as follows : " Rendre le teint brun et 
rouge&tre, en parlant du soleil et du grand air." And 
this definition of kaler does not differ from the following 
by De Roquefort: "Action du Eoleil et du j^nd a 
le teint," And De Roquefort's derivation of the DDt 
hale, which, as well ay its verbal form, he wiitess 
a circumflex, is as follows ; " Du liatio a 
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alea, ardeur du soleil ; d'autres le d^riveiit de haliog pour 
helios, le soleil." I prefer the latter ; for as the participle 
Afflfe' means sunhumt, I canDot help believing but this 
idea has come direct from a name of the sun, and not 
from such a derivative as ardeur. But we should not 
omit noticing this word ardeur : its radical part is ard, of 
which the root is ar, and as ar cannot, from the constant 
interchange of T and I, differ from al, we thus ohtain the 
well-known name of the sun with the heathens, and, 
as Parkhurst admits, of the Diety also with the true 
believers. But with the aspirate, al becomes kal, whence 
the hel of helios, and consequently sol and ««w, S being a 
constant representative of the aspirate h. But as al 
cannot differ from au, as every French school-boy knows 
[au roi being for « le roi}, it follows that the ard of 
ardeur cannot differ from aud, and this, with the aspirate 
to which its d is entitled, becomes haud, that is, chawd, 
Jl and ch being equal to each other, as already shown. 
And in hand or chaud we see but different forms of hot 
and heat in English. 

Though the intelligent reader may have now seen 

enough to feel assured that every ancient name of the 
Diety has grown out of the one that first served to 
designate the sun, the hieroglyphic ; yet it may not, 
perhaps, be thought too much if we offer another instance 

of this fact, already so evident. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

BUDDHA. 

" Mr. Crbuzer says^ ^ There is not in all history and 
antiquity, perhaps, a question at the same time more im- 
portant and more difficult than that concerning Buddha/ 
He then acknowledges that by his name, his astronomical 
character, and close connexion, not only with the 
mythology and philosophy of the Brahmins, but with a 
great number of other religions, this personage, truly 
mysterious, seems to lose himself in the night of time, 
and to attach himself by a secret bond to every thing 
which is obscure in the East and in the West'/^ 

A great deal of the obscure and mysterious in the 
accounts given of Buddha, has no doubt grown out of 
his name. "The Buddhists,^^ says Godfrey Higgins, 
when they address the Supreme Being, or Buddha, use 
the word Ad^ which means the fir st^" 

But this name must have been preceded by 06?, and 
od by the hieroglyphic O, the sun ; which by the teeth 
meeting at the close of this sound, od was obtained, 
whence came, by means of the aspirate and its changes. 
Hod, Bod, Pod, God, and a variety of other forms, 
according to the vocal organs employed on ending the 
sound of the O. 

Faber gives sixteen different names of Buddha, of 
which many are clearly but different forms of the same 
word. Thus there can be no difference between bod and 

7 Anacalypis, vol. L p. 153. » Ibid., voL i. p. 199. 
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wod (root of Woden) , nor between wod and God. Hence, 
a third class of his names is (as given by Faber) 
Gautameh, Godama, Godam, Codam, &c.^. 

Among these forms we see two (Godama and Godam) 
of which the radical part is God ; and this word must, 
if there be any truth in my principles, have served to 
name the sun. Hence Higgins says: ^^Two facts seem 
to be universally agreed upon by all persons who have 
written respecting Buddha. The first is, that at last he 
is always found to resolve himself into the sun, either as 
the sun, or as the higher principle of which the sun is the 
image or emblem, or of which the sun is the residence* 
The second is, that the word Buddha means wisdom \^^ 

Thus we find it admitted that Buddha is but another 
name of the sun; and as to this name meaning also 
wisdom, it might have still many other meanings, all 
and each of which would increase the fabulous history we 
have of this divinity, who was, say the learned, once 
adored as God over the whole world ^. 

But I have an observation to make respecting the 
universal worship of Buddha. I wish, however, before 
making this observation, to draw the reader's attention 
to one of the meanings given by the learned to his 
name — that of wisdom. As it has not been hitherto 
known that every name of the heathen mythology can 
be shown, by the application of our principles, to have 
at least several meanings, learned men are, in general, 
satisfied with one ; and they are so for the reason that 
it is not in their power to discover any more. 

• Faber, Pag. Idol. b. iv. ch. v. p. 351. 

* Anacalypsis, vol. i. pp. 154, 155. 

2 According to M. Barthelcmy Saint-Hilaire, whose very learned and 
interesting work I am now reading, Buddha's most celebrated name 
means * le Savant, TEclaire, TEveille " (p. 73). This fine work is entitled 
" Le Buddha et sa Religion." Paris, 1868. 
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In a learned work which has just appeared (1868), 
entitled " Grammaire Comparee des Langues Classiques,"^2LV 
M. F. Baudry, the name Buddha is said to mean eveilUy 
savant*, which corresponds with the meaning wisdom, 
assigned to it hj Higgins and others. But this divinity- 
was never called after either learning or wisdom; nor does 
his name bear such a meaning among his worshippers 
at the present day, as we shall soon see. But even sol 
can be shown to mean wisdom; for, its 1 is but a 
different form of U, as is shown by the French coin named 
a son haying been anciently sol; and sou is the same as 
soVy and sov the same as the soph of sophos and sophia; 
that is, wise, wisdom. And such too is the sap of sapientia 
and the sav of savoir, not to mention sage and sagesse. 
Even the hel of helios of the Greeks and the al and el of 
the Hebrews, are all but different forms of sol, or sol but 
a different form of these— the O (the sun^s first name) 
being the parent of them all. 

But the learned should not suppose that the identity 
of his name and worship in various parts of the world 
was any proof of his being the same character. If we 
were to-morrow to discover another people who had ever 
lived unknown by themselves in some remote corner of 
the world, we might, on going amongst them, hear them 
call upon Buddha as their God, and we might find them 
having even in their history of him the leading events 
of his life as related in several other very different loca- 
lities. And all this might very well happen without the 
least connexion having ever taken place between this 
people and the inhabitants of any other nation. And to 
what should we ascribe so wonderful a coincidence ? To 
a very simple cause, namely, to this people having, while 

» Page 90. 
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naming the sun, allowed a dental sound to be heard on 
their uttering O, instead of some other sound, such as a 
labial, a guttural, or a nasal. That is to say, the O with 
them would become od or Ot instead of 06, 0^, Olftl^ or 
OU ; and consequently, from the O takitig the aspirate (h) 
od would become Hod, which, from the constant inter- 
change of H and F, would become Fod, and Fod might 
become Bod, and Bod become JTod, and Wod become God 
or Got, not to mention several other forms slightly dif- 
fering from these, as having grown out of them. 

According to a learned author, who writes under the 
name • of Nimrod, Buddha is now worshipped under the 
form of a gigantic Jbot. The reader familiar with our 
principles will at Qnce account for so gross a superstition 
by saying that his name must have so changed with time 
as to have lost its first meaning (that of the sun) and to 
have signified at last a. foot. The sole of this gigantic 
foot is, says our author, " covered with hieroglyphics, 
and the lamas and emperors of the Buddhic creed delight 
in being called Feet and Golden Feet ^/^ 

The same learned authority continues thus : '^ The 
name Buddha, Baudha, Butus, Butta, Buduas, Buda, 
Battus, Padus, Boudha, Baouth, Boot, Boutes, Bod, Bud, 
Woden, Poden, and Pot, is varied in almost every possi- 
ble combination ; but its etymon and original meaning is 
that which the form of Buddha^s symbol points out, ex 
pede Hercules. Our words /b(?^ and hoot are his name, and 
the latter is the very way in which he is called at his 
ancient but ruined temple of Bactra or Boot-Bumian.^^ 

Let the reader please to observe what this learned 
authority admits, namely, that ^^ our words /b(?^ and hoot 
are his name.^^ He saw not the consequence of this ad^ 

* Nimrod, voL iv. p. 217. 
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mission. He little suspected, when'writing these words, 
that he was then giving very powerful proof of the origin 
of language, one day to be discovered. How could the 
worshippers of Buddha have our two words foot and 
hooty they who hail never heard a word of English ? It 
arose from all words, belonging to no matter what people, 
having, as already shown, grown out of one word, the root 
and parent of them all. As to hoot^ it has been named 
after that to which it belongs, namely, the/bo^. 

But why should Buddha, he who was once revered 
every where as God, have obtained a name not diflferent 
from such words as hoot and/bo^ ? Buddha^s name does 
not, radically considered, differ from hoot^ because this 
was, as just said, called after /bo^, so that we have only 
to discover why his name and foot are so much alike. 
Foty which is the Saxon of foot, and but another of its 
forms, is equal to foit (l being understood with O); and 
foit cannot, when its O is dropped, differ from. Jit, nor Jit 
from the vit of vita (life), whence vite, the French of 
quick; and quick has also the meaning of lively, life, 
and living ; witness the quick and the dead. By this we 
see that foot has, because the member with which we 
move, been called after motion, and motion implies life, 
and life was called after its supposed author, the sun ; 
and all admit that Buddha was the sun. Foot is also 
equal to the vfordi food, which, because supporting exist- 
ence, was called after life, and it is therefore to be traced 
to the sun. In the noun living — as the living and the 
dead — we see also a synonym of food, for a man^s food is 
his living. Another idea very different from any of 
these, but which is traceable to the foot, and conse- 
quently to life, and from Ijfe to the sun ; is expressed 
by the word kick, which, from the identity of h and <JU, 
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cannot differ from quick. Hence to kick is to strike 
with the foot. 

We have still an important observation to make 
respecting the name Buddha when appearing under the 
form of the word hooty or a form precisely equal to it. 
And this is our observation: hoot cannot differ from 
gooty nor goat from good^ and good was called after God ; 
and this is the root of Godama, one of Buddha^s many 
names given by the learned Faber, as already shown. 
I say this is important, because it serves to show that 
there is no difference between boot and goot or good, and 
that consequently good^ better y best, is equal to boot, booter^ 
booted. From the learned having hitherto had no idea 
of the origin of language, they have been led to suppose 
that the word good could not have belonged to the same 
language that had better for its comparative, and best for 
its superlative, this mistake arising from its not having 
been known that good is equal to boot, and better to 
boater, and best to bootest. The author of the " Vestiges op 
Creation " has made this mistake, and so has Webster, in 
his invaluable dictionary, in which I find the following : 
" The word good has not the comparative and superlative 
degrees of comparison, but instead of them better and 
best/' 

I cannot close this brief notice of Buddha, respecting 
whom a greal deal more might be said, without stating 
my firm conviction that his name is legion ; that it has 
appeared under numerous forms — as numerous as the 
names of the sun, or, if you will, as numerous as the roots 
of language, of which every one may have served at 
different times, and in all parts of the world, to designate 
a Buddha. He who is therefore writing the life of such 
a character, is, though it may be unknown to himself. 
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writing the lives of thousands, and of whom not so much 
as one has, any more than their sole parent the sun, ever 
existed ; that is, as a being either huhian or divine. 

Here, before proceeding any farther, I consider it 
necessary to refer to a few of the many faulty etymo- 
logies of the learned, to the end that much of what is 
yet to follow may be the more easily understood, and 
the reality of my discovery be fully confirmed. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AN INSTANCE OF THE ADVANTAGE TO BE DERIVED FROM 
KNOWING THAT THERE IS ONLY ONE LETTER IN AN 
ALPHABET. M. MAX MULLER^S ETYMOLOGY OF THE 

WORD SOUL. 

This eminent philologist makes, I am sure, a rather 
serious mistake in his attempt' to discover the primary 
sense of the English word soul. He says : " Soul is the 
Gothic mivalay and this is clearly related to another 
Gothic word, saivsy from a root 8% or 8%X}y the Greek 
seiOy to shake. It meant the tossed-about waters, in 
contradistinction to stagnant or running water. The soul 
being called saivala, we see that it was originally con- 
ceived by the Teutonic nations as a sea within, heaving 
up and down with every breath, and reflecting heaven 
and earth on the mirror of the deep ^" 

This is certainly a very fine and learned bit of writing, 

* Lectures, voL i. p. 423. Ed. V. 
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though not so very clear towards the end. What its 
author means by " the soul heaving up and down with 
every breath, and reflecting heaven and earth on the 
mirror of the deep/^ I cannot, for the life of me, make 
out. But the fault must surely be mine ; for who can 
suppose that such a work in its fifth edition, ^^ carefiilly 
revised and corrected,^^ — which has been translated into 
several languages, and has come under the notice of the 
most eminent reviewers in England, France, Germany, 
and Italy, — can have been allowed to retain until now an 
incomprehensible passage ? The fault must therefore be 
mine in not being able to discover what it means. I am 
well aware that there is, at times, something both grand 
and pleasing in the obscure, which arises, no doubt, from 
its being understood by perhaps a hundred readers in as 
many different ways, and from each of them taking it in 
the sense most agreeable to his own fancy. There must 
be, I am inclined to suspect, a great many such beautiftd 
passages in Goethe, Klopstock, Dante, and Byron, and 
which might lose a considerable portion of the praise' 
they have obtained if they were a little less incompre- 
hensible. But as ambitious writing (I mean the obscure) 
does not suit in a work on philology, of which the style 
and sentiments cannot be too clear and simple, it is 
only fair to suppose that M. Max Miiller, who, from his 
being a learned instructor of youth, is surely well aware 
of this fact, and must have embodied in the passage 
above quoted some very precise meaning, and that it is no 
fault of his, if I am so obtuse as not to be able to make 
out what that meaning may be. 

But there is one portion of M. Max Miiller^s ety- 
mology of the word soul very plain \ namely, '^ that 
this immortal part of man was originally conceived by 
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the Teutonic nations as a sea within, heaving up and 
down with every breath/^ That is to say, the soul was 
called by the Teutonic nations after the sea. Now, as 
this etymology appeared to me rather startling and far- 
fetched, I had, on its first coming under my notice, 
recourse to the leading principle of my discovery (that 
there is only one letter in an alphabet) in order to see 
how far I might be justified in not receiving it as being 
evidently genuine. And this is how I went to work. 
But though there is only one letter in an alphabet, yet 
there are some of them that interchange with one ano- 
ther more frequently than they do with others, when the 
interchange is not direct, but indirect. Now, as no signs 
replace each other oftener than U and V, I therefore took 
from the word soul its U, and put V in its place, by which 
means I brought soul equal to sovl ; but as this altera- 
tion gave ^0 meaning, I tried another change. Being 
well aware that the V in such words as live^ give, and 
strive is the f in their substantive forms, life, gift, and 
strife, I therefore replaced the V of sovl for f by which 
change sovl became sqfl; but not knowing any such 
word as soft, I directed my attention to its O, replacing 
it by dy then by G, and then by 1, without obtaining a 
significant word. But on changing the of sqfl for U, 
I got sufly which, it was easy to perceive, cannot difier 
from suffly that is, from the radical part of the Latin 
suffiatus ; and as this means air or breath, I had no doubt 
that such too was the meaning of the English word soul, 
of which the parallel form in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
has, as every one knows, the same meaning. 

And as one vowel is equal not only to any other vowel, 
but even to any combination of vowels, it is easy to 
perceive that, from being consequently equal to (M, 
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there can be no difference between the suffl of sufflatus 
and souffle, which has still the same meaning in French. 

We can now very easily discover the primary sense of 
seele, which happens to be the German of soul ; for as 
one combination of vowels is equal to any other, there 
cdn be no difference between seele and soole, any more 
than there is between bleed and blood, feed and food, or 
breed and brood; and still, for the same reason, soole can- 
not differ from soule any more than troop in English can 
differ from troujpe in French. And soule is but an ancient 
form of soul. 

Now, if German philologists had hitherto known that 
seele is but a different form of souflBe, M. Max Miiller 
would have also known it, and so have escaped the rather 
serious mistake of supposing that the Teutonic nations 
regarded the soul '^ as a sea within, heaving up and down 
with every breath, and reflecting heaven and earth on the 
mirror of the deep.'' 

But M. Max Miiller does not mistake when he aJlowa 
his readers to understand that the Gothic word for soul 
is radically the same as a word meaning the sea and also 
as one meaning to shake, though he knew not why it is so, 
and I must not here anticipate so far as to point out the 
cause. We shall see it farther on. But this circum- 
stance serves to show that one word being radically the 
same as another is not suflScient for proving the truth of 
an etymology, as a perfect agreement in meaning be- 
tween two such words will be always necessary, to the 
end that every shade of doubt may be removed and the 
discovery be, when real, received as such. Nor is it any 
fault of mine if M. Max Miiller has not received timely 
information on this important particular in philology; 
and this is my reason for thinking so : shortly after the 
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appearance of my work on the origin of myths, I published 
a short exposition of its principles, in a brochure entitled 
^^ An Author his own Reviewer/' and of which I took the 
liberty of sending a copy by post to M. Max Miiller at 
Oxford. In this little book I find (page 12) , among other 
explanations, a passage which serves to show how the 
names of many different ideas may be finally traced to 
that of the same object (the sun) without having been 
called after it ; and it is in the same way that a word 
meaning 90ul may be found to be radically the same as 
one meaning the sea or the verb to shake ^ without having 
been called after either of these ideas. This is the pas- 
sage : " That the first name ever given to the sun must 
have been O, and that all other words are traceable to 
this single one as their root, we have here such proof to 
adduce, as cannot, from its being so very conclusive, be 
called in question except by dulness itself, which, with 
regard to new discoveries, is too often the parent of 
scepticism. And our proof is this : the learned admit that 
all the heathen divinities — even without regard to sex — 
have, at one time or other, been taken for the sun, which, 
sino^ their names were, as every one is aware, once com- 
mon names, is telling us that there were anciently, and 
that there are consequently still, multitudes of words 
meaning radically the sun, if we could only but se^ 
them. And if we can no longer perceive that all these 
words have [radically considered] this single meaning, 
it arises not only from their bearing no more the forms 
they once did bear, but also from their having now, as 
they ever did have, many other meanings as well as that 
of the sun. It is, however, difficult to conceive how 
ideas relating in no manner to this luminary, can have 
names traceable to its name; as, for instance, such ideas 
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as night and darkness. But when we say that the night 
must have been called after the moon, and the moon 
after the sun, we make these three ideas have, primarily 
considered, the same name. And when we say that 
darkness was called after night, and night after the 
moon, and the moon after the sun, we make these four 
ideas have, primarily considered, one and the same name. 
But it does not follow, as it is easy to perceive, that 
either night or darkness was ever called after the sun. 
In this way a thousand different ideas can be shown to 
have names traceable to that of the sun, without so much 
as one of them having been called after it.^' 

M. Max Miiller has evidently disregarded the lesson 
contained in the above passage, and this accounts for the 
mistake we have just noticed, as it will for some others, 
still more deserving of censure, yet to come. 

Need I now show the original of sufflatus or soufflcy 
that is to say, of the idea breath ? It- is scarcely neces- 
sary, for have I not already shown somewhere farther 
back that breath implies life, and life, as I have also 
shown, was called after its supposed author, the sun? 
Hence, as any combination of vowels may be reduced to 
a single vowel, there can be no difference between soul 
and sol. We may therefore safely assume that the root 
of any word meaning the soul must have first been one 
of the names of the sun, no matter how widely every two 
such names may now differ from each other in form. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

M. MAX MULLER^S ETYMOLOGY OF SEA. 

It is not safe, as I have, I think, already shown, to 
suppose that a word may have in one language a mean- 
ing very different from that which it obtains in several 
other languages ; and it is not safe so to suppose for this 
simple reason, namely, that languages have been made 
after the same manner, which accounts for their identity 
on so many occasions. "The sea,^^ writes M. Max 
Miiller, "was called saivs^ from a root si or siv, the 
Greek selo^ to shake ; it meant the tossed-about water, 
in contradistinction to stagnant or running water *.^^ 

It cannot be denied that the sea bears a name signifi- 
cant of motion, though, as I am now going to show, it 
was never called after this idea, but after one of which 
the name has this meaning. 

Then, after what was the sea called ? I answer, after 
water. How Bopp, who, though a very learned man, 
knew nothing of the origin of language, found out this, 
I cannot imagine, as I have not his work — of which 
there is an EngKsh translation — ^by me ; but that he did 
find it out I am assured by his admirer, M. Max Miiller, 
who disapproves of it thus : " Bopp^s derivation [of the 
sea] from Sanskrit variy water, is not tenable.^' I beg 
your pardon. Sir, it is tenable, and very tenable, as I am 
now about to prove to you. 

6 Lectures, &c., voL L p. 423. Ed. V.. 
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Every word meaning water may also mean motion^ as 
I have already shown. This arises from water having 
been called after existence^ because necessary for the 
sustenance of life; and as the sea is composed of water^ 
it has thence taken its name. That is to say^ it is 
another word for life or motion, though not called after 
either, but after that element of which the name happens 
to have this meaning. M. Max Miiller, from his not 
being acquainted with the origin of ideas as signified by 
language, on finding that the Gothic word 9aivs means 
the sea, and that saivs can be traced to a Greek word 
[%eio) meaning to shake, at once concludes that the sea 
was called after its violent motion j and so far is he from 
suspecting that it is but another word for water, that he 
even censures Bopp for his having assigned it such a 
derivation. But M. Max Miiller does not mistake when 
he traces «am to the Greek seio, to shake; for the root of 
the latter is eiy and 61 is the same as 01, and 01 is, as 
1 have often shown, the same as U, and U is the root 
of the" Greek vco, which means to produce or make water. 
Seid and hud (vod) are therefore radically the same word, 
for the S of the former is a representative of the h or 
aspirate of the latter, just as the S of the Latin sudor is 
a representative of the h of vhtop, water. And in seio 
what have we, when its S is left out, but eid, which is 
allowed to be the radical form {em) of ef/i^ to be? And 
as being implies existence, we thus discover in seio 
(to shake) the very idea after which water has been 
called. We have also found aqua in our etymology of 
sequor because it is, like seid, expressive of motion. 
Hence the qua of the Latin quatio (to shake) is, we may 
be sure, for aqua. And when we observe that the sh of 
shake is here but a representative of the aspirate, the 

N 
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remainder of this word (ahe) cannot differ from aha, nor 
aha from aqua ; and this is confirmed by the Swedish 
tongue, in which shaha means to shake. By this we learn 
that words signifying motion do not differ from one 
another but conventionally ; so that such different ideas 
as walk, fly, and^ow might be expressed by three words 
radically the same. And this knowledge will lead us to 
the primary signification of many a word of which the 
origin has been hitherto unknown. Hence, when we 
regard the S of the French secouer (to shake) as repre- 
senting the aspirate, and as consequently forming no part 
of this word, the econ which follows should be considered 
as equal to eqv4i and aqua, not that the idea of shaking 
has been called after water, though this might very well 
be, but after motion, and motion after existence, from 
which water, as already shown, derives its name. The 
root of every such word as quake, quick, quaver, and 
quiver is still aqua, so that they cannot be said to differ 
from shake but conventionally. 

I expressed only awhile ago my astonishment at Bopp^s 
having discovered that the primary signification of sea 
was water ; but I have since learned something which 
has lessened my astonishment considerably. Bopp was 
very learned in Sanskrit, and in this language the word 
for water is vari, as M. Max Miiller states; and I now 
learn from M. Amedee de Caix de Saint- Aymour', who 
is also a learned Sanskrit scholar, that the word for sea 
in the same language is wari. Surely it was not 
diflScult for Bopp to perceive that in vari and wari there 
is only one word, no two signs being more evidently the 
same than V and W (compare t;inum and wine, t;entus 

^ See his work entitled " La Langue Latine ^tudi^e dans TUnit^ 
Indo-Europ^nne," p. 77. 
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and wind). Now, if M. Max Miiller knew no more of 
Sanskrit than I do myself, I could easily account for 
his failing to observe the identity of two such words ; 
but believing, as every one else does, that he is deeply 
read in this language, I am at a loss to account for 
his making so light of Bopp^s etymology of sea. 

But I am now going to give other proofs that Bopp 
has made no mistake in deriving the word for sea from 
one meaning water. I open my Parkhurst', from 
whom I learn that the Hebrew word D> im means the 
sea or a sea, and that it has been so called " from its 
tumultuous motion by winds or tides. It is used more 
extensively than our English word sea usually is, as for 
any large collection of waters, a lake — for the large brazen 
or molten vessel in Salomon^s Temple, for the priests to 
wash in /^ And Parkhurst further adds, that this word D> 
im means ^' water or waters in general, thus denominated 
like D» im, the sea, — from their being so susceptible of, 
and frequently agitated by, tumultuous motions/^ 

I forgot to state that the first meaning assigned by 
Parkhurst to D> im is " tumult, tumultuous motion/^ 
But Parkhurst mistakes when he imagines that both 
water and the sea have been so named from their being 
so susceptible of being agitated "by tumultuous 
motions/^ It never occurred to him that the sea was 
named after water, and water after existence, and this 
idea after the supposed author of existence, the sun. 
If he knew all this, such knowledge would have pre- 
vented him from making another serious mistake 
connected with D> im ; for, under its form DV ium, he 
explains it thus : " The or a day, from the tumultuous 
motion or agitation of the celestial fiuid, while the sun 

8 Page 234. 
N 2 
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18 alxnre the horizon*. A good telescope^ says an ex- 
cellent and pions philosopher^ will show ns what a inmnli 
arises in the air from the agitation of the sanbeams in 
the heat of the noon-daj. The heaven seems trans- 
parent and nndistorbed to the naked eye; while a 
storm is raised in the air bj the impulse of the lights 
not unlike what is raised in tie waters of tie sea by the 
impetuosity of tie wind. It increases with the altitude 
of the sun^ and when the evening comes on^ it sub- 
sides almost into a calm \'' 

In the passages from Scripture here referred to by 
Parkhurst^ there is no alltfsion whatever to ^^ the tumul- 
tuous motion or agitation of the celestial fluid/' 

Parkhurst has made a great mistake bj supposing 
that the day was named after this tumultuous motion 
of the celestial fluid in the heavens. How could he 
suppose that they who first made words knew any 
thing of this tumultuous motion? To make such a 
discovery, it was, we are told, necessary to have a 
good telescope; but at the remote period referred to, 
there were no telescopes either good or bad, nor for 
thousands of years afterwards. 

But what is here admitted by Parkhurst is well worth 
knowing, namely, that D> im means not only water and 
the sea, but, under its form DV iurtiy day also ; for day is 
the same as Deus, and Deus was one of the names of the 
sun, after which existence was named, and after existence 
water, which accounts for the names of the latter being 
always significant of motion. 

Another word in Parkhurst, similar in meaning to D» 
inHy is IK «r, and to which I have already referred, for it 

' Gen. i 5. 18 ; viiL 22. Psalm cxxxti. 8, et al. freq. 
' Rev. William Jones, in his " Essay on the First Principles of Natural 
Philosophy/' p. 241. 
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means to flow, and as a noun, a river y 2i flood y which ideas 
have been called after water; and as under it 5 form "^IK 
aur it means Ught, Parkhurst makes the same mistake 
respecting the origin of this idea, that he has made 
when accounting for the origin of D» im under its form 
ium ; that is, he sajjs light has been so named from 
its being a fluid ^. 

I have referred thus twice to IK ar and 1W aur for two 
reasons, namely, that the reader may see how in the 
same language the same idea may be expressed by 
different words, and how every monosyllable may have 
served as a name of the sun, and have hence signified 
both existence and motion as well as water. 

I forgot to take advantage of a statement made by 
Parkhurst under D* iniy namely, that this word was also 
the name " of the large brazen or molten vessel in Salo- 
mon's Temple for the priests to wash in;'' for this serves 
to show that things used for holding water were named 
after it. This knowledge will serve us farther on. 

From what we have now seen, it \vill be reasonable to 
suppose that words meaning the sea must have also 
meant water. Thus, in marey Latin of aea^ we are 
induced to take ar as its root, and to regard this root as 
having first meant water. Hence, the French verb 
arrosery of which ar is also the root, means to water; but 
sea-water is not understood. In the French norm rosie 
we have still the same root, for this word must have 
been arosee, as no consonant can, without a vowel, be a 
word ; and rosee means dew, which is but another word 
for water, but not sea-water. Dew, when read as in 
Hebrew, gives wedy and wed cannot differ from wet nor 
from the wat of water^ Thaw is still the same word; 

3 Page 29. 
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the same authority, is for aea^ of which another form is 
B^E, Hence the literal meaning of island may be either 
sea-land or, since sea means water, water-land. But that 
a word in any way significant of water might also serve 
to signify the sea, could, I believe, be shown by Saxon 
alone. Thus our word lake is in this language written 
both lagu and lago, and its explanation is "water, 
the sea, a lake /^ and Bosworth explains egdr, " the 
sea, water/' 

In the radical part of several of those words, it is easy 
to perceive a modification of aqua ; witness lagu, lago, and 
lalzCy of which aguy ago, and ahe may be regarded as the 
radical parts, but not as the roots, which are ag and ak, 
just as aq is the root of aqua. In the eg of egor, just 
noticed, we also see this root ; and which is confirmed 
by eg (the sea) which we have also just seen. 

The noticing of these roots reminds me of the Gaelic 
word cuan, which, as shown above, means not only water 
and sea, but ocean also. Now, as every vowel may receive 
or lose the nasal sound, it follows that cuan is equal to 
cua, that is, when the vowel due before initial conso- 
nants is supplied, acua, which is precisely equal to aqua. 
But as any other vowel may, as well as (Jb, be prefixed to 
the C of cuan, we discover, on substituting O for (I, that 
this word is as equal to ocuan as it is to dcuan ; and in 
ocuan it is easy to perceive a modified form of ocean, 
which is the radical part, but not the root, of the Latin 
oceanuSy or, if you will, of its Greek form d)K€av6<;, written 
also wyjjv. And this serves to show that the primary 
signification of ocean is, like that of sea, water, and 
nothing more ; so that, however difierently such words 
may be used, the difierence between them can be no 
xaore than conventional. 
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Now, as the aq^ of aqua cannot differ from ag, and as 
ag is the root of ago, to act, and also of agilis, active, 
we thus see how aqua is, like every other word for water, 
significant of motion. Hence the ok of i>Keav6^ is also 
the ok of a)/cu9, which means swift; nor can this root 
differ from the dg of agilu, nor agilis from Achelous 
('i4;^eXcoo9), which, according to Donnegan, meant not 
only one particular river, but any river, and water also. 
Hence its radical part ache is equal to aqua. 

But is not AchilouSy I may be asked, very like Achileus 
(that is, Achilles) ? The two words are so much alike 
that they may be regarded as one and the same. Nor 
do they differ in meaning ; for this hero was, according 
to Homer, remarkably swift of foot: ^^ iroih^ &icv^ 
^A'xfKK^y^" Hence in Achilles and agilis we have but 
different forms of the same word. There are other 
reasons for Achilles being made so agile : his father was 
Feleus, and this name is radically the same as iriKo), 
which means, says Donnegan, " to move, to be in a state 
of movement, and also to be;^^ and his mother was 
Theiisy in which we see the radical part of fleo) to run, 
and also of Oed (a goddess) ; and as 6 is often replaced 
by S (witness flcto?, godlike, being also aeh^y and ^Adava 
being ^Aa-dvai) there can be no difference between Bed and 
the English word sea, and Thetis was the goddess of the 
sea. And the Saxon word se means not only sea but 
the article the ; and no article, whether definite or indefi- 
nite, can, as we have already seen, differ in meaning from 
the name of God or the sun. And se is also used in 
Saxon for is, so that from its thus signifying existence, 
we see why it should be equal to a name of the author of 
existence. 

As to Achilles having been thought light of foot, it 
was no doubt from his name implying swiftness 
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such an epithet has been applied to him. And for his 
having had Peleus for his father and Thetis, goddess of 
the sea, for his mother, and for his having been dipped 
at his birth in a river, the cause must be the same ; for 
these several words, Achilles, Achelous, Peleus, and 
Thetis have radically the same meaning. We may, 
therefore, conclude that Achilles, as he is described by 
Homer, is ane ntirely fabulous character : the origin of 
many things in the history we have of him, has, no 
doubt, been suggested by the several meanings of his 
name. 

When we now observe that the S of the Saxon se 
(sea) does but represent the aspirate, and that the aspi- 
rate should never be regarded as any radical part of a 
word, we must admit that the single sign 6 is the root of 
S6 ; and that such too is the root of the article they and 
hence of Thea, Theos, and Deus. But as one vowel is 
equal to, not only any other vowel, but to any combina- 
tion of vowels, the root ^, here referred to, may be repre- 
sented by o, w, io, ie^ ea^ &c. 

And in these representatives of the sign e, the reader 
can recognize primitive forms (already noticed) of the 
verbs to be and to go, as well as (according to Parkhurst) 
of the true God and the sun. 

These latter etjrmologies enable us to account for the 
origin of some ideas which learned men have hitherto 
endeavoured, but in vain, to trace to their real source. 
Thus, I learn from my Donnegan, under Ago?, that " He- 
rodotus derives Beol from rlOrffiiy to lay, to place, from 
the gods having fixed and disposed of all things in the 
world/^ but Plato^s derivation is from fleo) to run, because 
'Hhe first notions of a divinity having been derived 
from observing the motions of the heavenly bodies.'' 
But what is Donnegan's opinion ? It leads to nothing ; 
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he only observes, " It is obvious that .Zeu?, Aihi^, and 
the obsolete nominative Avi^ the Latin Dis and Deus, 
have a common origin/' No one doubts it ; but we are 
not told what that origin is. I now coiisult Alexandre^ 
which high authority derives 6eo9 from Osdofiai, a word 
meaning to behold or contemplate with admiration. 

I need scarcely tell the reader who has the least faith 
in the truth of the foregoing principles that these notions 
of the origin of such an idea as the one expressed by 
Oeo^ or Deus, are very erroneous. It is true that such a 
word as Oio) (to run) and Oeo^ are radically the same ; 
but though this is necessary for proving the truth of an 
etymology, it is not suflBcient; something else is re* 
quired : a perfect agreement in sense. The reader can 
now easily account for the radical identity of OeS^ and 
Beco, He knows that it arises from existence having 
been called after ^€09 (once a name of the sun), to which 
source or to ideas thence derived, those significant of 
motion are to be traced. 

The 07J of rlOrjfiL and the de of 5eo9 are also radically 
the same ; but rOirjfit means to lay, that is, to lay down ; 
and as such an idea implies lowness, even death, there is 
no relationship whatever between it and the sun. The 
identity of the radical parts of the two words deo^ and 
ridrjfiL is to be accounted for in the same way as we 
account for altus meaning both high and low, and for the 
same word in Saxon meaning both black and white. The 
ideas night, darkness, lowness, and death have all and 
each the moon for their source; and as the moon has 
been called after the sun, the very diflFerent ideas just 
mentioned may, from their names being traceable to the 
name of the moon, be traceable to the name of the sun 
also. Hence the 07} of riOi^fii is also the 0a or* ^17 of 
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Odvco or 0i]va), in which we have the ancient verbal form 
otOdvaro^, death. This will explain whj there are cer- 
tain hills in England called the downs instead of the 
Mils. It will also explain why don and dom, titles of 
dignity, are radically the same as down. Indeed, when 
we remark that the W in Sanskrit becomes Hfl in Latin, 
we see that down cannot differ from domn, that is, doming 
radical part of dominus. 

Alexandre has made a notable mistake in deriving 
0e6^ from Oedofiai ; for the primary sense of this word is 
to see (conventionally to see with admiration) ; and the 
idea signified by seeing or sight is traceable to the eye, 
and thence to light, and through light to the sun ; so 
that Oedofiac can be derived from the name of the sun, but 
the name of the sun cannot be derived from Oedofiai,, 

And so must it have been in all languages. The name 
of the sun being the first and sole original parent of 
human speech, all other words may be traced up to it 
either directly or indirectly, but this name can itself be 
traced from no word. The quadrature of the circle or 
perpetual motion may, perhaps, be one day discovered, 
but that word from which the name of the sun can be 
derived — never. 

Wishing now to know to what source modern etymo- 
logists have traced the idea ocean, I open my Donnegan, 
and find under 0)/c€ai/09 the following: '^If not derived 
from it, it has the same origin as aiyi]u — both per kaps 
from a)#cv9 voo), I flow rapidly.^' Donnegan has done 
well to express his doubt on giving such a derivation of 
a>K€av6^. It must, however, be admitted that this word 
is radically the same as a>Kv<;. But why so ? Because 
o)/cu9 means swift or rapid; that is to say, it implies 
motiofL and so does water, and the primary and radical 
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sense of ocean is water. Hence it is very correct to 
trace o)«u9 to water or life, but very incorrect to trace 
water to a)/tu9. De Roquefort gives the same etymology 
of i)Keav6^ as Donnegan, with this difference, that he does 
not allude to iyfrjVy which is radically the same word, for 
it has the same meaning. 

Count de Gebelin gives the following derivation of 
Ocean : " Du primitif ok, grand, an, cercle" 

I need not say that this is another serious mistake. 

Noel's derivation of oceanus does not differ from the 
one given by Donnegan and De Roquefort, 

Quicherat and Daveluy^s only etymology of oceanus is 
that in Greek this word is written i/iceai/d?, which is no 
etymology, 

Alexandre's derivation of i>Keav6^ is simply co/cv?, from 
which it appears that he believes it to have been called 
after the idea of swiftness. He does not seem to think 
that its name is in any way connected with water. He 
admits, however, that it is used in the sense of both the 
sea and water in general, but that this is only a poetical 
licence. The word waters, when so used, has, it is true, 
such an effect ; but poetical expressions and allusions are 
often more real and primitive than the poet himself 
imagines. Ocean had at first, as it has still, the meaning 
of water. I was forgetting to observe, that when Alex- 
andre gives d>Kv^ as the root of coKeavo^, he appends 
to this word a note of interrogation, which, as I learn 
from the explanation of the signs in his dictionary, im- 
plies doubt. Such a sign happens to be on this occasion 
an appendage very properly applied. 

M. Littre supposes the original meaning of ocean is to 
surround, to enclose. These are his words : " L'^tymo-* 
logic tres-probable de coKeavo^ est le vedique a9ayana. 
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^pithete de Vritra, dans le sens d^entourant, enserrant, 
les eaux du nuage. Pour le ehangement de (I en o), com- 
parez a9u, qui est (o/cv?^ rapide/' 

This etymology appears both improbable and far- 
fetched. There must have been a word for the ocean 
long previous to such a knowledge of natural philosophy 
as that which enabled men to know that ^' les eaux du 
nuage *' were surrounded or enclosed. 

We have now said enough of the words watety aea, 
and ocean in different languages to confirm Bopp^s deri- 
vation of aea, and to prove, beyond all doubt, that M. 
Max Miiller's etymology of the Gothic of sea cannot 
be relied on. But the learned Oxford professor takes 
now a different view of the word sea, as I am going to 
show. 

Thus, whenever an etymologist finds two words alike 
in form, or nearly so, he is mostly always disposed to 
imagine that such words must express kindred ideas, 
though they may differ as widely in meaning from each 
other as those signifying day and night, or white and 
black. But if the etymologist knew how all languages 
have grown out of a single sign, he would be far from 
judging so hastily. The faulty etymology we have now 
noticed must be ascribed to M. Max Miiller^s want of 
this necessary knowledge of the origin of human speech, 
and of which I now beg to give, from the same 
author, another instance bearing a very close resemblance 
to the one we have just seen. And during this inquiry, 
which promises to be a long one, I shall have occasion to 
make, through the applying of my principles, a few other 
important discoveries in philology. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

M. MAX MULLER^S ETYMOLOGY OF SEA UNDER ITS LATIN 

FOR>i MARE. 

From what we have just seen, M. Max Miiller has 
derived mivBy the Gothic of sea, from the Greek crewo to 
shake, and not from a word meaning water, as he should 
have done. But on perceiving that mare, the Latin of 
sea, is nearly the same as mar, which in Sanskrit means 
to die, he is led to believe that the northern Aryans 
must have called the sea after such an idea. But words 
may be very much alike in form and not at all so in 
meaning, as I have already often shown. In no lan- 
guage in the world can a people have named the sea, 
which appears so full of life and motion, after death ; 
but M. Max Miiller thinks otherwise, as the following 
passages serve to show. 

'^ When the Romans saw the Mediterranean, they called 
it mare, and the same word is found among the Celtic, 
Slavonic, and the Teutonic nations*. We can hardly 
doubt that their idea in applying this name to the sea 
was the dead or stagnant water, as opposed to the run« 
ning streams {J/eav, vive) or the unfiruitful expanse*.^' 

He says again : ^^ If in English we can speak of dead 
water, meaning stagnant water, or if the French use 
eau morte in the same sense, why should not the northern 

^ Curtius, Zeitscbiift, i. 30. Slav, more ; Lith. marios and mares ; 
GK)th. marei ; Ir. mair. ^ Lectures, vol. ii. p. 820. 
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Aryans have derived one of their names for the sea from 
the root maty to die?^^ And he further adds, '^If it is 
once established that there is no other root from which 
mare can be derived more regularly than from mar^ to 
die, then we are at liberty to draw some connecting line 
between the root and its offshoots/' 

Really, if I did not know from report that M. Max 
Miiller is very learned in Sanskrit, I should say his 
knowledge of this language is very limited, so much so 
that he does not know its word for the Latin mare is 
wariy and that its word for water is vari ; for these two 
words do not differ any more from each other than the 
English and Danish words water and vater^ which are 
alike in meaning. Then why, with his knowledge of 
Sanskrit, does he suppose that the northern Aryans 
named the sea after a word meaning death, when they 
had, we may say, one and the same word for both sea 
and water {wari and vari)^ and since water is the element 
of which the sea is composed? 

Having already suflBciently shown that the sea has 
been called after water, it cannot be required of me to do 
so again; but its Latin form, mare^ has, I perceive, 
induced more than one philologist to connect the idea it 
expresses with that of death. Thus, M. Littre, after 
giving the several forms of this word in different lan- 
guages and dialects, concludes as follows : " Corssen et 
Curtius rapprochent mare du Sanscrit maru, le desert, 
c'est-k-dire, ^element morty sterile, arpv^ero^ irovro^" 

Great stress is laid upon this epithet atrugetoBy as 
serving to show that the Latin mare is allied in meaning 
to the Sanskrit of desert; but as this word means 
unfruiffuly it is applied to the air as well as to the sea, 
so that had there never been a desert, there would have 
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been such an epithet as atrugetos. Nor does ttoitto?, or its 
Latin form pontuSy mean a way ; it is but another word 
for sea; and as sea means water^ even so does pontos. 
When we do, therefore, leave out its nasal sound, as we 
may do (compare tango and tago), this word becomes 
potoSy which, as an adjective, means potable, and, as a 
noun it is explained " a drink, a draught,^^ &c. Potamos, 
a river, is radically the same word. But the latter 
observation is, I now perceive, unnecessary, for I learn 
from my notes that I shall have to notice pontos ag^in. 

When M. Max Miiller says that '^ if there is no other 
root from which mare can be derived more regularly 
than from mar to die, then we are at liberty to draw 
some connecting line between the root and its offshoot/^ 
But he forgets that it is not mare he has to consider, 
but its Sanskrit form wari» I have already quoted a 
passage from M. Am^d^e de Caix de Saint- Ay mourns 
learned work, serving to show that wari is mare. Here 
is another passage from the same authority (p. 148) : 
^^ H importe encore de signaler le changement si commun 
de W en My changement que Fon retrouve dans le Latin 
mare, originellement identique au Sanskrit wari et k 
TAryaque wari, &c. ^' 

And since vmri is the same as vari (water), to say 
that mare is derived from a word significant of death, 
is to say that such too must be the original meaning of 
water ; for every word meaning the sea or the ocean, in 
no matter what language, must have been a word for 
water, and also for motion or life, which is the reverse of 
death. 

Words meaning even standing water do not differ but 
conventionally from such as mean water in general. 
There may be one or two exceptions ; such as stagnum in 
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Latin and etang in French ; but an exception should not 
be regarded as subversive of a general rule ; it tends 
rather to confirm it. At first standing water must have 
been signified by two words. Hencey stagnant cannot 
be used as a noun in English^ nor can stagnante in 
French. The English word marsA, as well as marais 
in French^ and which is but a different form of it, is 
radically the same as marey Latin of sea. In mire we 
have also the same word; for as its 1 has, as usual, O 
understood, it cannot differ from moire, that is, when the 
and I meet, making d — mare; and which is confirmed 
by this very word mare, for though a synonym of 
maraisj it is the Latin of sea, and consequently a word 
not differing in signification from water but conven- 
tionally, since sea is water. 

It was only by altering the form of a word for water, 
that it was made to signify a marsh, or a pool of stand- 
ing water. Thus the radical part of limus, that is, lim, 
is also the radical part of Xifivrj ; and the latt-er means 
not only a marsh or a lake, but even sometimes a sea. 
Yet it cannot differ, as shown farther back, from either 
slime in English oxfiumen in Latin. And from knowing 
that all such ideas are traceable to waiter, we are led to 
discover that the French word hone must have first been 
oue, its 6 being only a substitute for the aspirate, and 
consequently no radical part of this word. And what is 
one, but a different form of ean, water? 

There is another word in French for slime, namely, 
vase; and yet it was never named after such an idea as 
mud or slime ; for it is radically the same as the word 
vessel, which was called after water. Vase and wasser 
are also kindred forms, as it is easy to perceive. 

Judging from what we have now seen, we may safely 
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assert^ that in no language was the sea ever called after 
such an idea as dead or death. Even such an idea as 
we express by the word marsh has not the meaning of 
death, nor any other than that of water; but conven- 
tionally standing water. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

OTHER INSTANCES OF THE ADVANTAGE TO BE DEBIVED FROM 
KNOWING THE PRIMARY SIGNIFICATION OF THE IDEA 
WATER. 

If we now want to add other proofs of the advantage 
of our system to all we have hitherto produced, we need 
only open M. Littre^s valuable dictionary, and transcribe, 
as one proof, his etymology of ivrej which, the reader 
will please to recollect, I have traced to the idea d/rink : 
'^Ety. Berry, ebriat; Proven^, iber, ivre; Espagn. et 
Portug. ebrio ; Ital. ebbro, ebro; du Lat. ebrius, qui 
vient, d^apres les etymologistes Latins, de 6, hors, et 
bria, sorte de mesure : mot k mot, qui est hors de la 
mesure. Mais ce qui rend cette etymologic pen sure, 
c^est que bria est un mot probablement etranger et recent, 
et peut-^tre douteux, car on lit aussi ebria et hebria au 
lieu de bria. Le Berry dit ebriat, qui parait repr&enter 
le Latin ebriacus.^^ Of course, ebriat represents ebriacus, 
and so do all and each of the above words represent both 
ebriacus and ebrius^; but this is not telling us what the 
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primary signification of any of these forms of tlie same 
word may be. An attempt has, however, been made to 
give us the primary signification of ehrius ; but it has 
been only an attempt, and a very silly one too; and it has 
been wisely rejected by M. Littre, though his reason for 
doing so is no proof that he knows any thing of the 
origin of language. Allow me, dear reader, to tell him 
that every initial vowel may or may not be aspirated, so 
that one-half of his countrymen might pronounce hehria 
instead of ehria ; which arises from the common ten- 
dency that prevails with almost all people to aspirate 
initial vowels. Hence such an aspirate should never 
be regarded as belonging, in any way, to the root of 
a word. But let us take advantage of what is here 
admitted, namely, that bria is also written ehria; for 
this confirms one of our rules, namely, that initial conso- 
nants have vowels understood before them. When we do 
therefore prefix a vowel to words beginning with h that 
do in any way relate to the idea drinky we may find them 
to be but different forms of ivre or ebrius. Witness 
beer in English, bier in German, and biere in French, 
none of which can, when ^ or 6 is prefixed, differ from 
ivre or the ebr of ebrius. Thus, as every combination of 
vowels may be reduced to a single vowel or to any other 
combination of vowels, we discover in the French verb 
boire a form equal to beer, bier, or biere. 

And this knowledge will greatly serve the etymolo- 
gist, and enable him to detect some serious mistakes in 
the assumed derivation of certain words. Only witness 
the following, which I transcribe from M. Baudry^s 
learned work, entitled '^ Grammaire Comparee des Lan- 
gues Classiques,^' p. 77 : " OZi/09 se rapporte en Sanscrit, 
soit, selon M. Kuhn, au Vedique vaina (aimable), epithete 
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du Soma ; soit, selon M. Pott, ^ la racine vjai (tegere, 
texere) qui a fait le Latin vieo, d'ou vimen et vitis, et a 
pu donner vinum de vitis. Le Grec ne compte de mots 
correspondants a vieo et vimen que IVu? (eirconference), 
Vrka (saule). L^absenee de mot analogue signifiant 
^ vigne ' en Grec, qui aurait ^t^ n^cessaire pour donner 
lieu au deriv^ oZi/09, nous fait done peneher vers la pre- 
miere explication/' 

Here are several serious mistakes, made by three very 
learned men. Thus, M. Kuhn traces wine to a Sanskrit 
word (vaina) which is explained amiable ; and M. Pott 
traces it to another Sanskrit word or root (vjai) which 
may mean in Latin either tegere or teicere ; that is, wine 
may, according to this view, be what covers, weaves, or 
knits, the reader being left to choose any one of the 
many widely different meanings allowed to tegere or 
texere ; but the meaning of binding seems to be pre- 
ferred, for the Sanskrit root (vjai) is regarded as the 
original of the Latin vieo, which means to bind with 
osier twigs, whence, we are told, come the nouns vimen, 
an osier twig, and vitis, a vine, and consequently wine. 
But M. Baudry, instead of rejecting both these explana- 
tions, feels inclined to accept the first, there being no 
word in Greek for vine corresponding with either vieo or 
vimen. 

But as wine is a drink, and as we have proved this 
idea to be traceable to water, we at once perceive in the 
iTLPQ) to drink a form no way different from the vin of 
vinum, because p and V do constantly interchange. And 
when we now apply to the vit of vitis (a vine) our rule 
which says that a vowel may or may not receive a nasal 
sound, we discover in this word vit the vint of vintage. 
In the vit of vitis we have also the vit of vita, Latin of 
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life, after which idea water has been called, just as drink 
has been called after the idea water. In vita we also 
see the French vite^ quick, an idea of which we have 
already traced the name to that of water. And as vii 
is equal to voity and thence to vat, we get in the name of 
the latter a well-known vessel for holding wine and 
other liquids ; by which we see that it is but another 
word for water, and that it has, like vase, been so called, 
because of the use made of it. Tat is also the radical 
part of vater, which in Danish means water. We shall 
see in the proper place why this word vater means also, 
as in German, father. 

Even uva, a grape, can be traced to water, for it is 
radically the same as uvor, which means humidity ; but 
the English word grape has a different origin; it is 
allied to such ideas as group, grab, &c., and is therefore 
traceable to the hand. Hence grappe, a bunch, applies 
to currants as well as to grapes. 

As to the Sanskrit word vaina (amiable), to which 
idea M. Kuhn traces wine ; we must admit that it is in 
form radically the same as vmea and vinum, but not in 
meaning, which is always required for confirming the 
truth of an etymology. I can, however, account for 
such an idea as is expressed by the French word aimahle 
bearing a close resemblance to one meaning wine. In 
order to make this very apparent, let us observe that in 
Spanish vinum is not only written vino but also hino, 
which, from O being here, as usual, understood with 1, 
cannot differ from boino, nor hoino, when its % is dropped, 
from bono, which means good; and this idea is also often 
represented by such words as kind and amiable. And if 
we wish to know why wine and goodness should be 
flamed alike, we need only observe that wine was called 
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aft^r water, and water after life, and life after the sup- 
posed author of existence and of all that is good, that is, 
after God, once a name of the sun. And if we now allow 
the O and 1 of hono to coalesce, we shall obtain a, and 
thus bring hoino equal to hano, which is the Spanish of 
bath ; and this word, as we have already shown, means 
water, the idea to which wine is traceable. Another 
word equal to han is the Greek ^aivo), which, implies 
motion, since it means to walk, go, come, &c. ; and water 
also has this meaning of motion, and of which I have 
given several very conclusive proofs. 

The word bain just noticed, and shown to be, like 
lathy but another word for water, cannot diflTer from 
the French bieny for the reason that one combination of 
vowels is equal to another as well as to any single vowel. 
But bain and bien are so different in meaning, that the 
equality in the value of their form must be ascribed to 
the circumstance of their belonging to the same division 
of language. Hence, from bath being a word for water, 
and from this idea having been called after life, and life 
after its supposed author, the sun, we see how it might 
be expressed by a word signifying God or good. And 
this happens, since the ben of bene (Latin of bien) is for 
the bon of bonus. And this etymology is confirmed by 
the word welly which is not only the English of bien and 
beney but is also, like bain^ expressive of water. We 
may therefore regard the potputeus (LslUd. ot well) as 
being here for the aspirate, by which puteus is brought 
equal to huteuSy and huteus to hudeuSy that is, via^, the 
elder form of iJSg)/), water. 

Another form of bene is belley and here too we have the 
English word welly since B is constantly represented by 
W, witness Bill and Will, each the familiar of William ; 
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so that the hell of helU cannot differ from well. Another 
form of well is wealy as is shown by the public weal being 
the same as the public good, and this too is confirmed 
by its Latin and French equivalents, bonum publicum, and 
bien public. And as Bon was once a name of the sun^ 
then revered as God, even so was Bel. 

We now see why bairt and bien, though so different in 
meaning, make only one word ; and which is confirmed 
by well, when considered both as a noun and an adverb. 

But I have still other proofs to add to the above, 
and which serve to show that even blood is traceable to 
water. In Gaelic fuil means blood ; but as its I must 
be for 0% and as 01 must, when these two signs coalesce, 
be for dy it follows that fuil is equal to fualy and, on 
looking out for this word in the Gaelic side of my 
dictionary, for I know not what it means, I find it 
rendered thus into English : " urine, water /^ We may, 
therefore, conclude, that fuil and fual have not been 
made to differ in form as they do — and the difference is 
very slight — ^but for the sake of distinction. 

I have still another proof that blood has been called 
after water. In blood and flood (Saxon blod and flod) 
we have two words precisely equal to each other in form, 
for B and F do often interchange (compare brother and 
f rater)', but equality in form is not sufiicient, there 
must be an agreement in sense to prove the truth of an 
etymology. Now, Johnson gives the following defini- 
tion of blood: "The red liquor that circulates in the 
bodies of animals .^^ In this word liquor it is not difiicult 
to perceive the Latin of water, for its radical part, iquor, 
is the same as oBquor, which is a general name for water, 
and, as shown farther back, is radically the same as aqua. 
Hence, from blood being a liquor, it is a liquid, and 
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consequently that which flows, and as a flood is a fl^ow^ 
it follows that, primarily considered, the two words hhod 
smi flood make but one. This etymology is further con- 
firmed by the Greek word ^ponrty;, which is thus explained 
by Donnegan : " gore, clotted blood. Thema (porosi) pito, 
to flow, /8, iEolian, for the aspirate.^' 

Now, from ^p&ro^ having, through meaning clotted 
bloody for its root peto, to flow, there can be no longer 
any doubt of its having at first been called after water; 
conventionally, red water. 

I am now enabled to make an etymology which, 
without the knowledge just obtained, could never be 
known. Greek scholars cannot find the root of poBov, 
a rose. And why so ? Because no one could ever suppose 
it should have such a root as pe©, to flow, which implies 
that its origin is to be traced to water. And what rela- 
tionship could any philologist think of finding between 
a rose and water ? These two ideas are, however, allied 
to each other in name, even as much so as are rain and 
water. And this is how it happens : Wine, as just 
shown, has been called after water, and so has blood ; 
and this being, from what we hav-e seen, undeniable, it 
follows that an idea called after blood must be designated 
by a word radically the same as one meaning water. 
Now blood is red, and so is a rose; and this flower has 
been named after its colour. But roses, I shall be told, 
are also white, and this is very true; but they are so 
usually red that no one ever supposes that the poet, when 
he sings of rosy cheeks, means white ones. When we 
now leave out the aspirate of rAod (radical part of rAodon) 
we shall have rod, and rod cBJinot differ from r^rf any 
more than sAow can from sAew, Another form equal to 
both rod and red is the rud of our word ruddy ;' and md 
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can no more diflTer from ruth than burden can from 
burthen ; and in ruth we have the radical part of ipvdo^, 
Greek of red, and but another form of the rhod of pohov 
And as t]i and f are equal to each other (compare dripa and 
ferc^ ruth cannot differ from the rufoi rufus. And that 
the ruf of rufus is equal to the rub of ruber, is shown by 
each word having the meaning of red. And that the d 
of rhodon is equal to both h and th we see by comparing 
ridder, uber, and their equivalent in Greek, outhar. Nor 
can any of these forms of the rhod oi pohov differ from the 
rhut of pvTo^y which means streams, running water, &c. 

But two such forms as pvBrjv and pvSov show still more 
clearly that poSov must have for its root picD, to flow, 
since such is the root of these two adverbs, pvBrjv and 
pvSov, as every one knows; and they have the same 
meaning, that of flowing, but conventionally, flowing 
abundantly, affluenter. 

The reader needs not now be told why in ros and rosa 
we have the same word ; for he knows from what has 
been just shown, that rosa has been named from its 
colour, and consequently after blood ; and that from blood 
having been named after water, a rose is necessarily 
expressed by a word of the same meaning, and which 
is also the meaning of ros (dew) in all languages. How 
evident this must seem to the French student, since la 
rose means the rose, and la rosie means dew ; and since 
the verb arroser means to water! He can also easily 
perceive the identity in form between the Greek words 
poo9 and pov^ (a stream) and roux and its feminine rousse, 
each meaning red, as applied to hair, and of which rouge 
is but another variety. The identity in form between 
roseaUy a reed, and rousseau, a r^rf-haired man, is also 
very apparent ; but reed and red in English must appear 
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still more so. And though the woid reed does not 
signify moisture under its present form^ we should obserye 
that it cannot diflTer from rood any more than bleed can 
from blood, or feed can from food, or breed can from brood. 
Beed might have been therefore written rood, or, as it is 
in Saxon, reod, and from which such a word as rhvi cannot 
differ ; yet rhut is the radical part of rhutoSy which in 
Greek means streams, running water, fee., as shown 
above ; and its root is p6a>, to flow. But as reod (Saxon 
of reed) cannot, any more than reed, differ from red, this 
were sufficient to show that reed implies moisture, since 
this is the primaiy sense of red, from the idea so named 
having been called after blood, and blood after liquor or 
water. 

To these proofs that reed has been called after water, 
we should add the fact that its French representative 
Toseau, and which bears so close a resemblance to ruisseau, 
is allowed by French etymologists to have been named 
after the element in which it grows. Thus De Roquefort 
says : " Roseau, plante qui croit dans Peau et qui en prend 
son nom.'^ Hence reed is correctly defined " an aquatic 
plant.'' 

So much for the primary signification of poBov, which 
is, I say, that of blood; a signification which must have 
been long since lost, for it is not to be foimd in Greek 
dictionaries, not even in M. Regnier's last edition of " Le 
Jardin dea Racines Grecs" And this learned Greek 
scholar is not one to shrink from attempting the etymo- 
logy of a word, however difficult to find it may appear. 
Witness his giving IX.1; for the root of "'HXtov ; which 
is equal to his telling us that the sun was called after 
two of its own children, for light and heat, which is 
the meaning assigned to ^Xt;, must have come from the 
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sun, and not the sun from light and heat, which is taking 
two derivatives for the original, a common fault with all 
philologists. But I have, I believe, noticed this mistake 
already. 

I learn from De Roquefort that Varro derives the 
Latin rosa from its Greek name rhodon ; but he did not 
know that both words had peoD for their root, from their 
having been called after blood. But unless we allow the 
Latin tongue to be a mere dialect of the Greek, we can- 
not suppose Tosa to be derived from rhodon. The Latins 
had, in all probability, a word of their own for the rose, 
long before they began to borrow any thing, in the way 
of language, from the Greeks. But the fact that Varro 
knew nothing of the primary sense of either rosa or 
rhodon, and that since his time no one has been any wiser, 
serves to show how long the etymology of a word may 
remain unknown. He died some twenty-six years be- 
fore the Christian era. 

This discovery of the origin of the idea rose, has, as 
the reader may recollect, grown out of my etymology of 
wine, which, it would seem, no one has thought of tracing 
to water. But such an origin for wine ought not to 
surprise us, when we find ardent spirits traced to the 
same source. Witness whishy, which, as every one 
knows, is both the Irish and Gaelic of water, uisge. 
Witness also the French eau de vie, literally water of life, 
in English brandy ; the latter being a corruption of the 
two words burned wine. As to rum, it is, I have no doubt, 
also traceable to water. Webster gives no etymology of 
it, and Johnson admits that he does not know its origin. 
Here is all he says of this word : " rum, a kind of spirits 
distilled from molasses. I know not how derived. Roemer 
in Dutch is a drinking-glass.^' We now see the advan- 
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tage of the discovery made farther back, namely, that 
vessels relating to drinks or liquids have been called after 
water \ for if Johnson had happened to have this know- 
ledge, he would have at once perceived, that from roemer 
meaning a drinking-glass, and from its radical part, roem, 
bearing so close a resemblance to rum^ the spirit in ques- 
tion was called after water. And this he would confirm 
by the Greek pO/ta, or, as it is also written, pevfia, which 
means a stream, a current, a flowing, a flux, &c., having 
for its root pio), to flow. The ream of stream, and the 
rom of its German equivalent, strom, would also confirm 
the truth of such a derivation. 

And as olvo^ means not only wine but several other 
kinds of drink, this ought to serve to prove that it 
must have once meant water, man's first and universal 
beverage. Donnegan explains it thus : " olvo^, wine, also 
a kind of beer made from wheat, from barley; palm wine; 
a place where wine is sold. Etymon, with f, vinum, in 
Latin ; and the name was given to liquors made from 
the juices of several fruits, as cider, &c.'' And as to this 
word cider, I have every reason to suppose that it is- the 
Greek word vSeop itself; that is, water, for it has been 
also written cyder, of which the C is for the aspirate or 
half of H, once made thus J-C ; and y is, as every one 
knows, for the Greek v. And cider has been also a word 
for drinks in general -conventionally, strong drinks. 
According to Donnegan, it was, with the Greeks, even a 
word for wine ; but in England this drink was, it ap- 
pears, an exception. Thus, Johnson's definition of it is, 
^^ All kind of strong liquors except wine. This sense is 
now wholly obsolete.'' 

From all this it is made self-evident that the word 
wine is not, as Kuhn has been led to imagine, in any way 
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related to a Sanskrit word (vaina) meaning amiable; 
nor to any of the different acceptations of tegere and 
texere, which is M. Pott's opinion ; but that its primary 
sense was drink^ and hence water. 

The intelligent reader will now, I dare hope, admit, 
that whilst noticing M. Max Miiller's second opinion of 
the origin of the idea sea under its Latin name mare, I 
have been so fortunate as to make several important ety- 
mologies. M. Max Miiller's great mistake lies in giving 
to words for the sea very different meanings, whilst they 
have all but one and the same meaning — ^that of water, 
'^ OaKaaaa" he says, ^^ has long been proved to be a 
dialectical form of Odpaaaa or rdpaaa-a, expressing the 
troubled waves of the sea, irdpa^e BeirovTov noaecBcov^/' 

This learned gentleman does not seem to be aware 
that a\9 and ddXaaaa have precisely the same meaning, 
the aspirate in aM having been replaced by the d, so 
that it is by this means brought equal to dd\<s, which, 
when the vowel due between \ and 9 is supplied, becomes 
^a\a9, and this, with the common ending d, becomes 
OdXaaa, which when the S was doubled, as is usual, pro- 
duced 0d\aa(ra. It is therefore a mistake to suppose that 
OdXaaaa is a dialectical form of either of the assumed 
words Odpaaaa or rdpaaaa. In common with all words 
meaning the sea, it signifies motion, for the reason 
that it has been called after water, and water after 
life, which always implies motion, agitation, &c., as we 
have already often shown. It was, no doubt, the verb 
rapdaaay (to stir, . disturb, &c.) that first led Greek 
scholars to suppose that ddXaaaa must have been at one 
time or other ddpaaaa or Tdpaaaa ; but had there never 
been such a word as Tapda-a-o), OdXaaaa would be, both 
• " Chips from a German Workshop," vol. ii. p. 47. 
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in form and meaning, just as it is at present. But is 
there any difference between the daKaaa of doKaaaa 
and the Tapaaa of rapaaao) ? None whatever ; they are, 
because of the interchange of 1 and r, as equal to each 
other as the sal of Sally is to the sar of Sarah, And this 
radical identity of two such words, the one meaning the 
sea and the other commotion, confirms what I have 
already shown many times, namely, that every word trace- 
able to one meaning water, such as sea and ocean, must 
be significant of motion, for the reason that water has 
been called after life, which it serves, as well as bread, 
to support ; and life is motion. 

nSvTo^y which is another word for sea, has also, from 
its resemblance to the liaimpons (a bridge) led M. Max 
Miiller and other learned Germans to suppose that it 
meant originally a way across the sea, " a high road,'' in 
short. But when, according to the rule we have already 
often applied, the firpt O of ttopto^ loses its nasal sound, 
this word will become 7r6To<s, which means drini, an 
idea called after water, man's universal beverage. This 
etymology is confirmed by the Latin of ttoz/to?, that 
is, pontus, which gives also, when the nasal sound of its 
O is dropped, another word for drink, namely, potus. 
M. Max Miiller says also that pontus comes from the 
same source from which we have pons, 3, bridge. This 
is very true; but does he know why? No; for if he 
did, he would know the original meaning of irovro^ and 
pontus. As a bridge is used for a passage over water, it 
has in Latin been called after water ; and such also is 
the origin of its French equivalent, joo«^, formed from the 
ablative oipons. The English joowrf is still the same word, 
so that it might as well mean a sea or a river as what it 
does mean. Its Greek equivalent is some proof of the 
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truth of this assertion^ for it is \lfivrf, which^ as I had 
occasion to show farther back^ cannot difier trom Jiumem, 
a river, ^i/ii/i; is even sometimes used in the sense of sea. 

The Saxon of bridge, which is not only bricg but also 
brigy seems to confirm my etymology oipons; for hng 
is the name of a sailing-vessel, which idea has been called 
after water, whether meaning a vessel on sea or one for 
holding liquids, and of which the j[iot of potus (a drink) 
is a plain instance. We see even in pot, when it is read 
as in Hebrew, from right to left, the top of toper^ a 
drunkard. These views are further confirmed by the 
subjoined observation made by Johnson under the word 
brig : " And possibly also brix is derived from the Saxon 
bricg y a bridge; which to this day, in the northern 
counties is called a brigg, and not a bridge.'' 

But how are we to analyze brig, so as to make sense of 
it ? If we regard its hv as equal to her, which is the root 
of the Saxon verb beran, to bear ; and its ig as equal 
to CtCf, root of agua, Portuguese and Spanish of aqua, 
we shall have the two words bear and water; so that a 
bridge may, accoi-ding to this analysis, mean what bears 
on water. As the ber of the Saxon beran cannot difier 
from the fer oifero in Latin, which also means to bear, 
the signification of this analysis will be still the same. 

The analysis of yi(f>vpa, Greek of bridge, lies on the 
surface. It meant originally, says Donnegan, " a dam, 
dyke, or mound ; the space between hostile armies ; a 
wall — generally a bridge, an isthmus.'' And according 
to Damm, its origin is 7ea <^€/og> ; that is, earth and the 
verb to bear. This is very good, for, as a dam is a mound 
of earth, and as it serves as a protection against water, 
bridge may have been very well called after it, as it also 
protects against water. It might be thought that this 
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derivation would also apply to the Saxon brig ; for 76a 
may have first been ari^a, vowels being often under- 
stood before initial consonants j and its root would 
then be ig. But as hrig would, according to this view, 
be composed of a Saxon and a Greek word, we should 
obtain what can be seldom approved of, a mixed 
etymology. 

The following, from M. Max Miiller, calls for other 
observations. " The Greeks, who of all Aryan nations 
were most familiar with the sea, called it not the dead 
water, but thalassa (tarass6), the commotion, hahy the 
briny, pelagos (plazo), pontos, the high road''.^' 

I have already disposed of thalassa and tarasso ; but 
hals requires another observation in addition to what I 
have just said of it. We are, by what is here stated, 
allowed to understand that the Greeks called the sea after 
salt (hals) which no people ever did; but all nations 
have called salt after the sea ; so that when salt is traced 
to its source, it may be said to mean water, since this is 
the original meaning of sea. 

As to plazOy it is no way related to pelagos in meaning, 
though put in a parenthesis after this word ; it means 
no more than to drive about or lead astray. But when 
we take the pel of pelagos as being the original of the 
7r\€ of .7r\€09 and also of the pie of the Latin plenus, each 
of which mesLUs/ull ; and when we then observe that the 
agos (the remaining part of pelagos) cannot differ from , 
aquoSy which must have been, as well as aqua^ a substan- 
tive form of aquosus (watery) ; it follows, that pelagos 
will, when its parts are so explained, mean full water ; 
or, if you vt'^^full sea or full ocean; for there is no fnnda- 

" Lectures, 2nd Series, p. 321. 
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mental difference in meaning, as I have already shown, 
between water, sea, and ocean. 

Now, on having given the above derivation of iriXaryof;, 
I have looked into several Greek dictionaries in order to 
see if in any of them I might discover an etymology of 
this word ; but on this particular point I find them all 
equally silent. M. Regnier gives under o)/t:v9, which 
means swift, rapid, &c., several of its derivatives, but he 
never alludes to (OM^eaz/o?, though it is radically the same 
word ; and it is for the reason that water implies motion, 
of which this fine Greek scholar was not aware, because 
not knowing any thing of the origin of language. 

I find, however, in Alexandre's dictionary something 
very worthy of observation . Though he does not attempt 
to give an etymology oipSlagos, his second explanation 
of it 18 pleine mer, which accords exactly with the deri- 
vation I have given of this word, though it did not occur 
to me while I was analyzing it, that pleine mer is the 
usual representation in French of the idea expressed by 
pelagos. 

I learn also from M. Max Miiller that the great philo- 
logist Bopp, assigned, as he does himself in common with 
other learned Germans, the meaning of high road to 
pontus. This is suflSciently shown by the following: 
'^ That high roads were not unknown [to the Aryans] 
appears from Sanskrit path, pathi, panthan, and p&thus, 
all names for road, the Greek 7raT09, the Gothic fad, 
which Bopp believes to be identical with Latin pons, 
pontis, and Slavonic ponti ^" 

Now, to what are we to ascribe those mistakes, made 
by men who studied language so long and so seriously ? 
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Why, for instance, have they been led to confound such 
a word as ]path with one meaning water ? For this simple 
reason, that a path is a passage. It has been named 
after the verb to pass, which, like water, implies motion. 
Indeed, ]path does not differ any more from pas or pasSy 
than doth and doea can differ from each other. A plainer 
instance than this is afforded by the word alley, which 
is also a passage, for its French equivalent is allie^ of 
which the original is aller^ to go. And to go implies 
motion. Hence the hain of the Greek word bainoy is the 
French of bath, whilst baino means to move, to come or 
to go. For the same reason there can be no difference 
in English between bath a,ni jpath. * *• 

It is now very easy to perceive that ruey French of 
street, has for its root pecoy to flow, not because a street 
has been called after water, but because all words mean- 
ing water must mean motion also ;' and a street is a 
place in a town through which people move or pass, and 
it is consequently a passage. This etymology is con- 
firmed by pv/jLTj which means both a street and a current. 
The French and English words route and road have the 
same primary sense as rue. But French etymologists 
derive rotcte from the Latin ruptUy and rue from route. 
The rhut of the Greek pvT6<;y which means running 
waters, &c., is still the same word, and it is justly traced 
for its root to pieOy to flow. 

Very different in form from all these words is way, in 
English 'y but when we observe that its y is the same as 
g (witness its German equivalent u?e^)y we see that it 
cannot differ from wa^y which is the same as the vag of 
the old Latin verb vagare to wander ; nor is it different 
from vague, French of wave. And as we have in vague 
and wave the same word, for gu is constantly repre- 
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sented by Wy vague might have been vawe, and conse- 
quently vave or wave ; whence it follows, from the T) and 
W being in these words but representatives of the aspi- 
rate, that vague (this other form of wav^ is for aguCy in 
which we see both the ag of ago (to act) and agua^ the 
Italian of aqua. And since the Sanskrit W is often 
represented by M in Latin (compare wari and mare, and 
the English wick with its French equivalent meche) it 
follows that in wave and move we have the same word, 
for between the d in the one and the in the other 
there is no diflPerence. 

Chemin, French of way, appears to offer an exception 
to all and each of the above results; but when we observe 
that its c]i may be reduced to C (compare ehat and oat) 
and that its 6 is not only equal to O but to 0% or. d, we 
prove chemin to be equal to the camin of the Italian 
camminOy of which the IfJfl might not be doubled : and 
the same may be said of camminare. Now, as the first 
of these two words means a way, and as the second means 
to walk, and as they are radically equal, we thus see how 
the same word may signify a way, and also to walk. We 
should further observe, that in the camin here noticed, 
we have both the German kommen and its English equi- 
valent come, each of which is expressive of motion*. But 
where is the water ? From all we have thus far seen 
the water cannot be difficult to find. I have already 
shown, more than once, that neither the aspirate h nor 
any of its substitutes should be regarded as belonging, 
in any way, to the radical part of a word. Now, as the 
ch of chemin serves to represent the aspirate A, which 
must have been so pronounced by some persons, we are 

* Chimney and its Italian and French forms, cammino and cheminie, 
are also but other words for way. 
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to leave it out altogether, and so reduce cAemin to emin, 
which, from its G being equal to O, and O to 01, and oi 
to G, cannot differ from amin; and this is the radical 
part, but not the root, of aminisy at present written, from 
its first I having been dropped, amnis, Latin of river. 
Now the root of amnis is am^ which, being another form 
of the verb be, implies existence or life ; and after this 
idea, as I have often shown, water has been called. Be 
it also observed, that as am is the same as oim, we obtain 
by the dropping of its t, om, one of the thousand names 
of the sun and of Buddha, the supposed author of life. 
But when it is not the 1 of oim we drop but the O, we 
shall then obtain im, Hebrew of water, so called from its 
being a support of life. And though I have already 
often said and proved that every word meaning river 
must have first grown out of one meaning water, it may 
not be thought out of place if I do so again, as this 
may be shown very clearly from the word amnis itself, 
and not only by regarding im, Hebrew of water, as 
equal to am, root of amnis, but by showing how the 
word amnis itself has been used in the sense of water, 
and of which Quecherat quotes several instances. Thus, 
from Tacitus, amnis fluminis, the water of a river; even 
water poured into a basin, as shown from Virgil, amnis 
labrisfusus. And as I have referred to the word flow as 
meaning both river and water, Quecherat gives an in- 
stance from Palladius, of amnis having also this mean- 
ing; thus, amnis musti is ^q flowing of new wine. 

This instance oi amnis being significant of flowing, 
confirms the truth of the statement made above, as to 
amnis having first been aminis, and which is according 
to one of my rules, namely, that when two consonants 
come together they have often a vowel understood be- 
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tween them; for the verbal form of amnis is mano, to 
flow, which, as an initial consonant may be preceded by 
Hi vowel, is equal to amano, and of amano the radical part, 
aman, cannot, as the vowels are all equal to one another, 
differ from the amin of aminisy now written amnis. 

These few last etymologies have been suggested by 
that passage of M. Max Miiller's, in which he shows 
that both himself and other learned Germans assign to 
ttSvto^ in Greek and pontus in Latin the meaning of high 
road. The question now is, by what means could they 
have avoided making so gross a mistake? by merely 
knowing that words signifying water, river, sea, or ocean, 
may signify also road, way, or path ; and sometimes a 
bridge, but not always, as we have seen by fy€(f>vpa. But 
how could men who knew nothing of the primary signi- 
fication of water, know that a road must have been 
signified in the same way ? Their total want of this 
knowledge was the cause of their mistake. If they had 
known that water was called after life, which implies 
motion ; and that a road, from its being that upon which 
people ffo and necessarily move, was called after its use, 
they could not help perceiving that these two very 
different ideas (water and road) must have been expressed 
by words that were, in meaning, radically the same, how- 
ever widely they might differ in form. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

AN INSTANCE OF THE ADVANTAGE TO BE DERITED FROM 
KNOWING THAT ONE VOWEIi IS NOT ONLY EQUAL TO 
ANY OTHFJl VOWEL, BUT EVEN TO ANY COMBINATION 
OF VOWELS. — M. LITTRE^S FAULTY ETYMOLOGY OF THE 

NOUN BOUCHEE. 

The general opinion seems to be, that the French of 
butcher (boucher) has been called after boucAe (the 
mouth). But Eenouard, and others before him, assign 
to houcher a very different origin — that of houe^ in Eng- 
lish a buck-goat, and which so high an authority as M. 
Littre accepts with approval. Thus, after showing its 
different forms in several languages and their dialects, 
this celebrated philologist gives the following etymology 
of houcher, ^' Une analogic apparente semble d^abord 
indiquer louche comme primitif de houcher; mais Fitalien 
heccaio s^y oppose. Eemarquant que hecco en italien 
signifie houc, et que la forme fran9aise et la forme pro- 
venfale peuvent ^tre sans peine rattach^es k houCy on 
acceptera cette etymologic, qui, indiquee avant Eenouard, 
a ete etablie par lui. Le houcher est proprement le tueur 
de houcs (la partie pour le tout). Ainsi, pour le mot 
houchericy k cote de hocaria, le proven9al avait brecaria 
qui, venant de berbex, signifie proprement la tuerie des 
brebis (encore la partie pour le tout) . Bien qu^il semble 
tres-etrange que le houcher ait €i€ nomme d^aprfes le bouc 
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ou chevreau, cependant^ etymologiquement, il n^ a aucun 
moyen d'ecarter Fitalien heccaio, ni de rapporter le pro- 
ven9al bochier et le fraii9ais boucher k bouche/' 

According to this reasoning, a boucher was named after 
a bouc or buck ; but M. Littre mistakes, as he will soon 
see. For the present I do not intend to notice the French 
of mouth, that is, bouche, in order to see if the two ideas 
(bouche and boucher) be any way related; but this I 
may do when I have shown that a boucher was never 
called after a bouc. 

On first reading M. Littre^s etymology of the noun 
boucher y I started, and felt just as I did on reading M. 
Max Miiller's etymology of %oul. And I said to myself. 
This cannot be orthodox. I could not, however, but 
admit that the words bouc and boucher are radically the 
same. But this, I knew, was no proof that either idea 
was called after the other. I therefore looked out for 
other words radically the same as boucher y to try if any 
of them was expressive of a similar idea. I saw that 
neither bouchon (a cork) nor buche (a log of wood) could 
be in any way related to the idea expressed by boucher y 
though they too are, as well as boucy radically the same 
word. Nor could bichcy any more than bouchon or buchcy 
appear related to boucher. But on taking the word beche 
(a spade), or, as it has been also written, beachcy I was 
obliged to make a longer pause than when I tried how 
far any other word might suit. And why so ? Because 
a beche is that which cuts, and so is a butcher. Cutting 
or chopping is his constant employment. In order to 
prove the radical identity of two such words as beche and 
bouchcy we have only to recollect that one vowel is not 
only equal to any other vowel, but to any combination of 

wels, so that the e of beche and the (m of b(?«cher 
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have so evidently the same poWer that they cannot differ 
from each other in signification save conventionally. 
But there is, it may be remarked, no S in boucher, though 
there is one understood in beche, as the circumflex over 
its e serves to show. This should not, however, be re- 
garded as an objection of any importance; for in French 
ch and sch are precisely equal to each other. Hence I 
find in M. Littre^s dictionary the following passage: 
" Li rois une beche tenoit, qui d^autre mestier ne ser- 
voit.'^ 

Here there is no circumflex over the 6 of beche^ to in- 
dicate the absence of an S. And in French of the six- 
teenth century M. Littr^ quotes also the following, 
under the verb becher, " Ce soldat bechoit en la terre 
avec plusieurs autres, pour la porter sur les remparts.^' 
Here too is an instance of ck being used instead of scAy 
there being no circumflex over the G of bechoit. It is, 
therefore, evident that b^che has been written without 
an S as well as with it, just as boucher is at present. 
Hence the verb boucher (to stop a hole) has been also 
written bouscher^ as M. Littre shows, though it is not 
so any longer. 

Let us now show how boucher must, from its being 
radically the same as b&che (a spade), have for its primary 
signification that of one who cuts or chojps; in other 
words, a cutter or chopper. 

Kreourgos {Kp€ovpy6<;) is thus explained by Donnegan : 
'^ A cutter or chopper of flesh, a butcher .^^ But this 
authority does not give the analysis of Kreourgos. It 
is, however, sufficient to know that it means a cutter 
or chopper of flesh, and consequently a butcher. Accord- 
ing to this definition kreourgos must, when radically 
considered, be composed of two partSj^ one for flesh and 
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the other for cutter or chopper. Hence the hre of 
kreourgos must be for kreas {xpeas;) , flesh ; and the ourg 
of the second part, ourgos, must be for orux {opv^), geni- 
tive urgo8; which is explained ^^ a hoe, a spade." And 
as a hoe or spade is that which cuts, it follows that ire- 
ourgos, a butcher, means a flesh cutter. Another of the 
meanings assigned to opv^, is that of the sword fish, 
which is also a striking confirmation of the truth of these 
etymologies ; for spada, which cannot difier from spade^ 
is both the Saxon and Italian of sword; and in the 
Swedish and Danish Languages, spade is the word 
sword itself. In Spanish, too, espada, which is radi- 
cally our word spade, means a sword; and that the 
original sense of sword is that o( cutting, the words Koirrta 
and Koirk sufficiently prove, for they are evidently one 
and the same word ; yet the first means to cut, and the 
second a sword or dagger. This also allows us to per- 
ceive that the word dagger cannot differ from digger. 
And as a digger is one that cuts the earth with a spade, 
it follows that a dagger may be defined a cutter. Hence 
any word meaning to cut might have meant a butcher. 
The noun orukter {opv/a-qp) signifies therefore a digger, 
and also a plough-^^ar^, and consequently a cutting 
instrument; and its radical part, oruk, becomes by trans- 
position ouri, which is equal to the ourg of kreourgos. 
And this is an additional proof that the ourgos of kre- 
ourgos means a cutter. But may not the ourg of ourgos 
be another form of the epy of epyov, wliich means wori ? 
It must be admitted that the ourg of ourgos is equal 
to the erg of ergon (work); and hence an eminent Greek 
scholar (Alexandre) has in his dictionary explained kre- 
ourgos (a butcher) as meaning a^esA-worker, But it is 
a mistake; and the cause of the ideas cut and worA 
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being in Greek expressed by words radically the same, 
must be ascribed to the fact that both come from the 
same source — the hand. 

The Latin verb lanio means to cut in pieces ; but 
when a noun, it means, as well as lanius, a butcher ; so 
that in this language, a^ well as in Greek, a butcher is 
a cutter. 

If we consult other languages, the result will be still 
the same. Thus metzger is in German a butcher, and 
its radical part metz means, according to Doctor Schu- 
ster^s dictionary, "celui qui taille;'' that is, he who 
cuts ; in other words, a cutter. In metzen, to cut, we see 
the same word ; and the reader is justly referred to mea* 
ser, a knife, as a word to be compared with metzen, for 
they are evidently kindred ideas. 

Fleischer and fleischhauer are two other words in 
German for butcher, the first having the literal meaning 
oiflesher ; that is, one who deals in flesh, and the latter 
one who hews flesh, and consequently a flesh-cutter ; for 
hew — which is but another form of the word hoe — ^means 
to cut. And as in Spanish cortador means a butcher, it 
is also literally a cutter, for cortar is in this language 
the verb to cut. 

In order to confirm these etymologies, we need refer 
but to one language more, namely, Flemish, in which 
there are three words for butcher : alat/ter, been-hower 
and vleesch'houwer ; that is, literally, slayer ^ bone-hewer , 
2^tA fiesh'hewer , 

Now it was not without a very considerable show of 
reason that boucher has been derived both from bouche and 
bouc, for it is not only in French that bouche and boucher 
are so much alike, but in Italian also. Thus, becco is 
equal to bocco (the mouth), and it means a bouc also. But 
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. there is another word in Italian for hecco which means 
houcy but not the mouth ; and it serves to confirm all 
thus far said of boucher. This word is beccone, and it 
does not differ from becco but conventionally, its mean- 
ing being a large bouc. Hence both words are radically 
the same. But how does beccoM confirm all we have 
hitherto said of boucher? By its having also the meaning 
of eunuchy and by eunuch being spado in Latin, and by 
its verbal form (spadare) meaning to cuty so that in 
primary signification it does not differ either from spade 
or boucher. 

Nor does becco want the meaning of cutting, for it 
cannot differ from the becca of beccamortiy which means a 
digger for the dead, that is a grave-digger ; and as a 
digger means one who cuts the ground with a spadcy we 
see that a form equal to becco — ^the becca of beccamorti — 
means a cutter. But why have not the Italians becca^ 
carnCy that is flesh-cutter y since they have becca-morti ? 
For a very good reason, namely, that they have this 
word under another form — that of beccarOy and of which 
beccaio is the same word softened ; and beccaio means a 
butcher. 

We shall see presently the original meanings of both 
bouche and bouCy and which have been hitherto unknown. 

I have now done with the French noun boucher. 
When the person so called first received this name, 
every one must have known what it meant; but after 
a time this meaning was forgotten, and it has until 
now remained undiscovered. French philologists them- 
selves have known no more of what it first signified 
than the learned of other nations. But a foreigner has 
taken what seems the unpardonable liberty of discover- 
ing it for them. And how has he dared to do this ? By 
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the application of a very simple little rule, as lie has 
shown. But some persons will assure me that the very 
little rule I refer to, and which I am pleased to call 
my own, has been long since known, and even by 
school-boys ; for who does not observe, they will say, 
that one vowel is not only offcen used for another, but 
even for two or more vowels combined. And this I 
admit, and so do I admit that ever since the lid of a 
pot or a kettle, when the water was in a state of ebulli- 
tion, has been seen to rise up, the power of steam has 
been admitted all over the world ; yet this general ob- 
servation of many ages has not, until a comparatively 
late period, been turned to account. From this it would 
appear that it is a little less diflScult to observe than to 
take advantage of what we do observe, by drawing out 
of it something useful. But most discoveries and their 
results appear, when they become known, so very easy 
and simple as to be thought by none, save a few, scarce 
deserving of notice. 

It is ever Columbus and his Q^'g, Yet without this 
little rule, which, from its appearing so very simple, may 
be regarded with no slight share of indifference, never 
could the etymology of boucher have been discovered ; 
for who could imagine there is any relationship whatever 
in meaning between the name of a butcher and that of 
a spade ? I, at least, if I may be allowed to answer for 
myself, could never, I am sure, have perceived the least 
connexion in meaning between two ideas apparently so 
unallied. I might, it is true, have discovered the etymo- 
logy of boucher if I knew the original meaning of 
bouche or bouc; but the etymology of neither word has 
been hitherto known, as I am now going to show, by 
tracing each word to its source. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

ETYMOLOGY OF BOUCHE. 

As bouche and boucher are radically the same word ; and 
as a boucher y or buUher, means, as we have seen, a cutter; 
and as a mouth cuts its food ; it follows that it may be 
also said to mean a cutter, or that which cuts ; so that 
it does not, in this respect, differ from either butcher or 
spade, though it was never called after either of these 
ideas; nor was either of these ideas ever called after 
the mouth. Now, as the mouth has been named after the 
idea expressed by the word cut, and as to cut, as shown 
farther back, was named after the hand, it follows that 
an idea called after this member may be signified by 
a word not different from one called after the mouth, 
even when the latter is not taken in the sense of cutter. 
Witness ward and word, between which terms there 
can be no difference in form ; for as the of word has 1 
understood, and as the o and I make dy word is thus 
shown to be equal to ward. Word was, however, called 
af fcer the mouth ; and ward, which is but another form of 
guard, was called after the hand, whether we take it as 
a noun or as a verb. And as mot, French of word, is equal 
to moite (1 being understood with its 0), and as there is a 
euphonic tendency to sound an S before such consonants 
as TJfl, 71, p, t, and W ; moite cannot, for this reason, differ 
from smoite, which is the elder form of smite, an idea 
called after the hand, it being with this member that we 
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^te. Another word equal to the French moty is moth ; 
and as this is an insect that cuts into cloth, we see, from 
its being equal in form to mot in French, that so is it 
equal to mouth. This too is confirmed by the Saxon of 
mouth, which is muthy and this is the radical part of 
fivBo^, which in Greek means, not only a myth or fable, 
but a word also. 

Even the English equivalent of mot in French and 
fivdo<: in Greek, that is, word, serves to confirm all these 
etymologies ; for, as stated above, there is a euphonic 
tendency to prefix an S to several consonants, and of 
which, as we have shown, W happens to be one ; witness 
wet and sweat, wan and swan ; by which addition of the 
euphonic S, word becomes sword, and a sword is an 
instrument that cuts ; witness koitto), to cut, and xoirk, 
which means a dagger, a sword, or a knife. But as S is 
no radical part of sword, this weapon must have once 
been expressed by word only ; and even by ord, as W does 
here but replace the aspirate. Hence, in the Swedish 
tongue ord alone means sword. 

These etymologies will, I 'have no doubt, guide the 
philologist to a great many others hitherto unknown. 
Thus, as th may be replaced by S, as we see by com- 
paring such words as AatA and Aas, doth and does, it 
follows that mouth cannot differ from mous, that is, 
mouse, and which the Germans write maus, in Latin 
mus. By this we see that mouth and mouse are expressed 
alike; and now every child can, while judging from 
what he has already seen, tell why it is so. He must 
know that it is to be ascribed to the fact that a mouse 
is a jodent animal ; so that it may, like the mouth and 
a moth, be called a cutter. But how are we to acc(junt 
for the French souris, which means both a mouse and a 
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smile ? It is for sou^rat ; that is literally under y inferior, 
or small rat ; so that it does not differ in meaning from 
the Latin mu8, but by the addition of a word {bov) to 
mark its inferiority. As to souris, a smile, we can easily 
perceive that it is for an under, small, or inferior laugh. 
Hence, the verb sourire is equal to suirideie. We may 
therefore regard the English smile as for small, laugh 
being understood. But lau^A and ris can be nothing 
more than two very different imitations of the sound 
produced by the action of laughing. Hence, la/ la! is 
sometimes made to signify the repetition of a laugh; and 
so is ri! ri! 

The etymologies given of molA and mouse I find thus 
confirmed : Dr. Schuster derives moth (in German 
motte) from the Gothic matjan, manger; and mouse 
(in German maus) is derived by F. G. Eichhoff and W. 
De Suckau from meisseriy ronger. As to raty it must be 
for the rod of rodere, to gnaw ; the two forms rat and 
rod are precisely equal to each other. 

The Greek of mouth, OTO/Lta, must also confirm our 
etymology of louche ; for, as its S does not belong to its 
radical part, its place before t, as shown above, being 
purely euphonic, tom alone should be considered as the 
principal part of stoma. And as tom is the radical part 
of To/A€U9, and as this word is explained ^^ one who cuts, 
an instrument for cutting,^' &c., the agreement in mean- 
ing between it and bouchey or mouth, is perfect. And 
when we now observe that M represents the W in 
Sanskrit, we see that tom cannot differ from tow, nor tow 
from ttoOy an idea called after the hand, of which member 
we happen to have two. Hence, the idea mouth can, 
because meaning that which cuts, be ti:3ced to the 
hand. 
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As the mand of the Latin manderey to eat, cannot differ 
from mundj German of mouth, it would seem that to 
eat may be sometimes used in the sense of cutting, since 
such is the primary signification of mouth. Hence when 
we say that a mouse can eat a cable in two, our meaning 
is that a mouse can cut a cable in two. In Hebrew (rriD) 
bre means both to eat and to cut ^ j and under another of 
its forms, H'lD bra, it means also to create. These are 
very different ideas; but their being expressed alike must 
be ascribed to their having been each named after the 
hand, with which we both cut and make, that is, divide 
and create. 

M. Littre gives no other etymology of manger or 
mandere than the following, and which is certainly very 
bad: " Manduco est le frequentatif de mandere, dont 
Tetymologie probable est ainsi donnee par Corssen, 
Beitrage, p. 246 : il le rapporte au radical mad, enivrer, 
fitre ivre, dont le sens primitif est mouiller, ^tre mouille ; 
de Ih maday&mi, enivrer, rassasier, de \h aussi madeo, 
madidus, le Grec /j^oBao), se dessoudre, se fondre, et 
fiaaaofiai, mouiller, m&cher. Mandere, avec insertion 
d^une nasale, aurait le mSme sens : humecter de salive, 
et de Ik manger." 

This etymology is, I say, very bad, and very far- 
fetched, there being no relationship whatever between 
such ah idea as to eat or to cut and that of being wet 
or drunk. But Corssen does not mistake when he con- 
nects the being drunk with the being wet. It confirms 
my etymology of drink and also of drunkenness, both of 
which I have derived, as the reader may recollect, from 
water. I knew nothing, however, at the time of 
Corssen^s derivation. M. Littre should, in his fruitless 

^ See Sander and Trench's Diet. Heb. FranQ. 
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endeavours to discover the primary signification of ivre^ 
have paid some attention to the passage he has here 
quoted from Corssen under manger, 

I forgot to observe that one of the many forms given 
by M. Littre of the verb manger is mezer, which, from 
its close resemblance to messer, German of knife, may 
be said to mean cutter. 

This notice of bouche serves to show how closely it is 
allied to bouchery though neither of these ideas has been 
named after the other. Boucher was not called after 
bouche any more than it was called after biche; but it 
was expressed by a word — that of cutter — which does 
not differ in signification from either bouche or 
beche. 

Another form equal to beche is meche, as in meche 
d^une chandelle, wick of a candle. And as a beche 
means that which cuts, a meche means that which is 
cutj as a cut or strip of any thing. Hence the wick of 
a candle is a strip of cotton, but literally a cut of cotton. 
Now this word meche has, from meaning that which is 
cut, obtained also the meaning of spade ; namely, that 
which cuts, a cutter. We can now clearly perceive the 
primary sense — hitherto unknown — of ^^ un mechaht!' 
We see that it must have been first used to designate 
one who cuts or strikes others, for coup a stroke, and 
coupeur a cutter, are radically the same word. And this 
knowledge enables us to account for ineehe, which means 
a wick, being the root of mechant, which means wicked ; 
just as wick, which is the English of rneche, is also the 
root of wickei^y which means mechant. We have here a 
plain instance of the identity of M and W, the M of 
m^che being the W of Wick, But how different the 
ideas expressed in English by the words wick and wicked, 
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and in French by rn^che and mechauL But every one 
can now account for ideas so ditterent having been 
signified alike. It can be easily perceived that it arose 
from nieche and wick having each the meaning of a cut 
— ^as of cotton for instance; and un mechant or wicied 
(person) having had the meaning of a cutler; that is, of 
one who cuts or strikes others. 

Now things bearing a resemblance to a mecAe or wici 
may have been often called after it. This will account 
for the Latin myxua (une meche or match) being radi- 
cally the same as muxa (ftu^a), that is, mucus or mucous, 
what hangs or flows from the nose. Hence inoucher une 
chandelle is for mecher une chandelle. When a French 
woman says to her child moucke-toi (blow thy nose), the 
literal meaning is trii^cAe-toi, that is, take away the f/iecAe 
or wick from thy nose. A moucAoir, which is used for 
this purpose, is therefore for niecAoir, because it serves 
for taking away the tnecAe from the nose. And as a 
fftecAe means a cut or strip of any thing, it follows that 
moucAoir might mean that which cuts, because called 
after itiecAe. Now as the 6 of mecAe is for 0, and as 
has ^ understood, this 6 is therefore equal to 0^ or a ; so 
that mecAe is equal to the macAe of macAer, which meims 
to cAeWy that is, to Aew ; for the combination ch may be 
reduced to either of its signs, they having both grown 
out of the aspirate ; and to Aevo is to cut. And when we 
now make the verb niacAer take its substantive form, we 
shall get macAoire^ and a vidcAoire or jaw is a cutter. 
Hence the cAap of cAaps, which has still the same mean- 
ing, cannot differ from cAop, and a cAop is a cutr^ and but 
another form of the coup of couper, just as coup is but 
another form of the cout of couteau. When we now give 
to the (X of the cAap of cAaps its nasal sound, and which 

<l2 
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may be obtained by Wj or U, we shall bring chap equal 
to champ y and the verb to champ is rendered into French 
by mdcher, as every English and French dictionary will 
tell you. 

It is now easy to perceive that the muk of mukter, 
Greek of nose, and the mux of mtixa in the same lan- 
guage, and the muc of its Latin equivalent mucus y make 
only one word, and that none of these forms can differ 
from the muk of the Greek mtikos (a wick), nor from the 
myx of its Latin form myxus, 

I was forgetting to notice mouche, French of fly, and 
which is but another form of the Latin musca, just as it 
is of meche, and consequently of wick. But why, it may 
be asked, should a fly have like meche, the meaning of 
c^^t ? Because it has a sting, which idea was, as we shall 
see in the next article, called after that expressed by cut. 
The English word fly cannot be traced to the same 
source, but to the action oi flying. 

Now as mouche is, from cJl being the same as h, equal 
to mouke, we see that it is the same as the muk of the 
Greek muk^r the nose ; and as neither mouke or muk can 
differ from the muc of mucus, nor from the English muck, 
we see that mucus and muck are as one and the same 
word. But the idea filth — in this instance signified by 
mucus, whence muck — can be traced to other sources as 
well as to the nose. Witness soil, which when its and 
I meet, becomes sal, radical part of salir, French of to 
soil. And as soil has also the meaning of ground, not 
to mention another certain matter, we see that the idea 
filth may be traced to this source also. And as the S of 
soil does here but represent the aspirate h, and as this 
sign is represented as often by f as by S, it follows that 
in soil and /oil we have the same word. And what is 
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foil hxikifonly combinations of vowels being all equal to 
one another. And when we allow the and 1 o^foil to 
meet and so produce d, we shall get fal, that is, fall, a 
word expressive of lowness, and consequently of soil in 
the sense of ground. But we may see more clearly the 
identity of soil and/oil when we give such an instance 
as this ; " a young bird will not /oul its nest ;" for here 
/oul may be replaced by soil. Nor is it difficult to per- 
ceive that Jbil is equal to /all in such an instance as 
" truth foils falsehood ;" that is, literally, truth falls 
falsehood, it puts falsehood down ; and of both foil and 
fall, fail is but another form. Nor should I omit to 
observe thai fit A is composed of two worda, foul and lAe; 
so that it must have first been the foul; and then by the 
article having fallen behind, the foul became foul the; 
whence flth. 

There are still two words, one in English and the 
other in French, which are highly expressive of filth; but 
decency forbids me to name them, yet their radical parts 
— which may be found when their initial consonants are 
left out, because not belonging to the root of either 
word — mean earth and nothing more; indeed, erde, 
which is the radical part of the French word, happens to 
be the German of earth. This much will serve to show 
that there are other words expressive of filth besides 
mucus, and of which another instance now occurs to me 
— it is dirt, of which the radical part ird is but another 
form oi earth, 

I have nearly forgotten to notice nose. Its radical 
part nos is for nois, having 1 understood ; and as 01 is 
for Ci, we see that nos is the nas of nasus ; and as S 
cannot difier fron sh — witness finis and finish — it follows 
that nas is the same as nash^ and, from the interchange 
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of U and Wj, nash is equal to mashj and mash to the 
mache of the French macher, which means to cut, just as 
meeker — ^that is, moucher — does. By this analysis we 
see that S is not only equal to sh but to ch also, and 
consequently to k or ck; and hence alas is the same as 
alack. To what source should we now trace the nas of 
nasty and nastiness ? To the nas of nas\xs certainly I 
just as we should trace muck (filth) to the muhoimukter, 
Greek of nose. 

Let us now show why louche and houc bear so close a 
resemblance to boucher, and thereby discover the cause 
of the mistake of the two different classes of philologists 
— those who regarded louche, and also those who regarded 
boVfCj as the original of boucher. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ETYMOLOGY OP BOUC OR BUCK. 

BoTJC is certainly equal to louche ; but how can louc have 
the same meaning — that of cutter? Does a goat ever 
cut? It does not do so like a spade or the mouth, but it 
has horns, and a horn is an arm for attacking and 
defending, and it can pierce as well as a sword. And 
has not this word sword come up in our etymology of 
louche, when we found word to be its radical part, and 
accounted for its being so ? Now there is a sharp-pointed 
instrument of which the name bears so close a resem- 
blance to that of goat as to seem the same word ; it is 
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goad. In Saxon the resemblance is equally close ; witness 
gat, a goat^ and gat, a goad. I find also in EichhofF and 
Suckau's Vocabulaire Comparatif des Racines Anglaises 
et Allemandes, gek% or geia for goat^ and geiaa for goad ; 
but in Dr. Schuster I cannot find geiaa in the sense of 
goad, but geissel, which is radically the same word. 
According to this authority it means, " un instrument 
dont on se sert pour stimuler les animaux/^ But its 
usual meaning appears to be a whip. The Greek of 
goat is aix (aX^) ; but this cannot, from the interchange 
of X and g, differ from aig, and which is confirmed by 
aigos being the genitive of aiw, and not aixos. I make 
this remark because aig happens to be the radical part of 
aigMiHotij which is the French oi goad. Now, it is easy 
to perceive that aiguillon and aiguille (a needle) do not 
differ from each other but conventionally ; and as acuk, 
the Latin of needle, is still radically the same as aiguillon 
and aiguille y it follows that dC, (ig, dk, or a form of 
equal value — such, for instance, as UC, ug, or UK, — may 
be regarded as exactly equal to aX^, Greek of goat. And 
this being granted, we see that such a root as UC can, 
when the aspirate to which its U is entitled is replaced 
by 6, become buc, that is, bouc or buck. If a goat, 
when bearing such a name as buck, was called after its 
horns and its horns after sharpness, this must have been 
done as just described. And that such a root as UC, UK, 
or ah, may signify what is sharp or pointed, is shown by 
the Greek word aicrj, which is explained " a point, an 
edge, the point of a sword.^' In auk we see the same root, 
and three of its meanings are, ^^ a pointed instrument, a 
thorn, a sting,^^ &c. And as the point of any object 
is its highest part, we see that sharpness may be also ex- 
pressed by height. Hence, the cap of cajput is also the cap 
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of caper. In aKiir]' we see also a word signifying height, 
point, edge, sharpness, &c. ; so that if a goat has been 
called after its horns, it may have been often expressed 
by a word signifying head or height. Hence, chef and 
the chev oichevre are equal to each other; though chef\si 
French means head or chief, and chevre means a goat. 
Nor does our word head differ from the heed of hceduSy a 
goat. But the identity of two such Greek words as i\eipa^ 
and 6^0^09 is still more apparent ; yet the one is the 
name of the elephant, an animal remarkable for its lofty 
stature, and the other means both a sta^ and a hind. 
This instance serves to show that an animal called after 
its great height may have a name not different from the 
one signifying a homed animal. This is further confirmed 
by what Parkhurst says of an animal of the beeve kind, 
named ram (DHH), and which word means, according to 
the same authority, '^ to be raised up, exalted, elevated^.'' 
Now, the English word ram does not name an animal 
of the beeve kind, nor is such an animal so remark- 
able for its height as it is for its horns. Donnegan, 
though he cannot have known the primary significa- 
tion of horn^ does not, however, mistake when he 
derives Kptot;, a ram, from xepao^y " horned.'^ And 
Kepa(; means not only a horn, but when differently 
accented {xepas:), " b, female horned animal, a she-goat, 
a sheep two years old, a hogget.'^ From this it would 
appear that several animals have taken their names from 
their being horned. This is shown still more fully by 
Parkhurst, according to whom' ''^>K ail means not only 
a ram, but also a stag, hart, deer, hind, or doe. Whether 
masculine or femiuine the LXX render the word by 

2 Lex. p. 613. Ibid. p. 14. 
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e\a<l>o^, which denotes both a stag and a hind. Dr. 
Shaw^ understands b*H ail, Deut. xiv. 6, as a name of 
the genus, including all the species of the deer kind, 
whether they are distinguished by round horns, as the 
stag, by flat ones, as the fallow deer, or by the smallness 
of the branches, as the roe/' 

As b^ al is the root of «l^K aVp, a bull, and as it 
cannot differ from Vh ail, just noticed, this is another 
proof that any homed animal, however low in size, 
may have a name not different from one designating 
the elephant or the bull. In Hebrew height is still 
implied, whether we allow the d of Dm ram to its first 
place before the r, or to come after it. Thus, D'lH arm 
means a palace ; and when its d is dropped, the 0*1 rm 
which remains is explained " to be lifted up, exalted, 
elevated ^" 

Now, as the root of DIK arm is ar, so is it the root 
of DH1 ram ; and to which we may add the ar of aries, 
Latin of ram. The 6/0 of Kkpa^, a horn, and of xepd^, a 
female horned animal, is therefore the root of either 
word, k being only for the aspirate, and which is not to 
be counted any more than the ending a? ; and as the e 
of ep is for 0, and as 1 is understood, this root becomes 
oir, and consequently ar, when the and 1 unite, 
making a, 

Parkhurst's article on Dm ram is very long. The 
learned are divided in their opinion as to what kind of 
animal it was ; but they agree in supposing it to be of 
the beeve kind, and remarkable for its great strength and 
size. Thus Parkhurst says, "remarkable for his strength, 
and of the beeve kind. In short, the name seems to 

* Travels, p. 414, 2nd ed. * Parkhurst, Lex 633. 
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denote the wild bull, so called from his height and size, 
in comparison with the tame*/^ 

But this animal being", as Parkhurst does himself admit, 
of the beeve kind, why should he, as he does, derive 
from its name the English word ram ? for no other 
reason, I suppose, than that the two words are exactly 
the same. Parkhurst was not aware that a hOrn was 
first signified by a word meaning what was pointed, and 
that from a point being the topmost part of an object, it 
must have been expressed by a word for head or height, 
and consequently for strength, which idea also has been 
called after height. This knowledge would, if he had 
it, enable him to perceive that a horned animal might, 
however small, have a name not different from that of 
the elephant; that is, if named after its horns, and 
judging from what we have already seen, and especially 
from the passage quoted above by Parkhurst from Dr. 
Shaw, it would seem that horned animals have in gene- 
ral been named after the idea horn. 

And what is the root of this word horn ? It is or, 
for its aspirate is not to be counted : and as to the U 
with which it ends, there is a euphonic tendency to 
sound it after r (witness iour and turuy spur and spurn), 
so that it must not be counted any more than the 
aspirate. And this root or cannot, from its being equal 
to er, differ from the ep of Kipm (a horn), or from the 
€p of Kepd^j a homed animal. Nor does this root er 
differ in the least from the root of the Hebrew of horn, 
which is \^p hrn. We may even say that there is no 
difference whatever between hrn and horn ; for a vowel 
being understood between the k and r of km, and as this 
vowel may be 0, it follows that hrn is the same as kom; 

• Lex. p. 613. 
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that IS, since k is for the aspirate, horn. The corn of 
comu is still the same, the C being now for the 
aspirate. 

And as the French word come — which is to be ac- 
counted for in the same way — is also WTitten cor^ this 
confirms tlie statement just made, namely, that the U of 
horn should not be counted. 

There are still other proofs of what has just been said 
of such words as signify goat and horn. We have 
shown goat to be the same as goad, and a goad is an 
aiguillon, of which one of the meanings is a sting; and 
as the aig of aiguillon may be said to be a word for 
goat, since it does not differ from the aig of aigos, geni- 
tive of at^, Greek of goat ; even so is ding a word for 
goat, as we can thus show : as its 1 is equal to oi, and 
consequently to d, we see that sting cannot differ from 
stang, which since its nasal sound may be dropped — 
witness, tango and tago — is the same as stag. 

And if we make no other alteration in sting than to 
give to its g its common form of k — witness partage 
and partake — it will become stink ; and the Latin hircus 
has this meaning as well as that of stag. 

And this offensive odour is the same — or very nearly 
the same — as that of the arm-pits. Hence axilla is for 
aix-illa, which, as aix is for atf, may be said to have the 
literal meaning of the goat. 

If we now drop the nasal sound in stink we shall have 
stiky and of which stick, stake, and steak are other forms. 
And as a stick ends in a point, this accounts for its 
having, when used verbally, the meaning of to pierce ; 
and such ideas as we now express by the verbs sting, 
stick, and pierce, were also taken in the sense of to cut. 
Thus the German stick — and which cannot differ from 
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stick — may, according to Dr. Schuster, mean to stick 
with a sword as well as with a needle : and stechen, 
which is radically the same word, means- to sting. Nor 
does the stech of stecAen diflfer from the stack of stachel^ 
which means also a point or that which stings. And if 
we give to the G of the stech of stechen its nasal sounds 
we shall have stench, and which is but another form of 
stink. 

The English word stitch is but another form of those 
just noticed. But it should be written stich, as in Grer- 
man. Its second t has not been here inserted but for 
preventing the ch to be sounded like k, as in monarch. 
That stitch means a jooi^^, can be thus very easily shown : 
mettre nn. point k un habit, is literally to put a point in 
a coat j but the meaning is, to put a stitch in a coat. 
And as a stitch in the side is rendered into French by 
un poi7it de cot^, this is another plain proof that stitch 
means ^ point. 

Nor can the word stack differ from stitch ; but why 
so ? Because a stack means, according to Webster, " a 
large conical pile of hay, grain, or straw -" and a cone 
ends in a point, and a stitch, as just shown, is a point. 
We thus see, by the applying of our principles, how it 
happens that ideas the most dissimilar are signified alike. 
There is some little difference, I hope, between a stitch, 
as in a coat or in the side, and a stack, as of corn or hay ; 
and yet the same word is used for expressing those diffe- 
rent ideas. But as other roots and forms might be 
employed, the words might be no way alike. 

If we now notice the French word piqure, which means 
a stin^, we shall find it to have the same root as sting, 
though this cannot be so easily perceived. But the root 
of piqure is iq, which is equal to aq and ak, and this is 
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the ah of the Greek a/07, which means a point ; and so is 
it of olkL^, which means a thorn, a pointed instrument, 
and a sting. As to the p o(j9iq4re, it is for the aspirate, 
and its ure is an ending common to many other words, 
and it appears under various forms, such as eur, or, er, ir, 
&c. Now, as the root of sting is, when the nasal sound 
is dropped, iff, and as iff cannot differ from ii, nor ii from 
oih, nor oik from ak ; we thus find the root olpiqure and 
of sting to be one and the same. But what difference is 
there between the p of piqure and the t of sting ? There 
is none whatever ; for these signs often interchange. 
Witness <rrrdStop and (nro\a<s being also written otoZiov 
and oToXa?. But how are we to account for piq4re 
having no S, whilst there is one in stinff ? There has 
been always with many people a strong tendency to pre- 
fix in pronouncing their words the sound of an S to 
several consonants, and especially to 'p and t. Hence 
j^ike and spike have, primarily considered, the same 
meaning; and so have piqure and sting. We may 
even regard jpique as the word atinff itself. Let us now 
try to turn the knowledge thus acquired to some 
account. 

When we write pike — ^this other form of pique and 
spike — in full, we shall have poike ; that is, when the i 
is dropped, poke ; and the verb to poke at means, accord- 
ing to Webster, " to make a thrust at with the horns," 
This word must have, therefore, once served to name a 
homed animal; just as stiuff has, under a different form, 
been the same as stag. But sUnQepoke and its other equiva- 
lents cannot, as just seen, differ from sting, it follows that 
poke is equal to the word stag itself. By knowing this 
we are led to the discovery of another word for stag; 
that is, to poke. And what is the poik o( poike hut puk ; 
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that is, huh, and of which huch and houc are other forms. 
It is in this way that words grow out of one another. 

Now an animal that jooiJ^*, that is, which strikes with 
its horns, may very well be called 2i poker ; so that it does 
not differ in name from the instrument with which we 
stir the fire. And when we read thejoo^ of poker, as in 
Hebrew, this word will become koper, and consequently 
koiper, kaper and caper ; in the third of which forms we 
have one equal to couper, to cut, as well as another form 
of buck and douc. But why should such an instrument 
as a poker have a name not different from that of a goat ? 
because it is a bar, and ends in a point ; and is, for this 
reason, the same in use as a goad, which is but another 
word for goat. 

The equality of goat and goad is as evident in Saxon 
as in English. Thus in this language a ffoat is ^at and 
a ffoad is ffod. And when we remark that the Danish 
oi goat is geit, we see confirmed what we have already 
often stated ; namely, that one vowel is not only equal to 
any other vowel but even to any combination of vowels ; 
for it must be clear to every one that in goat, geit, and 
gat we have the same word. And have we not in geit 
proof of what has been also often stated, namely, that €1 
is equal to 01, which when its two signs coalesce makes 
a ; for this shows geit to be exactly equal to its Saxon 
equivalent gat, ' 

And as gat cannot differ from cat (witness the gat of 
the Italian gatto and its English form cat), TuoYcat from 
cut, nor cut from the cout of the French couteau, nor this 
cout from the coup of couper ; we see again confirmed what 
came up during our analyzing of louche; namely, that 
the mouth was called after the idea cut ; and thanks to its 
horns, such too is the original meaning of bouc or buck. 
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But something else, I may be told, came up during 
our analyzing of h<mche of which nothing similar during 
the present inquiry has yet been shown; witness, word 
and sword; word having been called after the mouth, 
which can be easily conceived; and sword aft«r the idea 
expressed by cut, because the mouth cuts its food. But 
all this has too been shown in our notice of bouc; for is 
not spike equal to speake, a single vowel being equal to 
a combination of vowels? and speak has, I am sure, been 
often written speake, not to mention its several other 
forms to be met with in old English. 

This allusion to spike suggests another rather curious 
etymology, and which must confirm all we have just 
seen. When we give to the 1 of spike its O understood, 
we shall have spoike-, that is, when the O and i coalesce, 
spake, preterite of speak, and from which it does not 
differ but conventionally; and if we drop the i of spoike y 
we shall have spoke, which is now used instead of spake, 
the latter form having become obsolete. But this is not 
the etymology to which I allude ; this one has not come 
up but incidentally, while on my way to the other, and 
which is this: we have seen how spoike is, by the 
dropping of its 1, equal to spoke; and what are the 
spokes of a wheel? Every one will answer, from what 
has been just shown, that they must be its spikes. And 
so they are; and they do not for this reason differ from 
a stick, a rod, or a bar; and every such object, however 
thick or blunt it may be at the end, is to be regarded as 
being pointed, even as much so as if it were a needle or 
a sword. 

I have heard all my life those bars in the wheel of a 
car called spokes, but never until now could I tell why 
they had such a name. And who could ever suppose 
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there was any relationship between the spoke of a wheel, 
the mouth, and the past time of the verb to speak? But 
how have I at length been able to account for what 
appears so unaccountable? By merely knowing that 
when I is not expressed with the O it is then under- 
stood. This knowledge has allowed me to perceive 
that s^oke is equal to spoike, and that the sjaokea of a 
wheel are consequently its spoikes, and this is how the 
natives of Yorkshire pronounce such a word as spikes 
at the present hour. And it is genuine; our present 
pronunciation is a corruption of it. Now when the 
spoke of a wheel was written spoike, as it must have 
once been, its I after a time was dropped, so that spoike 
was reduced to spoke, a word which, in this case, had 
no meaning. But if the instead of the 1 had been 
dropped, spike would remain, and this would be signi- 
ficant, for every one knows that a spike is something 
pointed. How unfortunate that of the and i in 
spoike the 1 instead of the O should be left out ! But 
it has happened otherwise with the name of the fish 
called a pike ; every one sees that it must have been so 
designated from its pointed snout: but when it was 
named a poike, as it must have first been, if its i 
happened to be then dropped instead of its 0, it would 
be now called a poke, in which case no one could tell 
why it had such a name, or what this name then meant. 

The French of j»i>^^ is brocket; and as this word means 
also the pointed kitchen utensil called a spit, we thus see 
further confirmed our etymology of the noun spoke. 

This word brocket suggests another etymology. Its 

radical part brocke is, I find, equal \xy forcke, and so is 

forche equal to both fourcke and fork. Then where is 

the relationship between a forked instrument and one 
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that is, like a brochet or spit, straight and pointed? 
The relationship must be traced to the circumstance 
that a fork was named from its being pointed, and not 
from its prongs or divisions. When the epithet forked 
was first applied to lightning, it was the prongs or 
divisions at the end of a fork that suggested the com- 
parison, and not the circumstance of the fork itself being 
a pointed instrument. The definition of the word fork 
should therefore be, a pointed instrument with two or 
more prongs. And as its prongs are so many points, 
this only proves the more fully that a fork is a pointed 
instrument. 

But as the name of the goat can be also traced, as 
we have seen, to a word for point, might not, I may 
be asked, this animaFs name and that of a fork have 
been sometimes expressed alike ? This may have very 
well happened sometimes, or it may not, for the reason 
that two roots very different in form, though not so in 
meaning, may have been used to express the same idea. 
Thus though the words goat and fork are no way alike 
in form, yet they have each the meaning of point. But 
let us write fork in full, and see what we shall obtain : 
its having 1 understood brings it equal to foirk ; that 
is, when we drop the 0,firk; and when we now observe 
that the ItdWsji forca is in Spanish Korea, it must be 
admitted that^r>& cannot differ from hirk,f 2^A h being 
two signs that do constantly interchange; and the firk 
thus obtained cannot, we now see, differ fi:x)m the Mrc 
of kircus, a goat. In short, any word signifying a point 
may, since the point of an object is its highest part, 
sigtiify also any other object not only remarkable from 
its being pointed, but also from its being high. Thus 
there is some difference between a fork and a hill or 
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a mountain, yet they may have been often named alike^ 
or they may not, for the reason above given; namely, 
that the same ideas can be expressed by roots of dif- 
ferent forms though alike in meaning. Thus I find 
that, according to Bosworth, firgen means in Saxon a 
hill or a mountain; yet its radical part firg cannot 
differ from the firh just noticed, and shown to be the 
same 2^ fork, any more than it can from the Aire of 
hircus, a goat. 

I cannot find in my Littre any observation intimating 
that a fork — ^that is, a fourche or fourckette — took its 
name from its signifying a point, but, on opening my 
dear old Johnson, I find two admissions that this word 
has such a meaning. The first instance is shown by 
the following from Sbakspeare, to which we are thus 
introduced : ^^ It is sometimes used for the point of an 
arrow : — 

*' The bow \a bent and drawn : make from the shaft. 
Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart." 

{King Lear.) 

The second is thus headed : — 

" A point/' and the quotation, which is fi:om Addison, 

is as follows : " Several are amazed at the wisdom of 

the ancients that represented a thunderbolt with three 

forks y since nothing could have better explained its triple 

quality of piercing, burning, and melting.^' 

But if M. Littre does not give an etymology of fork, 
he shows the forms it takes in several languages, and 
this is always of service. It is from him I have known 
that the Italian of fork (forca) is horca in Spanish. 

I learn from Webster also thatybryfe means 2i point; 
but there is no instance given ; my copy of this fine 
dictionary being unfortunately, as I learn from its 
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editor, ^'A revised and enlarged^' edition. What an 
advantage it would be to the whole world if the editors 
of certain great works would only leave them just as 
they find them, and be satisfied with the glory of seeing 
their names in the title-pages coupled with those of 
their authors ! 

Every intelligent reader must, while bestowing a 
serious thought on the latter etymologies, find proofs of 
his own that bear out mine ; at least I am led to think 
80 every time I return to what I had finished a little 
before, and then imagined to be made sufficiently 
evident. Thus I now perceive that sjpech and ajpeak are 
the same as heaky and leak the same as louche; and 
that none of these forms can difier from peak^ which 
is thus defined by Webster : " The top of a hill or 
mountain ending in a point, A point ; the end of any 
thing that terminates in a point,^^ &c. And there is 
this word point of which the radical part poin is equal 
to pain, one combination of vowels being equal to any 
other ; and from thus knowing that poin is the same as 
pai7i, we see that un point de cote (a stitch in the side, 
or rather a stick in the side) is a, pain in the side. 

And there is my etymology of the spoke of a wheel. 
The Latin word is radins, but what does radius mean 
besides the spoke of a wheel ? I find in Quicherat and 
Daveluy, among its several other meaning^, the follow- 
ing : " A cock^s spur, a stake, a rod, and a thorn;" all 
of which mean objects that are pointed. 

And there is speiche, the German of the noun spoke; 
is it not easy to perceive that it is letter for letter the 
elder form of spoke, that is, spoike, since its €1 is equal 
to oi, and its ch to h / 

And there is beche, a spade; by the noticing of which 
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I was first led to discover the etymology of homcher. 
This word has in Swedish the Tery meaning it lias in 
English ; but spader, which is radically the same word, 
is pike, that \spoike, and with the euphonic 8, epoiie, and 
consequently the noun spoke ; by which means we show 
the identity, in primary meaning, of spade and spoke. 

And there is sta^, which, wheti we drop its eajAonic 
8, becomes t^; and a tag is a point, but^ as Webster 
says, "a metallic point put to the end of a string.** 
Hence, in the word for so insignificant a thing as a ta^, 
we see the name of that noble animal, the stag; and 
which we further confirm by reading ta^ firom right to 
left as in Hebrew, since tag will then become ^at, which 
is the Saxon of goat, and a stag is a goat. 

But something as insignificant as a tag is 2^ pin, and 
yet, because it happens to be a pointed instrument, it is 
in French the name of the pine-tree. Even a thorn 
might have had such a name ; for the th of this word is 
for the aspirate (witness atia being the same as Ba/jud, and 
the aX of &M being the original of the 6a\ of OaKaaaa), 
and the Hebrew of the pine is \1H am, which, with the. 
aspirate, is equal to ham, that is, horn; and when the 
aspirate of horn is represented, as just shown by th (0), 
this word becomes thorn. And it was after its horns, 
which are pointed, the goat was called. 

By the knowledge thus afforded, we may often show 
how words alike in meaning, but very different in foiin, 
can be traced to one another. Thus or, which is the 
root of thorn, being equal to oir, and oir to poir — ^because 
p often represents the aspirate — can be shown when pair 
takes the euphonic S, not to differ from spoir, whence 
spire, and even spine, for the reason that r and n inter- 
change; and spine is in Latin spi^ia, which has also the 
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meaning of thorn. Thus a spire cannot, because it ter- 
minates in a point, differ, as to its primary meaning, from 
a pin or a thorn. And when we make the 0% of poir 
take its form of U (witness croix and cTux)y we shall have 
spur instead of spoir or spire. Hence this instrument 
has been so called from its being pointed. Spear is but 
a different form of the same word, and it is so for the 
same reason, that of being pointed. 

And as in the poir of spoir — original of spire — ^we have 
the ^vord poire ; even so have we in spear when we drop, 
as in spoir, the euphonic S — the English of poire ; that 
is, pear. 

Now if the inquisitive reader consults dictionaries in 
the hopes of discovering the primary meanings of the 
words to which I have just drawn his attention, he will 
lose his time — be told nothing more than what he knows 
already, and what every schoolboy knows. Thus, take 
as an instance the meaning and etymology of so common 
a fruit as 2^ pear, M. Littre defines it ; " fruit k pepins, 
de forme oblongue, et plus grosse k la partie inferieure.^^ 
And his only etymology of it is : Berry, poire, pouese, 
GeneY, un poire ; Ital,pera; du Ijsd,, pirum.'' 

The reader cannot, from this etymology, tell why a 
pear was named as it is. M. Littre not being aware that 
the pir ofpirum must have once been poir, 1 having O 
understood ; and it being equally unknown to him that, 
from the euphonic S being used, poir cannot differ from 
spoir, nor spoir from such forms as spoine, spine, spina, 
nor any of these from pin, or pine; he could never, for 
the want of this necessary knowledge, suppose that a 
2)ear might have been signified by the names of any of 
the above-mentioned objects. 

Take the word pine, for instance. Could he ever sup- 
pose that such a tree and a pear were named alike ? Never. 
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They have each^ however^ a conical appearance^ being 
broad below and pointed above. But after which end 
were they named? After the one terminating in a 
point. Witness a boy^s spinning top. It has also^ Iik<^ 
the pine-tree or a pear^ the form of a cone ; but its name 
top tells us that it was called after height and not after 
lowness. Its name should not^ therefore^ differ in meant 
ing from that of the pine, which has the form of a cone, 
being broad at its basis and pointed at its top. Hence 
it is that the Greek word K&vofi means both a cone and 
a boy's spinning-top. 

But might not top mean either high or low ? Certainly 
it might ; but as we now have it, lowness is never im- 
plied. When its takes 1 understood, top will be toipy 
and toip becomes when the O is dropped, tip^ which is 
significant of height ; but when read as in Hebrew, it 
will be significant of lowness, as it will then be pit. In 
Greek, however, this word pit means what is high, since 
it is the radical part of irirv^, which is the name of the 
pine-tree. When we now give to pit its fiillest form-^ 
that is, supply the understood with the I ; it will be 
poit, that is, when we give to the combination oi its nasal 
sound, point. Hence the point of any thing might be 
called its tip — ^its very highest part. We have, there- 
fore, in top, tip, pit, and point one and the same word. 

An instance similar to the opposite meanings of top 
Budpit is also afforded by the Hebrew words W*n tis and 
n>tt^ sit, of which the first means a he-goat (hircus), and 
the second is thus explained by Parkhurst: ^^ That part of 
the body upon which men sit, the buttocks '.'' 

Having already shown that the name of the goat is 
but another word for height, and as that ^^ part of the 
body upon which men sit'' implies lowness, it follows that 

7 Lex. pp. 724, 743. 
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we have in the Hebrew ti% a word for height, and when 
read in the contrary direction a word for lowness also, 
just as we have in tip and j»^^. 

Another instance of the same kind is still aflforded by 
n»l£^ sit ; to which Parkhurst gives also the meaning of 
thorn; for as thorn is, as we have seen, the same as horuy 
after which the goat was called, it follows that it now 
means what is high; and which is further shown by 
' its being what is pointed, the point or tip of any thing 
being its highest part. The word thorn might have 
therefore served as a name for the goat, and so might 
it for the pine-tree ; its radical part orn being the same 
as am, in Hebrew ]1X am, the pine®. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE CROW AND THE RAVEN. 

On these words and their different forms in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Saxon, French, and English, M. Max 
Miiller has a very long article. His main object 
appears to be the discovery, if possible, of the original 
meaning of the word raven ; and though he has, like 
all of the German school, failed in this respect, his 
endeavours are not the less deserving of praise; for the 
mere form of a word is no etymology. The philologist 
should, like M. Max Miiller in this instance, try to 
find out why an idea obtained the particular name by 
which it is known more than any other. A father 

' Parkhurst, p. 636. 
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once told me that his child was continuaUy askings him 
why were things named as they are; why was a cat 
called a cat^ and a mouse called a mouse? But the child 
could not be satisfied^ because its parent knew no more 
of the philosophy of language than if he were some very 
learned academician^ or some great philologist of the 
German school. 

M. Max Miiller having, in common with every one 
else, observed that the cuckoo and the cock must have 
been each named from its note, begins thus his article on 
the raven : — 

^^Let us now examine the word raven. It might 
seem at first as if this was merely onomatope. Some 
people imagine they perceive a kind of similarity between 
the word raven and the cry of that bird. This seems 
still more so if we compare the Anglo-Saxon hrafn. 
The Sanskrit karava also, the Latin corvus, the English 
crow, and the Greek korone, all are supposed to show 
some similarity to the unmelodious sound of Maitre 
Corbeau. But if we look more closely we find that 
these words, though similar in sound, spring from 
difierent sources. The Eng^lish crow can claim no 
relationship whatever with corvu%, for the simple reason 
that, according to Grimm^s Law, an English C cannot 
correspond to a Latin C. Raven on the contrary, which 
in outward appearance, differs from corvus much more 
than crow J oflfers much less real difficulty in being traced 
back to the same source from which sprang the Latin 
corvus. For raven is the Anglo-Saxon hrcefn or hrcsfen, 
and its first syllable hrae would be a legitimate substitute 
for the Latin cor. Opinions differ widely as to the root 
or roots from which the various names of the crow, the 
raven, and the rook in the Aryan dialects are derived. 
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Those who look on the Sanskrit as the most primitive 
form of Aryan speech are disposed to admit the Sanskrit 
karava as the original type, and as karava is by native 
etymologists derived from the ka + rava, in which the 
initial interrogative or exclamatory element kd or ku is 
supposed to fill the office of the Greek d^s or the English 
mis, are so numerous as they are supposed to be in Sans- 
krit. The question has been discussed again and again ; 
and though it is impossible to deny the existence of such 
compounds in Sanskrit, particularly in the later Sans- 
krit, I know of no well-established instance where such 
formations have found their way into Greek, Latin, or 
German. If, therefore, karava, corvus, kordne, and hrafen 
are cognate words, it would be more advisable to look upon 
the h as part of the radical, and thus to derive all these 
words from a root kru, a secondary form it may be of the 
root ru. This root krUy or, in its more primitive form, ru 
(raiti and raviti), is not a mere imitation of the cry of 
the raven ; it embraces many cries, from the harshest to 
the softest, and it might have been applied to the note 
of the nightingale as well as to the cry of the raven. 
In Sanskrit the root ru is applied in its verbal and 
nominal derivatives to the murmuring sound of birds, 
bees, and trees, to the barking of dogs, the lowing of 
cows, and the whispering of men. In Latin we have 
from it both raucus, hoarse, and rumor, a whisper ; in 
German rumen, to speak low, and runa, mystery. The 
Latin lamentum stands for a more original laviventum 
or ravimentum, for there is no necessity for deriving this 
noun from the secondary root kru, krav, krdv, and for 
admitting the loss of the initial guttural in cravim^entum, 
particularly as in claynare the same guttural is preserved. 
It is true, however, that this root ru appears under many 
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secondary forms. By the addition of an initial k it is 
raised to hru and hlu, well known by its numerous oflF- 
shoots; such as the Greek hlyo, klytos, the Latin chuOj 
inclituS) cliens, the English loud, the Slavonic slava, 
glory. By the addition of final letters, ru appears as 
the Sanskrit rud, to cry, and as the Latin ru^, in rugirey 
to howl. By the addition both of initial and final letters 
we get the Sanskrit krus, to shout, the Greek krauge, 
cry, and the Gothic hrukjan, to crow. In the Sanskrit 
%Tu and the Greek klyo the same root has been used to 
convey the sense of hearing; naturally, because, when 
a noise was to be heard from a far distance, the man 
who first perceived it might well have said, ^^ I ring,^' 
for his ears were sounding or ringing; and the same 
verb, if once used as a transitive, would well come in in 
such forms as the Homeric klythi mey, hear me, or the 
Sanskrit srudhi, hear ! 

" But although, as far as the meaning of kdrava, corvus, 
korone, and hrcefen is concerned, there would seem to be 
no diflSculty in deriving them from a root kru, to sound, 
I have nowhere found a satisfactory explanation of the 
exact etymological process by which the Sanskrit kdrava 
could be formed from kru. Kru, no doubt, might yield 
krava; but to admit a dialectic corruption of krava into 
karva, and of karva into kdrava, is tantamount to giving 
up any etymological derivation at all. Are we therefore 
forced to be satisfied with the assertion that kdrava is no 
grammatical derivative at all, but a mere imitation of 
the sound cor cor, uttered by the raven? I believe not; 
but, as I hinted before, we may treat karava as a regular 
derivative of the Sanskrit kdru. This kdru is a Vedie 
word, and means one who sings praises to the gods, 
literally one that shouts. It comes from a root kar^ to 
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shout^ to praise, to record ; from which the Vedic word 
Idriy a poet, and the well-known kiriiy glory, kirtayatif 
he praises. Kdru, from kar, meant originally a shouter 
(like the Greek keryx, a herald), and its derivative kdrava 
was therefore applied to the raven in the general sense 
of the shouter. All the other names of the raven can be 
easily traced back to the same root kar: cor^vus from kar, 
like tor-vus from i^r; koroti^. from kar^ like cheione from 
har; korax from kar, like phyliix, &c. The Anglo-Saxon 
hrcefen, as well as the Old High-German hraban, might 
be represented in Sanskrit by such forms as kar -van or 
kur-van-a; while the English rook, the Anglo-Saxon 
hroCy the Old High- German hruoh, would seem to derive 
their origin from a different root altogether, viz., from 
the Sanskrit krus, 

^^ The English crow^ the Anglo-Saxon crdwy cannot, as 
was pointed out before, be derived from the same root 
kar. Beginning with a guttural tenuis in Anglo-Saxon, 
its corresponding forms in Sanskrit would there begin 
with the guttural media. There exists in Sanskrit a 
root gar, meaning to sound, to praise ; from which the 
Sanskrit gir, voice, the Greek g^rys, voice, the Latin 
garrulus. Prom it was framed the name of the crane, 
geranos in Greek, cran in Anglo-Saxon, and likewise 
the Latin name for cock, gallus instead of garrus. The 
name of the nightingale. Old High-German nahtUgal, 
has been referred to the same root, but in violation of 
Grimm's law. From this root gar or gal, crow might 
have been derived, but not from the root kar, which 
yielded corvus, korax, or kdrava, still less from cor cor^ 
the supposed cry of the bird. 

*^It will be clear from these remarks that the process 
which led to the formation of the word raven is quite 
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distinct from that which produced cuckoo. Raven meaDS 
a shouter, a caller, a crier. It might have been applied 
to many birds, but it became the traditional and recog- 
nized name of one, and of one only. Cuckoo could never 
mean any thing but the cuckoo, and while a word like 
raven has ever so many relations, cuckoo stands by itself 
like a stick in a living hedge'." 

I beg to draw the reader's particular attention to M. 
Max Miiller's asserting so positively as he does in the 
above passage that, ^^The English crow can claim no 
relationship whatever with corvus, for the simple reason 
that, according to Grimm's law, an English C cannot 
correspond to a Latin C/' 

This is indeed a " simple reason.'' Every philologist 
should learn to think for himself, but they all follow in 
the wake of their idol Grimm, who knew no more of the 
origin of language or letters than any one else. It was 
this great man who declared, as we saw farther back, 
that it is impossible to give a satisfactory etymology of 
either God or good; and he having said so, M. Max 
Miiller, for this simple reason, says so too. But neither 
of these gentlemen being aware that God was a name of 
the sun, and that it was from such a word, when yet 
only 0, that all other words emanated; it was not in 
their power, nor in any man's power, to give the original 
of a word that was itself the origin of all words. But 
good could be easily traced to God, which though only 
the sun, was supposed to be the author of all goodness. 

As to Grimm's law respecting the English C, it is far 
from being orthodox, as I am now about to show. 

But let me first take the liberty of bringing M. Max 
Miiller acquainted with something respecting the letter 
* Lect. Science of Lang., v. i. pp. 400 to 405. 
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of which he does not seem to be aware. The Saxon 
and English word horn may not be so old a word as 
cornuy but in form it is much older, for the C of the 
latter does here but serve as a substitute for the h of 
horn. There must have been therefore a time when 
instead of cornu the Latins had hornu; the h having 
then been made thus 0-C, of which the second half still 
serves in Greek for the . whole sign ; that is, for the 
spirifus asper. Now in the hund of hundred what have 
we? the cent of the Latin centum; and what has b^en 
just said of horn and cornUy will apply here; namely, 
that the hujid of hundv^ is, at least in form, much 
older than the cent of centum. When we do therefore 
write cent in full we shall have hoint, and hoint is the 
same as hant or hund^ and hunt the same as hanty and 
hant the same as handy after which idea that of a great 
many and hence a hundred was anciently called, just as 
at present we have many for manus. Another word older 
in form in English than in Latin is hurry, of which the 
hur is the cur of currOy to run, and which must have first 
been hurro, and its infinitive currere have been hurrere. 

These instances serve to show that C in English has 
often served to represent A, and that of the two signs 
h is the elder. But if Saxon or English be less ancient 
than Latin, it is not difficult to conceive that the forms 
of many of its words should be older ? This is not so 
difficult to conceive as at first sight it appears to be. Thus, 
supposing one language to have borrowed some words 
from another language, the borrowing may have taken 
place at a very remote period ; and though such words 
may not have undergone any change in their new place, 
they may, some time after they were borrowed, have 
been considerably altered in their own language. Thus 
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if in English, such words iis feast, haste 2ocA forest come 
direct to us from the French, we might suppose their 
forms to be modern compared with their originals. Yet 
it is not so ; for they are much older thany^jJ^, hdte, and 
forety as every one will admit. 

Now granting, as shown above, that tl was, at least 
on some occasions, the elder form of C, the harmon of 
harmonia having been the original of carmen, just as we 
have found horn to have preceded cornu ; it follows that 
C in English cannot be always distinct from itself in 
Latin, the relationship of the two signs h and € being as 
close as that of parent and child. Hence the C in such 
words as care, cross, and cruelty, is as evidently the same 
sign in cura, crux, and crudelitas, since these words are 
in the two languages but different forms of one another. 

Let us now see if, in opposition to Grimm^s law, 
corvus and crow are radically the same word. I have 
already had occasion to show that vowels preceding r 
do frequently fall behind it -, witness ybr^^ in Saxon and 
frost in English; hence the corv of corvus cannot differ 
from crov, nor can crov, because of the interchange of 
V and W, differ from crow. And as this interchange is 
not more frequent than that of b and V, as every one 
knows, it follows that the corv of corvus is the same as 
the corh of corheau, the famous bird immortalized by La 
Fontaine in France, and by Poe in America, in English 
called a raven. Hence in corvus, crow, and corheau, we 
have radically the same word, though we know not yet 
why such a bird was so called ; but we shall, no doubt, 
find it presently by the applying of our principles. Let 
us first, for this purpose, notice corheau again. As its 
eau is an ending common to many words, it must, as 
Buchj have once been eal or el; U and I being, as we 
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have often shown, the same sign (hence heau and heT) \ 
and it must, when under such a form as ealy el or ily 
have served as an article first standing before the noun 
corhy behind which it must have afterwards fallen, just 
as the il of il sole fell behind soUy whence the French 
Boleil, This is confirmed by M. Littre, who shows that 
in old French one of the forms for corbeau was corbeiL 

The corb of corbeau or corbel is all we have now to 
notice of this bird^s name. 

As two consonants have, in general, a vowel under- 
stood between them, corb is equal to corab, and this is 
confirmed by the Sanskrit of raven, which is, according 
to M. Max Miiller and M. Littr^, Mrava, aud the 
karav of this form is precisely equal to corab, the O of 
the latter being for 01, and 01 for a; and the h at the 
end being the same as V, as shown above. As the C of 
corab is for the aspirate, so is the k of its Sanskrit 
karav y because it does here but represent the C ; and as 
the aspirate cannot any more than one of its substitutes 
be regarded as belonging to the root of a word, it follows 
that orab, or arav, is alone to be accounted for. Now 
as in the ab of orab and the av of arat? we have the same 
word, and as the av of the latter cannot differ from the 
av of the Latin avis, sl bird, we are naturally led to 
suspect that the ar by which it is preceded must be a 
word serving to express the quality of avis. And grant- 
ing this, what must be the meaning of the ar of arav ? 
We know that it cannot, any more than the or of orab, 
differ from oir, its Ci being equal to oi, which combination 
makes a part of coirba, and this word happens to be — 
according to M. Littre — the name of the raven in Wallon. 
But its C is here, as in the corb of corbeau, for the 
aspirate; and as this coir of coirba has not, under its 
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present form any meaning, we are free to change its C 
for some other substitute of the aspirate until we find a 
word that will apply when prefixed as an epithet to avis. 
When 5, which is a common substitute for the aspirate, is 
prefixed to the oir of coirba, it will produce soir, which 
cannot differ either from the set of serus (late) or from 
the ser of serum, evening. But the raven is not a late 
bird, nor is it ever called an evening bird. The ideas 
expressed by late and evening can, however, be traced to 
those belonging to night ; and as night implies darkness, 
and consequently blackness, it follows that the Wallon 
word for raven, that is, coirba, cannot, from its being 
equal to soirba, diffier in meaning from the dark or blaci 
bird ; and such epithets as these will apply to both the 
crow and the raven. I was forgetting to observe that 
the Q, of coirba must have first gone before its 0, whence 
ab and the av of avis. 

Let us now confirm this etymology. The Hebrew of 
the verb to fly is ^ op, and of which f\)y oup, a bird, is 
but a ditferent form ; nor can either of these differ from 
the dV of the Latin avis, a bird. And this is so evident, 
that Parkhurst referring tx) f\i; op says, ^^ Hence Latin 
avis, a bird \^^ 

Now as the fuller form of the orb of corbeau is, as 
shown above, oir-ab, this combination of two words may 
be said to have, since oir is for soir, the literal meaning 
of dark or black bird. But when these words oir-ab 
coalesced, they became, by the dropping of the a, orb, in 
Hebrew 2iy. Now this word has, according to Park- 
hurst ^, these several meanings : ^^ The evening ; to be 
darkened, duskily obscured ;" and also this very impor- 
tant meaning, ^^ A crow, a raven from its dark colour ^.'^ 

» Lex. p. 492. « Lex. p. 501. » Lex. p. 502. 
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This etymology cannot be called in question ; it is too 
evident for that. But Parkhurst has failed to observe 
that the n 6 of n*!)^ orh (corbeau) is for ah, and conse- 
quently for the av of avis. Hence the or of orh is the 
real word for both evening and darkness^ and its fuller 
form oiT is not only the root of the French soir but of 
noir also. When M. Littre gave the Wallon coirba for 
corbeau, he little thought that this word contains in 
itself the several meanings of evening, darkness, and bird ; 
and from his not knowing this, it has not been in his 
power to tell his learned countrymen why the corbeau 
was first named as it is. He could not, however, help 
perceiving that the name of this bird, in several lan- 
guages, bears a very close resemblance to the word by 
which it is signified in Hebrew, and, according to him, 
this Hebrew word is harab, Parkhurst does not, how- 
ever, give such a form for raven as harab, but orb y^}f 
only. Sander and Tremens dictionary gives also orb, 
and quotes the passage in Genesis viii. 7, which says, 
" And he sent forth a raven -" and here, too, the Hebrew 
is l")^; orb. But orb cannot, as our analysis of it has 
shown, difier otherwise from harah than by its wanting 
the aspirate A, to which its initial vowel is justly 
entitled. We have, therefore, it may be said, in orb and 
harab the same word, for the h should not be counted. 

If Parkhurst has failed to perceive that the 6 of orb 
is for ab, and that ab is for the av of avis ; the philo- 
logists of other languages seem to have failed not only 
in this respect but in all others. Thus Greek scholars 
do not perceive that the icapcov of Kopwvij (the crow) 
means the blackbird. This arises from their not know- 
ing that the k of this word is for the aspirate, and that 
opcov is alone to be accounted for. And if they knew 

s 
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this, they would have still to learn that the Or of opSxv 
is, as just shown, equal to oir, and oir to %oiTy and soir to 
the set of serum^ which has the same meaning in Latin 
as soir has in French — that of evening, and consequently 
of darkness. They would have also to learn that the ©y 
of Kopwinj is for bird, and this is confirmed by its being 
taken in this sense in ouovo^, the literal meaning of which 
is lone or single hirdy ol being for olo<;y single or alone, and 
<t)v for bird; whence omen, such birds as fly alone having 
been preferred by augurs to all others for divination. 
And that the (dv of olcovo^ has here this meaning of 
bird is further shown by oaovj Greek of ^gg, which idea 
was called after bird. I find also in Gaelic that eun 
means a bird, and such a form cannot difier, except con- 
ventionally, from either &v or o)dz/. 

Now what difference is there between the wv of olcovo^ 
and the op of opi/49, which is the usual word in Greek 
for bird ? There is none whatever, and yet there might 
be a very great difierence. And why so ? Because (&» 
and op are two roots, and here they have each the 
meaning of bird; but this is only conventional, for they 
might have many other very difierent meanings, but 
still conventionally. We should bear in mind that the 
roots of a language have all emanated from the same 
single source — man^s first word ; and though they may, 
for this reason, be regarded as making only one root, yet 
they have, by universal consent, obtained not one and the 
same meaning, but a great many ; just as the letters of an 
alphabet, which, though representing a single sign, have 
also obtained many difierent forms and powers. There 
may have been once in Greek many dialects long since 
forgotten ; and each of them may have had, for aught 
we know, a particular word of its own for signifying bird. 
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Of the several words for crow or raven, in Greek and 
Latin, perhaps the most difficult to explain are Kopa^ 
and cornixy to which I would give the assumed forms of 
KOpaKo^ and cornicus; for X is a compound letter, having 
the power of ks, which, with the vowels understood, 
is equal to akos or icus, the roots ak and ic being now 
each of them for bird; for the k of lukos, as shown 
farther back, is equal to the p of lupiis ; and for this 
reason so is korakos the same as korapos, of which the ap 
is equal to the av of avis. As to the U of cornix, it is 
now merely euphonic, as it often is when following r. 

The difference in meaning between the words crow 
and raven is only conventional ; and the same may be 
said of these words and the Latin merula and its French 
form merle f the mer of each form having now the mean- 
ing of blacky and being equal to the maur of fiavpo^, 
to the French maure and noir, as well as to the English 
word moor, a black, and the mur of murky. Hence the 
English of merula or merle is literally a blackbird. The 
ul of merula should be now considered as having once 
meant bird. When we do therefore give to merula its 
elder form of mervla, we see in its vl, with a vowel 
supplied, the vol of volo, to fly, whence fowl, a bird, just 
as in Hebrew f^j; op is for the verb to^y, and f\y^ oup is 
for bird ; all such ideas and their names being traceable 
to the same source. 

It is now easy to perceive that the initial consonants 
of the words for raven given by M. Max Miiller in 
frcefn, hraban and karava, do but represent the aspirate 
h, and that they should not, for this reason, be counted. 
Hence when they are left out, the remainder of each 
word will be found to be but another form of raven. 
And in order to see the radical identity of raven and 

s2 
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its Hebrew equivalent orh, we need only remark that 
the rav of raven becomes arv by transposition, and that 
arv cannot diflfer from arh, nor arh from orb. The rah 
of the German rahe is to be traced to orh in the same 
way. 

Now since high and low are often signified alike, and 
since white and black are to be traced to the same source 
as high and lowy I may be here asked if the word for 
raven and dove may not be expressed alike in different 
languages ? This may very well happen, just as it hap- 
pens in Saxon that bloc means not only white, but black 
also. Hence the English word dove which must have 
meant whitey cannot differ from dubh in Gaelic, and it is, 
I believe, the same word in Irish; yet dubh means 
black. Hence the two birds mentioned in the history 
of the deluge may, at the remote time an event so awful, 
and according to science so incredible, was first made 
known, have been signified by the same name. Or, we 
may say, that if at first there was only one bird men- 
tioned, at a later period there may have been two, which 
would arise from the same word meaning both white and 
blacky and consequently dove and raven. 

It has only now occurred to me that in my work on 
the Origin of Myths, published in 1856, I had occasion 
to give the etymology of both the raven and the dove. 
But though my discovery of the origin of language and 
myths was then as real as it is at present, I had not yet 
made myself acquainted with all its principles ; so that 
I am now, on consulting The Myths, really astonished 
to perceive that my etymology of the raven made some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago was in substance what it is 
at present. I even perceive that I gave then the origin 
of rooky which, on the present occasion has been over- 
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looked. Thus referring to the cor of corh^y I showed that 
when read after the Hebrew manner, it was roc^ and 
that roc is the same as roky and consequently as rook, 

I beg also to draw the reader's attention to the sub- 
joined passage, published in 1856 : — 

"The following will serve to show how little the 
learned G^esenius knew of the various forms of the 
Hebrew word orhy raven : ' No root is to be sought in 
the Phoenicio-Shemetic languages, but to this answers 
the Sanskrit karawa. The letters and W are shown not 
to belong to the root by the Greek korax, and apparently 
the Latin cornix! He means that the of orh is no 
part of its root, and so far he is right ; but in what way 
it came to belong to or, making this word become orhy 
of course he cannot imagine, his knowledge of its not 
being here radical having been obtained not through 
any rule or principle, but merely by comparing orh with 
korax. As to the Sanskrit karawa (raven), it appears to 
have a meaning more than Gesenius suspected. Its W 
is, of course, no part of the root meaning raveriy this 
being expressed by kar; but it is, however, a root; for 
awa is equal to ava, and ava to avis, the Latin of bird; 
and the meaning of the whole word karawa, or, as we 
might write it, kar-ava or karavis, seems to be black- 
bird, kar being for black, and awa for bird; so that 
aw is the root of awa, and it must have once meant bird, 
or a form very similar to it [that is, to aw"] ; such as av, 
ou, ouv, or still, ap, op, or oup, must have had this mean- 
ing. In Hebrew both op and oup mean a bird ; they are 
but different ways of writing the same word. Though 
I cannot help considering the Greek korax (raven) as 
meaning only black, yet I strongly suspect that korone 

^ Myths, vol. ii. p. 396. 
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(a crow) means both black and bird ; its non-radical part 
being merely ^, its hor being, like the kor of korax for 
hlacky and its on being the same as the ion of oionos, 
which means bird*/^ 

This passage, pubKshed in 1856, though somewhat 
.different from any of those by which we have to-day 
shown the primary signification of raven, leads, how- 
ever, to the same result ; namely, that the word raven 
has, in no matter what language, the literal meaning of 
blackbird, and not the shouter, as the learned Sanskrit 
scholar and correspondent of the Institute, M. Max 
Miiller, asserts, in a work for which he obtained the pris 
Volney. 

I sent, however, in 1856, as a competitor for the prix 
Volney, the two volumes from the second of which I 
have just transcribed a considerable portion of my ety- 
mology of raven, suflScient to show that I had even then 
discovered the primary signification of this bird^s name 
in Sanskrit, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French. But 
did the body of the very learned, honourable, and con- 
scientious gentlemen, who were commissioned to examine 
my work, ever read my etymology of raven ? No ; they 
never did. But how do I know ? I have found it out 
in this way : having my suspicions that my work had 
never been carefully gone through, I paid a visit to the 
Institute last year, and requested to be shown my two 
volumes, as if I wanted to copy something out of them ; 
but this was not my real object. When they were 
presented to me, I saw that the whole of the leaves of 
the first volume had not been cut open, and that this 
favour had been granted to only a few pages at the 
beginning of the second volume; so that towards the end, 

* Myths, vol. ii. p. 399. 
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where my etymology of raven happens to be, all ap- 
peared as completely intact as when it came from the 
printer. Now, as M. Littr^ was elected member of the 
Institute in 1839, and as his honourable colleagues 
consider him a very high authority in all matters 
relating to philology, he may have very well been on 
the committee for the prix Volney in 1856, just as he 
was last year ; and if so, we need not be surprised at his 
being even still totally ignorant of the etymology of 
corbeau; for to give us only the different forms of this 
word in several languages is no etymology, and M. 
Littre does no more. 

Now, if every tame raven throughout France were to 
be christened corbeau by his keeper, he would soon find 
out that this was his name, and he would answer to it 
accordingly. But his knowledge of the word would go 
no farther — ^he could not divine its original meaning; 
hence there is not, in this respect, a shade of difference 
between the great Sanskrit scholar, M. Max Miiller, and 
Maitre Corbeau. But I may be told that M. Max Miiller 
knows the word for raven in several languages, which 
Maitre Corbeau does not. And this, I must admit, is 
very true. On such knowledge I do not, however, set 
much value ; nor is it the kind of knowledge I allude to. 
What I want to know is this : why was the bird called 
a raven distinguished by this name more than by that of 
cat or dog, or any other name ? Can M. Max Miiller 
tell me why ? No. Can M. Littre tell me why ? No. 
Can any member of the French Academy or the French 
Institute tell me why ? No ; for M. Littre, who is per^ 
haps more learned in philology than any of them, cannot 
tell me why. Can any of the German school tell me 
why ? No j for M. Max Miiller, who is a learned Ger- 
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man, cannot tell me why, and yet he knows all that has 
been ever written or said relating to the word raven in 
his own language. 

I must therefore conclude that, from the learned men 
and learned bodies of men here alluded to, not knowing 
the original meaning of the word raven, they are not, in 
this respect, as I have already declared, and as I do again 
declare, a shade more enlightened than Maitre Corbeau 
himself. 

But might not, I shall be asked, the Hebrew scholars 
of France and Germany have discovered the original 
meaning of raven on merely consulting a Hebrew dic- 
tionary? Certainly they might; but that would have 
been considered as something very low; for Hebrew 
appears to be with philologists no longer in the fashion, 
whilst Sanskrit is, to use a vulgar phrase, ^^ all the go.^' 
And yet, strange to say, I have not yet met with a single 
pretended etymology made through a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, that did not prove to be, like the etymology of 
raven, not merely a mistake, but, on my soul, a very 
gross blunder ; and of this I have, I dare assert, given 
in the foregoing pages some very palpable proofs ; but 
others — ^philologists less difficult to please — philologists 
with no principles whatever to guide them — ^may be more 
fortunate than I have been. 

Has not, I may be asked, Parkhurst^s etymology of 
raven greatly served me ? It has served me so far as to 
confirm my own ; for if I knew not a word of Hebrew, 
my etymology of raven would have been just what it is. 
But does Parkhurst^s etymology deserve to be so called ? 
As the same word in Hebrew may be said to mean 
both darkness and raven, no ingenuity was needed for 
perceiving that the raven must have been named after 
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his dark colour. But where a little ingenuity was 
needed, Parkhurst displayed none ; I allude to the h of 
OTUy which this authority has failed to obgerve is for 06, 
and oh for the dX) of avis; a vowel being frequently, but 
not always, understood between two consonants. 

What has so long kept etymologists from discovering 
the original meaning of raven was the belief that this 
bird was called after its croah or cry \ whilst it was the 
idea expressed by the word croak that took its name 
from the bird, and not the bird from its croaking. Hence 
the Greek Kpuy^ixo^, the Latin crocitusy the French croasse-- 
menty and the English croahy are all imitations of the 
same sound — of the cry of crows and ravens. There is> 
therefore, no resemblance between such a sound and that 
of such names as n")^; orhy rabe, raveriy and the corh of 
corbeau. 

The raven was not therefore called after its croaking 
or shouting, but after its colour; so that the literal 
meaning of its name is blackbird, and nothing else ; and 
from the corb of corbeau, a raven, being equal to corw, 
and from this being the word crow itself, we see that the 
name of the crow does not differ in meaning from that 
of the raven ; hence the common comparison, " as black 
as a crow '/^ and hence in his description of a beautifiil 
woman the poet says, ^^ Her hair was the raven's 
wing.'' 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

PYRAMID. 

The reader must be now, from all he has just seen, 
well prepared to discover the primary signification — 
hitherto unknown — of the word pyramid y which happens 
to name one of the wonders of the world. Many learned 
philologists have tried, but in vain, to find out what this 
word means. Its radical part, pyram, is the same in 
both Greek and Latin ; and as this radical part cannot 
difier from pyrum, or, as it is also written, jpirum^ and 
dk^pyrum or pirum is the Latin oi pear, and as this fruit 
was, as shown above, called after its conical figure, even 
so was a pyramid. Hence so great an object has not, 
because ending in a point, obtained a prouder name than 
the one assigned to a pear or a boy^s spinning top. 

There is in De Roquefort a long article on the word 
pyramid, too long for insertion here. But it is in sub- 
stance to this effect ; that Lancelot and Daviler derive it 
from pur (Greek oi fire), because a flame ascends in the 
shape of a point. But Volney supposes pur to be for the 
Egyptian word hour, which means an excavation in the 
earth, and that the amis oi pyramis may be for amit, 
which means du mort (of the dead) ; so that pyramid, or 
pyramis, would, according to this authority, signify a 
sepulchre, or place for the dead. This etymology has not 
prevailed, because no one could suppose pyramis to have 
had for its original the Egyptian words hour and amit 
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Donnegan gives the following under irvpafik : " The 
old grammarians derive the word, some from irvp, fire, 
flame having a conical appearance, others, from irvpo^, 
a heap of corn, either very improbable : most likely, as 
Passow supposes, an Egyptian word/^ 

M. Littre^s etymology is as follows : ^^ irvpa/juk, Ce 
mot qu^on s^attendrait k trouver dans Pfigyptien, mais 
qu^on n^ retrouve pas, a ^te rattache par les Grecs 
tantdt k TrOp, parce que la flamme se termine naturelle- 
ment en pointe, tan tot k wvpafik, g&teau conique qu^on 
offrait aux morts. D^apres Brunet de Presle, les Grecs 
ont compart la pyramide k ce gftteau conique, de m^me 
quails avaient nomme o/SeXla/co^, drockeUe, les obelisques. 
Hvpafik, g&teau, vient de irvpo^, froment/^ 

This etymology, in which there is more than one 
mistake, serves to confirm our own. From it we learn 
that the Greeks, as well as other people, named objects 
after their forms. Thus, as an obelisk ends in a point 
they gave it a name of similar import; that is, they 
called it after a word Qigmiymg pointed. Now a brO' 
chetfe or little spit happens to have this meaning in 
Greek just as it has in French and English ; but it does 
not follow that the Greeks were thinking of such an 
instrument as a spit when they first named an obelisk. 
The word, no doubt, then signified pointed ; and from its 
having this general meaning, it must, imder different 
modified forms, have served as a name for many other 
objects ending in a point. The Greeks are allowed to 
have had a cake called 2k pur amis y long anterior to their 
having seen a pyramid ; what, then, let me ask, was the 
meaning oi puramis? The cake so named was called 
after its form; that is, it jneant the pointed; and there is 
nothing to show that the Greeks were thinking of such a 
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cake when they gave the same name to a pyramid. As 
well might we say that the ^it of j^itus (the Greek of 
the pine) is derived from the kitchen utensil called a 
spit, both words being radically the same, and having 
the same primary signification, that of pointed. Or as 
well might we say that broche (the French of spit) took 
its name from brocket (the French of the fish called the 
pike), for the reason that the latter has a sharp snout. 

We do therefore conclude that a pyramid did not 
first mean a place for the dead, nor was it called after 
fire, a heap of com, or a cake; in short, after no particular 
object whatever ; but that it was like dijpear, the pine-tree, 
or a boy^s spinning top — designated by a word that had 
the meaning of cone. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

M. LITTR^^S ETYMOLOGY OFPITCH, POISSARD, POISSABDE, 

ETC. 

The following forms of the word pitch, taken from dif- 
ferent languages and their dialects, are given by M. 
lAttr€\pege,pegue,pes, pez, pece, picean, nriaaa, and the 
Sanskrit piccha. 

Now all these words for poix are but so many modified 
forms of the Greek name of the tree (jpitus) which 
yields pitcA ; but to this M. Littre never alludes ; and 
we cannot, for this reason, imagine why poix or pitck 
was named as it is. He may say that it can be traced 
to the SBXisknt piccAa, which is only telling us that 
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there is in Sanskrit a word haying the meaning ot poix; 
it does not let us know after what either poix or pitch 
was called^ and this is what the philosophy of language 
requires of every philologist. But how can this know- 
ledge be acquired if philologfists know nothing of the 
origin of speech ? M. Max Muller sajs^ " We know not 
yet what speech is/' 

This French word ior pitch [poix) has, from its resem- 
blance to the poiss of poissard and poissardcy been the 
cause of a serious mistake. M. Littr^ quotes under 
poissard, poissarde, in the partie historique of his dic- 
tionary, relating to this word, the following passage : 
"XVI. Siecle. Poix Aont \\e\ii poissard i^oxxr un larron, 
Rob. Estienne, Gramm. Fran9. p. 108, dans Lacume.^' 
This etymology, which is very faulty, is accepted by M. 
Littre, who says, " Poix, comme on le vgitpar Phistorique, 
a le sens propre de poissardy et veut dire fripon, vaurien, 
voleur, dont les doig^ se collent aux objets comme de la 
poix ; il s'est particularise pour exprimer la grossierete, et, 
encore davantage, pour exprimer la grossierete des halles. 
Mais joomoT^, malgr^ Fapparence, n'y est pour rien; seule- 
ment la persuasion qu'il y etait pour quelque chose a 
determine le sens que poissarde a aujourd'hui.'^ 

This happens to be a great mistake. Poisson is for 
every thing in poissarde, whilst poix or pitch is for nothing 
at all. Poissarde must have first been poissonarde, 
and have then been contracted to poissarde, when it 
literally meant Jishwoman, just as poissard must have 
meant Jlshman. When at a later period dealers in fish 
were found to be remarkable for their coarseness of lan- 
guage and manners, ill-bred persons, on being compared 
to them, were often called after them. But never at 
first did any such name as poissard or poissarde imply 
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thieviDg, nor had it then any relationship whatever with 
the idea expressed by the yfoxdipoix or pitch. Farther 
back I had occasion to show that a fish was called after 
the element in which it lives, that is, after water, and 
^AsaX poisson and hoisaon are traceable to the same source; 
this arising from boisson also having been named after 
water, man^s universal drink. But aqua (water) and 
piscis (a fish) bear so slight a resemblance to each other 
in form, that when the latter took the name it has now, 
the word for water must have been very like it. Hence 
the Latin piscina and piscis are radically the same word ; 
and piscina means not only a reservoir for fish, but for 
preserving water; it signifies also a place for bathing 
or swimming, and sometimes, as Quicherat states, a sea. 
As to the pise of piscis, it is but another form of the 

poiss of poisson ; and pois is, by the joining of the O and 

• 

1, equal to pass, undpass to vass or wass ; in the latter 
of which we have the wass of wasser, German of water. 
If we drop the O of the pois oi poisson, we obtain another 
well known word for water; and that it is the same 
as the pise of piscis (fish) is shown by the pise of the 
Italian pisciare, which has the same meaning as the 
poiss of poisson, when the O of this radical part of the 
French word for fish is left out. Hence poissarde cannot 
differ from such a form as pissarde. The reader must 
know why the latter word, which is not French, might 
have very well replaced poissarde. It might have done 
so, he will say, because its radical part means water, 
conventionally animal water ; and though a poissarde or 
fishwoman did not take her name from water of any 
kind, but from fish, this will account, since fish has been 
called after water, why poissard might as well mean a 
waterwoman as a fishwoman. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ETYMOLOGY OP ANIMAL WATER. 

Now, though the word in both French and English for 
animal water is well known to mean a certain kind of 
water, yet, strange to say, philologists are ignorant of 
its etymology ; that is to say, they know not how it has 
obtained the name by which it is known. M. Littre^s 
etymology of this word is as follows : — 

"Wallon,jo^Ai; 'ProY.jpissar; Csit.pixar; Ital, picciare 
[pisciare] ; Valaque, pisa; Allem. pissen; Sued, pissa; 
Angl. to piss. On ne connait pas Porigine de ce mot. 
Diez remarque qu^il n^est pas indigene sur le sol Ger- 
manique ; il le croit d^origine Bx)mane, et il incline k 
penser qu^il provient d^une onomatopfe; ce qui est 
vraisemblable.^^ 

When we regard the p of this word as a substitute 
for the aspirate, and its er as the common ending of all 
French verbs of the first conjugation, its root iss will 
alone remain, and as the consonant should not now be 
doubled, iss must be reduced to is; that is, since 1 has 
here understood, ois, which, from and 1 composing a, 
makes as. But when the O of ois was dropped, is 
became the root. Our word for animal water may have 
therefore appeared at different times, under three forms, 
namely, ois, as, and is, which, when the aspirate II was 
represented by p became pois, pas, and pis. In the 
second of these three roots, ois, as, is, we see the Sans- 



1 
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krit of the verb to be^ and of which u became a con- 
traction; and this confirms our etymology, since the 
verb to be and water are, as we have already often seen, 
expressed alike. 

We have now only to observe that all the roots of a 
language are, like the letters of an alphabet, equal to one 
another, and that they never differ in meaning save 
conventionally ; and we can then account for the roots 
of such words as signify water ending with different 
consonants. The aq^ of aqua must be therefore con- 
sidered as equal to the as of wasser, of which the W 
does here but represent the aspirate Jh, so that as, or 
a combination of equal value, must have once had in 
German the same meaning wasser has at present. This 
remark will also apply to the English water, of which 
at is the root. 

Now, from knowing as we do that a fish was first 
called after the element to which it belongs, its name 
in different languages should be regarded as so many 
words for water. Fish is therefore the wass of wasser, 
and so is the jsisc of piscis, as it is easy to perceive ; and 
visk, vash and wash, may have been other forms of it. 
Every one must admit that the German wasser and wash 
in English are expressive of kindred ideas, so that if such 
a form as fish can be equal to that of wash, it cannot 
be less so to that of wass, radical part of wasser. And 
it is so easy to conceive a close relationship between 
two such ideas as fish and water, that every one, except 
a very learned philologist, may well ask if the etymology 
of fish has not been hitherto known ? We answer that 
it has not ; for to give a great many of the words by 
which it is signified in different languages is not to tell 
us why a fish was, when first named, called a fish. 
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M. Littre quotes under poisson many of its equivalents in 
other languages besides French ; but this is all he seems 
to know of its origin. The last of the words which he 
gives for Jisk is the Gaelic ias^, and this fonn differs 
but very slightly from the uis^ of uis^e, which in the 
same language means both water and whisky. But 
why should a fish have a name not different from that 
of whisky ? Because whisky is a liquor, and every such 
idea as liquor or liquid was at first called after water, 
as we saw farther back. But the more any one is learned 
in philology as this science has been hitherto known, the 
more difficult it will be for him to admit the reality of 
a new etymology. All old philologists should therefore 
be bom over again, and think like little children. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A CHILD^S ETYMOLOGY OF ANIMAL WATEE. 

I WAS once crossing a bridge with a French family, 
when a little boy, not yet three years old, was raised by 
his father to the parapet. The child on beholding the 
water, exclaimed, " Oh ! pipi ! " which happens to be 
the French word used in the nursery for signifying 
animal water. Upon hearing this child so express itself, 
I said to the father, " There is an etymology for you ! 
and one which, in all probability, one of your most 
learned academicians could not make.^' And has not the 
truth of my observation been confirmed by M. Littre^s 
attempt, as we saw a while ago, to discover the original 

T 
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meaning of the word for animal water, and of which 
pipi is the diminutive? But of this diminutive M. 
Littre does not attempt the etymology; all he says of 
it is, that it is the "terme enfantin pour designer 
Purine. Fsdrepipi, pisser/' 

The child here referred to is now a brave military 
man; and if I were to ask him after what pipi was 
first called, I am sure he could not tell, even though it 
were to save him from being shot. He told it, however; 
when little more than a baby, and that too without the 
least effort. Men must, therefore, when they first began 
to give names to things, have found the task far less 
difficult than we now imagine ; and they would, no 
doubt, find this task still very easy if they could only 
bring back the days of their childhood, and always try 
to think as they did then, while engaged in signifying 
their thoughts by articulate sounds. As children un- 
checked are now accustomed to reason with themselves 
when making words of their own, even so were full grown 
men accustomed to do at the birth of language. They 
could not, like the learned philologists of our day, be 
ignorant of the primary signification of so simple a word 
as pipi ; they could as easily tell after what this idea was 
called, as the child we have referred to has done. 

We can now discover many of the words first signi- 
fying water by merely knowing the ideas called after it, 
and of which one or two instances may now be given. 
We have already shown how in piscis, poisson and JlsA, 
words signifying water may be found; and to these 
we may here add the same ideas as they are expressed 
in Hebrew and Greek. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ETYMOLOGY OP DAGON. A MYTH. 

The Hebrew of fish is signified by these two signs :n 
dgy which, with vowels supplied, are equal to de-ag^ or 
id-aQy and here, as in niT dbr (word), which is allowed 
to be for dehuty the de or id may be regarded as an 
article, and as having the meaning of the. According 
to this analysis, the ag of de^ag is the root of this word, 
and is for water ; so that the literal meaning of :i*T dg or 
de^ag is the water. In ag it is easy to perceive a form 
equal to ah or aqu, in the latter of which we have the 
root of aqua. But as every article, whether definite or 
indefinite, means one^ as we have shown; de-ag may, 
when it first signified a fish, have meant one-water ; that 
is, one belonging to water, or the water-one. ^H ag or 
a form of equal value must have therefore, as well as 
D> im, meant water in Hebrew, or in one of its dialects. 
We should not neglect to notice a myth that has 
been suggested by the Hebrew oi fish. The radical 
part of Dagon is Dag, which is equal to T\ dg, 2^ fish ; 
and Dagon was, says Parkhurst*, *'The Aleim of the 
Philistines, mentioned Judg. xvi. 23, 1 Sam. v. and al.^^ 
And the same authority adds : " From 1 Sam. v. 4, it 
is probable that the lower part of this idol resembjed a 
fish, and it appears plain from the prohibitions, Exod. 
XX. 4, Deut. iv. 18, that the idolatry in those parts had 

Lex. p. 105 
T 2 
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anciently some fishy idols, as it is certain they had in 
later times/' 

This very gross superstition of worshipping a fish as 
God, must have arisen from the same word having 
served to designate both a fish and the sun at a time 
when the latter was revered as the supreme divinity. 
Hence the dag of Dagon cannot, from the interchange 
of g and y, differ from day, as is shown by the German 
tag ; and dies (Latin of day) and Deus are but different 
forms of the same word. When we do therefore read 
the dag of Dagon from right to left, we get gad, which 
was, according to the learned, one of the names of the 
sun, as the following will suffice to show: ^^Meni 
approaches most nearly to a word used by the prophet 
Isaiah, which has been understood by the most learned 
interpreters as meaning the moon. ^ Ye are they that 
prepare a table for Gad, and that furnish the offering 
unto Meniy Isa. Ixv. 11. As Gad is understood of the 
sun, we learn from Diodorus Siculus that Meni is to be 
viewed as a designation of the moon^.^' 




CHAPTER XXXVII. 

WHY FISH AND SAVIOUR HAVE BEEN EXPRESSED ALIKE. 

And that the idea fish must have been regarded with 
favour by the chosen people of God, would seem from 
the following : *^ And the head of Dagon, and both the 

7 See Dr. Jamieson's Dictionary, article " Moon.*' 
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palms of his hands were cut off upon the threshold; 
only the stump of Dag^n was left to him ^/' 

According to the marginal note in the Bihle, the 
word dump is here used instead of the fishy part ; hy 
which we are allowed to infer that the part of Dagon 
which resemhled a fish was respected. But why so ? 
Because a fish was called after water, and water after 
life, of which it is a principal support ; and life after 
the sun, the supposed author of existence, and which 
was anciently, as we have shown from the admissions of 
the learned, called a Saviour. Hence a fish, though not 
called after Saviour y may have often had a name not 
different from the one expressing this idea. 

Higgins has the following : '' Calmet has observed 
that this word Bag means preserver y which I suppose is 
the same as Saviour '.^^ 

Preserver has, of course, the meaning of Saviour y 
since preservare means to save. Hence Dagon, whose 
name does not differ from that of a fishy was revered as 
a Saviour, and for which he might thank his name. 
Had the word Dagon resembled the one signifying a 
bull, a horse, or a serpent, he would have been wor- 
shipped under the form of one of those animals. 

Salt has also suggested many superstitious notions ; 
and why so? because it took its name from the sea, 
which has been called after water, and because it is con- 
stantly used for saving or curing flesh. It may have 
therefore been often expressed by a word not different 
from that meaning water, fish, saver, or saviour. Holy 
water, which I once saw made, is nothing more than 
salt and water blessed by a priest. There are few Roman 
Catholic families without it in their bed-rooms. Need 

B 1 Sam. Y. 4 ' Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 639. 
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we now wonder at the primitive Christians having signi- 
fied their helief in a Saviour, and the faith in which 
they died, by the figure of a fish on their tombstones. 
Their faith was also signified, says De Roquefort, by the 
two first letters of lyOv^i "(a fish), being the initial signs 
of Jesus Christ. 

Calmet also says, in his Dictionary of the Holy Bible, 
'' Among the primitive Christians the figure of a fish 
was adopted as a sign of Christianity; and it is sculp- 
tured among the inscriptions on their tombstones, as a 
private indication that the persons there interred were 
Christians. This hint was understood by brother Chris- 
tians, while it was an enigma to the heathens \^^ 

And is not Christ himself somewhere called a^A, and 
were not most of His first followers fishermen,and does not 
the Pope at the present hour style himself a fisherman ? 

Great stress appears to have been laid on the circum- 
stance of Christ having been caUed ^LJish; only witness 
the following : '' Jesus is called a fish by St. Augustin, 
who says he found the purity of Jesus Christ in the 
word j^*A. ^ For He is,^ says the saint, ^ a fish that lives 
in the midst of waters.^ Paulinus saw Jesus Christ in 
the miracle of the five loaves and two fishes, ^ who is the 
fish of the living waters^ Prosper finds in it the suffer- 
ings of Jesus Christ, ^for He is the fish dressed at His 
death/ Tertullian finds the Christian Church in it. All 
the faithful were with Him; so many fishes bred in the 

I water, and saved by one great fish. Baptism is this 

water, out of which there is neither life nor immortality. 
i St. Jerome commending a man that desired baptism^ 

i tells him that, like the son of a fish, he desires to be 

Scast into the water ^" 
^ Seo Fragments, No. cxlv. p. 105. ^ Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 636. 
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But the sole cause of this must be ascribed to the 
circumstance of the three ideas %rai^ry foi, and 9ario9try 
having been expressed by the same word. Other causes 
have, however, been imagined. Thus the author just 
quoted says, " But I ask, what has Jeeus Christ to do 
with a fish ? Why was He called a fish ? Why was the 
Saviour IHS, which is the monogram of the Saviour 
Bacchus, called 'Ix^w?. Here are the Saviour, the cjrcle, 
and the fish, all identified. The answer is, because 
emblems of the sun, of that higher power spoken of by 
Martianus Capella, of which the sun is himself the 
emblem; or, as Mr. Parkhurst would say, they were 
types of the Saviour *" 

It is no such thing. We shall see when we come to 
consider the name Bacchus, that it does not differ from 
any word meaning water or/sky which accounts for this 
divinity having been called a saviour, and for his having 
the same monogram as Christ. Bacchus may well be 
regarded by all true Christians who believe in religious 
symbols, as a genuine type of the Founder of their holy 
religion. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

UNIVERSAL BELIEF IN THE SACREDNESS OF WATER 

ACCOUNTED FOR. 

Just as we have accounted for a fish having been once 
revered as a Ggd, even so are we to account for the ancient 
belief in the sacredness of water. I am therefore com- 

> Anac. p. 636. 
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peUed to regard the following very profound explanation 
of this apparent mystery as another great mistake. The 
real solution of this question is uncommonly simple; 
taken as a myth, it lies on the surface : ^^ Among all 
nations, and from the earliest period, water has been used 
as a species of religious sacrament. This, like most of 
the other rites of the ancients when examined to the 
bottom, turns out to be founded on very recondite and 
philosophical principles, equally common in all countries. 
We have seen that the sun, hght, or fire, was the first 
preserver at the same time that he was the creator and 
destroyer. But though he was the preserver and the re- 
generator, it is evident that he alone, without an assistant 
element, could regenerate nothing, though that element 
itself was indebted to him for its existence. That element 
was water. Water was the agent by which every thing 
was regenerated or born again. Water was in a peculiar 
manner the great agent of the sun : without the sun, either 
as light, heat or fire, water would be an adamantine mass. 
'^ Without water the power of the sun would produce 
no living existence, animal or vegetable. Hence, in all 
nations, we find the "12/90)9, the Dove, or Divine Love, 
operating by means of its agent water ; and all nations 
using the ceremony of plunging, or, as we call it, baptiz- 
ing for the remission of sins, to introduce the hierophant 
to a regeneration, to a new birth unto righteousness*.^' 

And so this very erudite reasoner continues to account 
for the ancient and universal belief in the sacredness of 
water. But when this element was first named it was 
called after that of which it was a principal support — ^life. 
And when this first signification was lost sight of, and 
when the word for water was perceived to mean not only 

* Anac. V. i. p. 529. 
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life, but also save — ^because life was called afler the sun, 
and because the sun had, as we have seen, for one of his 
many names, that of Saviour — then water was, because 
of its two meanings — life and save — believed to have the 
power of saving life. And such was, with the heathen, 
ages anterior to the Christian era, the origin of baptism. 
This sacred ceremony was, therefore, typified in very 
remote times, for the enlightenment of all believers in 
the truth to be long after revealed. At least so must it 
be admitted by all the good Christians who have any 
faith in the doctrine of types. 

We have already alluded to the radical identity in Gaelic 
of the words for water and fish {uisge and iasg), and 
to which I now beg to add the following from Higgins : 
'' In the old Irish, Iscka, which is the Eastern name of 
Jesus, means a fisk, and the Welsh V, is our single F ; 
and F F is the Welsh F. Ischa with the digamma is 
F — ischa. 

" In addition to what I have said in Book X., chapter 
iv., section 5, 1 have to observe, that Buddha was called, 
not only as we have seen elsewhere Fo or Po, but he was 
also called Dak or Dag Po — :i*T dg, which was literally 
the Fish Po, or Fish Buddha Pisces. See Littleton in 
voce Piscis. The Pope was not only chief of the shep- 
herds, but he was chief of fishermen, a name which he 
gives himself, and on this accoimt he carries &poitHne. 
On this account also, the followers of Jesus were fisher- 
men. The name Dag Po was evidently Buddha in his 
eighth or ninth incarnation. The Buddhists, we must 
remember, claim to have the same number of incarnations 
as the Brahmins. It is very difficult to discover in what 
the difference between the two sects consists *.^* 

' Anac. vol. 1. p. 836. See note. 
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This learned authority does not mistake when he 
ohserves that ischa becomes with the digamma prefixed, 
equal iofish; but he did not suspect that ischa is also 
with the digamma equal to uisge, which is the Gaelic of 
water, and Irish and Gaelic make, as it were, one and the 
same language. The identity of the two words is the 
less diflScult to perceive when we remark that the U of 
uisge is equal to V, and which is proved by the word 
whisky, of which the wJl represents the U of uisge. As 
to the digamma referred to on this occasion by Higgins, 
it does here but represent the aspirate A. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

WHY VISHNU IS REPRESENTED COMING OUT OF A FISH. 
WHY WATER AND FATHER ARE SIGNIFIED ALIKE. 

This view is further confirmed by Vishnu, who is the 
Indian Avatar just as Jesus is the Avatar of the Chris- 
tians. And though Vishnu is represented as coming 
out of a fish, were it not for the aspirate — here replaced 
by X) — he would no doubt be shown as rising out of 
water. It is scarcely necessary to observe that visk, the 
radical part of Vishnu, is equal not only to fish, but 
to vash, or the English verb wash, and the was of the 
German wasser, water. 

There is something deserving of notice in the word 
Avatar, When we drop its initial vowel we obtain 
vatar, which cannot differ from water, nor from vater. 
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Grerman oi father. The identity of two such names as 
water and father can be easily explained. Water is, as 
we have seen, traceable to tte idea life, and life to the 
sun ; and father , as we shall see, means a maker ^ a well- 
known name of the sun. Hence though water and 
father have neither been called after the other ; yet from 
both belonging to the same source, we can account for 
the identity of the words by which they are expressed, 
though such words might diflfer greatly in form from 
each other, if their roots had only been different. 



CHAPTER XL. 

ORJGIN OF THE TRINITY; AN ANCIENT TYPE. 

Now, as the word Avatar means *^ the incarnation of the 
Deity in the Hindoo mythology /^ and as this incarna- 
tion was the Son, we have thus another proof to add 
to those to be given farther on of the Father and the 
Son having been named alike. And this was another 
beautiful type of what was revealed long after by St. 
John. But the type does not stop here. In voter and 
pater we have the s^me word, and the radical part of 
each is vat and ;pat; and as the Q, of these two forms 
must have with different people obtained the nasal 
sound, it follows that vat is equal to vantj and ipat to 
pant ; and neither of these can differ from vent or wind. 
And wind or breath is, as every one knows, the meaning 
of Bpirit. And the Holy Spirit, or Spiritus Sanctus, or 
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Saint Esprit, is the Holy Ghost, ghost being here the 
same as guBt, wind. We have thus in the same word 
Father y Son and Spirit^ that is, three in one; so that 
when man believed in the Word as in God, he could 
not do less than regard these three persons as making, 
while being three, only one person. But \Vhy was not 
this doctrine composed of more than three persons ? It 
must have arisen from the identity of two such words 
as three and true. Hence, the Saxon of three is treo, 
and this cannot differ from treow, which in the same 
language means true. The French say still, troisfois hon^ 
by which they mean i/res hon; and i/res is the Latin of 
three; and tres Ion is rendered into English by very 
good ; and very is the Latin verus^ true. The French 
vrai is still the same word. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

ETYMOLOGY OF 1X6X5'. 

It was, no doubt, from three and true having been thus 
signified by the same word, that this hitherto mysterious 
dogma was not made to consist of more than three 
persons. The pious Christian, he who has the least 
faith in the truth of Divine symbols, must, from his 
being well aware that the Trinity can be traced back to 
the remotest times, receive its having been first known to 
the heathen as a genuine type of his own blessed 
doctrine. Farther on I shall be again obliged to refer 
to this subject, and so confirm still more all I have now 
said of it. 
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I have forgotten to analyze lyQxyi. Its two first 
letters compose its root; and as they are^ from being 
equal to ot%, and consequently to a;^ and as this cannot 
difier from Cbk, nor ok from aquy we see that its root is 
the same as that of aqua. And its Q or th having a 
vowel understood before it, i')(6i^ must be equal to 
ajcithos or a form of the same value, such as akathos or 
ahethas. And as the common ending os is here as an 
article fallen behind its noun, such a word as akith must 
have long preceded a;^^u9, and have then meant waiter 
onCy or fish; ith having in this case the power of a 
pronoun, such as i^, or id in Latin, and as it in 
English. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

CAT AND DOG. 

The etymology of these words leads to several others 
hitherto unknown. 

'^ The word cat^^ writes M. Max Miiller, ^^ the German 
katze^ is supposed to be an imitation of the sound made 
by a cat spitting. But if the spitting were expressed 
by the sibilant, that sibilant does not exist in the Latin 
catuSy nor in cat or kitteriy nor in the German kater. 
The Sanskrit mdrjdray cat, might seem to imitate the 
purring of the cat ; but it is derived from the root mryy 
to clean, mdrjdra meaning the animal that always cleans 

iUelfr 

• Vol. i. p. 407. 
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In my humble opinion a cat was never named from 
its habit of always cleaning itself, but from its being 
an animal remarkable for its address in ^a^hing or 
takimg its prey ; and I am further of opinion that such 
too is the primary signification of the word dog. And 
as all such ideas as ^^^hing, takingy touchmg, i^^^ling 
Aoldmg, feeling, &c., must have been called after the 
hand, it follows that both cat and dog are indebted for 
their names — ^but indirectly — to this' member. Hence 
according to the grammarian Servius, catus or cattus 
meant a dog as well as a cat. And catellus, which is 
radically the same word, means a little dog; and catella 
means not only a little female dog, but also a little 
chain. But why a chain ? Because a chain is that which 
holds, and it has for this reason been called after the 
hand. Hence the resemblance between the French 
words chaine and chienne) and radically between cat&aak 
and caty and between chain and canis. In such a word 
as touchy we see a form equal to touhy that is toohy the 
preterite of tahcy of which the root tak gives, when read 
from right to left, katy which is equal to cat. And 
if we want to prove that this is no forced etymology, 
we need only remark that as tickling is touching y this 
idea is expressed in French by ciafeuiller, of which the 
radical part means cat. But how are we to account for 
feliSy a cat ? by regarding its radical part/*^^ as equal to 
feely which idea must have been called after the hand, 
and this is confirmed hy felany the Saxon oi feel, of 
which the root \&fel. But there is no resemblance, I 
may be told, heiweGn felis and canisy nor between either 
of these and manus. To which we may reply that the 
same word does with time take several difierent forms 
as is shown by one sign in an alphabet appearing as 
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some twenty-four or twenty-six very different ones. Be 
it also observed that we have now no language as it was 
at its birth^ that every one of them, even the most an- 
cient, appears to be only a compound of several others no 
longer in existence. Thus I have no doubt hut/eel or 
/el, or some such form, must have once been a word for 
the Aandy and have belonged to some dialect, in all pro- 
bability long since forgotten. All we can now expect is 
to find a sufficient number of proofs for removing all 
doubt respecting the reality of our conclusions. In ffale 
(Greek of caf) we see the same root we saw in the 
English word fflove, that is, ffal; so that we need only 
make its I take its form of Tl, and we obtain ^an, root of 
^ant (French of glove), and which is the same as Aant 
or Aandy as we have seen. And if we drop the n (the 
nasal sound) of ^ant, we obtain pat, which is the root of 
patio, the Italian of cat. And read as in Hebrew, pat 
gives tap, that is, dap or dop. The intelligent reader 
c annot here help observing that in pat we have a form 
equal to the English verb pet, which means to obi-ain, to 
procure, and this idea also must have been named after 
the hand. It was anciently written pat. 

We may regard the genitive of kudn {konos) as the 
original of canis, and say that hund in Saxon and hound 
in English may be referred to the same source. I learn 
from Dr. Schuster^s German dictionary that hindan (an old 
German verb) means to seize; and as this word is equal 
to hund (Saxon and German of hound) it confirms the 
truth of my etymology; namely, that the dog was, as 
well as the cat, called after the idea of caching. As to 
hand, which bears the same form in Saxon, German, and 
English, no one can doubt of its being the same as hund. 
But how does Dr. Schuster account for its origin ? He 
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derives it from the old verb hindan (to take, to seize). 
This is the common mistake of all etymologists, arising 
from their ignorance of the origin of language. The 
hand could not have been named after hindan ; it was 
hindan that must have been called after the hand ; for if 
we allow hindan to be the original, and ask after what 
this idea was called, no one will be able to tell us with- 
out referring it to hand. Hand is therefore the original 
of hindan, and not hindan the original of hand. Dr. 
Johnson makes a similar mistake in his etymology of 
hunt, of which he writes : " Hunt, v.a, huntian. Sax. 
from hundy a dog.^^ It must be admitted that in hunt 
and hund we have the same word ; yet neither of these 
two ideas received its name from the other, but they 
were both called after the idea of taking ; and as every 
such idea has been signified by a word meaning the 
hand, this accounts for the identity (in form) of hunt 
and hund. 

The following from M. Littre will serve to prove be- 
yond all doubt that to hunt has for its primitive signifi- 
cation taking or seizing, as we have just shown : " On 
trouve dans Du Cange, captator, chasseur, cajptare,cha&^QT, 
captatio, chasse.^' As captare is equal to ca/pere (to seize), 
this afibrds additional proof that such too is the meaning 
of to hunt, and consequently of hund or hound. In Latin 
captor means not only he who seizes or takes, as it does 
in English, but hunter also; and that its root cap is 
equal to a form which must have once named the handy 
we see on comparing it with the cap of the Latin capo 
(a castrated cock); and this must have meant cut, which 
idea was, as we have seen, called after that of dividing, 
primarily of making two parts of a thing, and which 
took its name from the hand, as already shown. And 
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as capo in Latin means not only a capouy but an 
eunuch also, this is further proof that cap is equal to cut. 
We may therefore consider the cap of capo or capon as but 
a different form of the coup of coupeVy and this coup as 
but a different form of the cout of couteau, and cout as but 
a different form of c^^^ in English. But we should bear 
in mind that neither the cat nor the do^ was ever named 
after to cut, but after to capture, the identity in the form 
of the names of two such ideas as cutting and capturing 
arising from their being traceable to the same source, and 
not from either of them having been called after the 
other. 

Now as by adhering to our principles, the origin of 
the words of a language of which a person may be said 
to know little or nothing, may be often traced to their 
primitive sources far more correctly than even by an 
educated native ; we may perhaps be allowed to take the 
liberty of noticing the Sanskrit word for cat, which M. 
Max MUller informs us is mdrjara, and that its meaning 
is "the animal that always cleans itself.'' When we 
take marj as the radical part of this word, and remark 
that J had anciently the sound of 1 as it still has in Ger- 
man, but probably of long ^ as it seems to be composed 
of double I ; we bring it equal to mari or mare, the latter 
of which has the same meaning in Greek as cAeir, that is, 
Aand. And the Greek language is, say the learned, of 
the same family of languages as the Sanskrit. In this 
case the word in Sanskrit meaning cat may mean to 
seize or to catcA, which ideas have received their names 
from the hand. It is for M. Max Miiller, or some other 
learned Sanskrit scholar, to tell us if there be any such 
word. I, who know nothing of Sanskrit, can go no far- 
ther. But with respect to the word which in this tongue 

V 
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derives it from the old verb Aindan (to taf ^^-^^Uer 
This is the common mistake of all etymo). ^-^xpress a 
from their ignorance of the origin of • ^ A observe 
hand could not have been named a^* /^ principles, 
/lindan that must have been called /® ^^^ ^^ ^^° 

we allow Aindan to be the origin / Th^^ ^ ^^S^^ 

this idea wai called, no one w^' / ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

out referring it to AanJ. B "^^^ ^^^"^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

of Aindan, and not Unda '* ^^^"^ ^^^ ^^^^S ^^^ 

Johnson makes a simil ^ ^^ belongs to the class of 

Aunt, of which he v '> ^^^^^^^^> ^wK irigAtness, &c. 
from Aund, a dog/' ^^^ signifying, according to M. 

and Aund we hB ^^^^ ^^^ ^^' ^^^J> resemble any word 
two ideas lec ^,^0 ^ ^ cannot say if there be such a 
were both c '■'^*^ ^^* ■'■ ^^^ *^^ ^^ three of them in 
such ider />' ^^a^ viairo, which means to sAine, and conse- 
Aand f^ ^''j-'^ be clear ani clean; and wid^zVflj, which means 
and ' '"^^z; ^'^^ ^^ which may be added mariie, live coals, 
r y^f-io, to ^«y^ flJ /e?y^r ; all of which, though of diffe- 
/^' acceptations, are of the same class, and have the 
^0 origin. Another word which, in primary signifi- 
"^^ion, is still the same, is puretos (the iteming or Aeat 
fafe^^f^y and of which the root jpur (Jive) is equal to 
'firiis in Latin and to pure in English; and to be pure 
is to be clean and clear. Hence purus is explained not 
only by pure, but by limpid also. The French word 
poiupre [purple) belongs to the same class, and is but a 
different form otpropre, clean, because it means what is 
brig lit, clear, and sAining. Even the English word/a/r, 
as in fair hair, fair complexion, is still the same word ; 
that is, radically; because meaning what is ligAt or 
clear. 

Now the Sanskrit word mrij (to clean) beiug traceable 
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same class of words to which clear and clean 
belong, I am strongly inclined to believe that 
Muller has made a great mistake in supposing 
m, a cat, and the mrij, to clean, are radically 
rd ; their difference in meaning being as con- 
hat which we perceive between the verbs to 
clean, 
mologies must, as well as all the others 
have been preceded, suggest many per- 
.estions which I may not be able to answer, 
^a it may be in the power of others to do so, and 
-ill by the application of my own principles. All I lay 
claim to is to have pointed out to others the way they 
should go, if they would further explore this hitherto 
unknown land upon which I have myself but barely 
entered, though having, however, gone suflSciently far 
into it to justify the pretensions I entertain as its first 
discoverer. 

To give an instance of one of these pertinent questions 
I might be required to answer, it will be sufficient to 
mention the noun chase, in which I might be asked to 
show a form equal to any of the words significant of 
iahing, which is the meaning I have assigned to names 
for hand, hound, dog, and cat. And if I were to admit 
that I could not perceive how the noun chase could be 
shown to be but a different form of word signifying the 
ideas here mentioned, some one else might find it very 
easy. Thus he might say, that according to one of my 
rules every vowel is susceptible of a nasal sound, and 
that chas, root of chase, is therefore equal to chans ; that 
is, as two consonants have a right to a vowel between 
them, chanis, which as ch is reducible to C (witness chat 
in French, and cat in English), cannot differ from canis, 

u2 
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means to cleariy that is, mrij ; and which M. Max Muller - 
supposes or rather believes, for he does not express a 
doubt, to be the real meaning of cat ; I beg to observe 
that every such word is, according to my principles, 
traceable to some other word meaning the mn or the 
heavens, or one which is thence derived. Thus I regard 
clean and clear as the same word j and I believe clear to 
be equal to calor [heat), though not from its having 
been called after this idea, but from its having the 
same origin. That is to say, it belongs to the class of 
words that signify the sun, heavens, light, hrightnesSy &c. 
Now does the Sanskrit word signifying, according to M. 
Max Miiller, to clean, that is, mrij, resemble any word 
having this meaning ? I cannot say if there be such a 
word in Sanskrit, but I find two or three of them in 
Greek, such as mairo, which means to shine, and conse- 
quently to be clear and clean ; and maira, which means 
the shiner ; and to which may be added marite, live coals, 
and mario, to have a fever ; all of which, though of diffe- 
rent acceptations, are of the same class, and have the 
same origin. Another word wHch, in primary signifi- 
cation, is still the same, is puretos (the burning or heat 
of a fever), and of which the root pur {five) is equal to 
jiurus in Latin and to pure in English ; and to be pure 
is to be clean and clear. Hence purus is explained not 
only by pure, but by limpid also. The French word 
pourpre [purple) belongs to the same class, and is but a 
different form oipropre, clean, because it means what is 
bright, clear, and shining. Even the English word fair, 
as mfair hair, fair complexion, is still the same word ; 
that is, radically; because meaning what is light or 
clear. 

Now the Sanskrit word mrij (to clean) being traceable 
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to the same class of words to which clear and clean 
do also belongs I am strongly inclined to believe that 
M. Max Miiller has made a great mistake in supposing 
that mdrjdra, a cat, and the mrij, to clearly are radically 
the same word ; their diflPerence in meaning being as con- 
siderable as that which we perceive between the verbs to 
capture and to clean. 

The latter etymologies must, as well as all the others 
by which they have been preceded, suggest many per- 
tinent questions which I may not be able to answer, 
though it may be in the power of others to do so, and 
still by the application of my own principles. All I lay 
claim to is to have pointed out to others the way they 
should go, if they would further explore this hitherto 
unknown land upon which I have myself but barely 
entered, though having, however, gone suflSciently far 
into it to justify the pretensions I entertain as its first 
discoverer. 

To give an instance of one of these pertinent questions 
I might be required to answer, it will be sufficient to 
mention the noun chase, in which I might be asked to 
show a form equal to any of the words significant of 
iakinQy which is the meaning I have assigned to names 
for handy hound, dog, and cat. And if I were to admit 
that I could not perceive how the noun chase could be 
shown to be but a different form of word signifying the 
ideas here mentioned, some one else might find it very 
easy. Thus he might say, that according to one of my 
rules every vowel is susceptible of a nasal sound, and 
that chaSy root of chase, is therefore equal to chans ; that 
is, as two consonants have a right to a vowel between 
them, chanisy which as ch is reducible to C (witness chat 
in French, and cat in English), cannot differ from canis, 

u2 
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Latin of dog, and which I have already fullj accounted 
for. 

Some one else might say that he saw in the chctB of 
chase y the word cat itself^ and confirm thug hi& etymology* 
There is only one letter in the alphabet, and though this 
one letter takes some twenty-four different forms, yet 
some of these forms often interchange with others^ and 
^ and t do so very frequently ; witness hesser and washer 
in German being letter and wat^r in English; and glossa 
and thalassa in Greek being also in this tongue glotf'a 
and thalatta ; hence there can be no difference between 
the chas of cJuise and chat. And when we give, accord- 
ing to our rule, the nasal sound to the €k of chat, we 
obtain chant ; which, as the C of ch, may be dropped, 
brings chant equal to hant, that i&, hand, hound, &c. 

And if I be asked to give an instance justifying the 
liberty here taken of dropping the h of ch, as done to 
bring chat equal to cat, and now dropping the O in order 
to bring chant equal to hant, hand, &c., and if I were to 
answer that an instance of no such liberty €)ccurred to 
me ; might not some one else find one, and adduce the 
French word chez as a proof of what he advanced ; for 
this word is known to be equal to the cas of casa, house, 
its h being dropped. But if we drop the C, this cas will 
become hag, which cannot differ from hus (Saxon of 
house) any more tham/arther can differ {rom/urther. 

And if I be asked to account for the chase in pur- 
chase as I have accounted for the noun chase in the 
sense of hunt, I may be greatly puzzled to do so ; but 
some one more capable of applying my principles than 
I am myself may find this very easy. Such a one 
may say that as a thing purchased is a thing taken, the 
chase of purchase can be traced as easily to the hand for 
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its origin as cat and dog have been. Thus he may say 
that in the French of purchase^ which is aehaty we have 
the word cat itself, its initial d having the power of ad 
in Latin, of at in Engtish, and of ^ in French ; so that 
the entire word may be explained hj purchased, or as the 
French would have it, ponrchassiy there being such an 
infinitive in this tongue (though we hear it no longer) 
ZBpourciaaser. If purchase were to be rendered literally 
into English, it might be said to mean a to-t'ake; that is, 
a thing to take, or a talking. And as chase has been 
shown to be equal to chate, that is, chat, and as this is 
the same as cat, and cat the same as cut, and cut the 
same as the coup of couper, it follows that chat cannot 
differ from the chap of chapman, which means a buyer. 
The cheap o{ cheapen is still the same word, as its Saxon 
form ceapan means simply to buy; Johnson shows it 
to have had this meaning in English also. 

Now as it may be very properly observed that we 
•cannot bring chap equal to chat without bringing also 
the cheap of cheapen equal to cheat, I may be asked if 
this word, which implies deception, should be also con- 
sidered as meaning to take. In order to return a satis- 
factory answer to this apparent objection and difficulty, 
we should remember what has been already made self- 
evident, namely, that not only to take but to cut was 
named after the hand ; and there is a word in English 
precisely equal to cut, which is cute^ now generally re- 
placed by acute; and that the idea of cheating must have 
been called after cutting, or, which is the same thing 
after aeuteness, can be thus proved beyond all doubt: 
what eu4^s is sharp, and a sharper is a cheat. And fur- 
ther be it observed that catu^ in Latin means not 
only, as has been shown, either a t^^ or a dog, but also 
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acute, sharp, or subtle, its root cat being equal \x) 
the cut of acutuSy past participle of actio to cuU And 
still further be it observed that cute is synonymous 
with both keen and cunnings and that as keen means 
what is sharp, so must cunnings of which the root cun 
is but a different form of keen. It therefore appears 
from both keen and cun being equal to €a1^, and ctUe to 
the cat of cattcs, that in cute, keen, or cunning, we have 
words equals when radically considered, to catua and 
canis; this arising not from the cat or the dog having 
received its name from the idea of cutting or cunning, 
but from the idea of taking or catching, which, like that 
of cutting, was called after the hand ; whence the radical 
identity of their names. 

There appears to be no word of which the primary 
signification has been hitherto less known than that of 
cat. Several French philologists derive it from catus, 
meaning acute, sharp, or subtle. This mistake arose 
from its not having been known after what the ideas 
of taking, catching, and cutting have been named. It 
is radically the same word in a great many languages. 
Court de Gebelin says : " Ce mot est 1® de tons les 
dialectes Celtes, Irlandais, Gallois, Basque, et s'y pro- 
nonce cat, 2^ de tous les] dialectes Teutons, Ang., 
Flam., Allem. 3^ II est Latin, Grec, Finlandais, Turc, 
Armenien, Ital., Esp., &c., m6me Heb. b^^\U, hatul, H 
tient au Latin catus, ruse, prudent ' .^' 

M. Littre avoids the mistake of deriving chat from 
catus, meaning acute, sharp, or subtle*, but attributes 
its origin to catus or cattus, in the sense of cat. He 
does not, however, tell us what was the first meaning 
given to catus or cattus. But this cannot, in any way, 
7 Diet. Etymologique de la Langue Frangaise. 
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take from the merit of so eminent a lexicographer : 
without our principles^ it were not possible for him or 
any one else to trace such an idea to its real source. 

The following is all he says of its etymology : " Wal- 
lon, chet ; Bourguig. chai\ Picard, cu, co,; Proven9. 
cat jCatal. ^at ; Espagn. et Portug. ffato ; Ital. ^atto ; 
du Latin catus ou eattus, qui ne se trouve que dans des 
auteurs relativement recents, Palladius, Isidore, et qui 
etait un mot du vulgaire. H appartient au Celtique et 
k FAllemand : Irl. cat ; Kymri, kath ; Angl. Sax. cat ; 
ancien Scandin. iottr ; AUem. mod. iatze, D'apr^s 
Isidore, cattus yient de cattare, voir, et cet animal est dit 
ainsi parce qu^il voit, guette j catar, regarder, est dans 
le Proven9al et dans Fancien Fran9ais, chatar. Mais on 
ne sait k quoi se rattachent ni cattus ni catar ; la tardive 
apparition quails font dans le Latin porte k croire qu'ils 
sont d^origine Celtico-germanique. II y a dans FArabe 
quittoun, chat m&le, mais Preitag doute que ce mot ap- 
partienne k FArabe.'^ 

I perceive I have omitted, in noticing the ideas named 
after the hand, to give a very plain proof of a word signi- 
fying seizmg or taking having been thence derived. This 
is shown by prehendere in Latin, of which the radical 
-psLTt prekend is cleskTlj (or per Aand, that is, b^ kand; so 
that the French verb comprendre may be explained by to 
seize, prcTidre heing its root; and* this is confirmed by 
the Italian of comprendre being eapire, as this cannot 
differ from capere in Latin, meaning to seize, cap being 
the root of ea<jh word, and not differing from cat any more 
than the coup of couper can differ from the cout oicouteau. 

This etymology, which is very easy, will lead to one 
much less so; namely, pr<zda (a prey), of which the 
radical part, pr(Bd is, from its <b receiving the nasal sound. 
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equal ioprand; and this, like the jprehend of prenderey 
means also by hand; so that prced means what is taken 
or seized. Hence prado, a robber jineBXis simply one who 
takes y but in a bad sense; and prador, to roby being 
radically the same word, may be explained by to seize or 
take, and still in a bad sense. 

The following mistake made by Dr. Johnson in his ety- 
mology of cheaty is another striking proof of the advantage 
to be derived from the discovery of principles by the 
application of which the real origin of words may, for 
the future, be made known to all who feel desirous of 
obtaining such information : " Cheat, n. s. some think 
abbreviated from escheat, because many fraudulent mea- 
sures being taken by the lords of manours in procuring 
escheats, cheat, the abridgment, was brought to convey 
a bad meaning/' 

We should also notice what he says of the verb to 
cheat : ^^ Of uncertain derivation ; probably from acheter, 
Fr. to purchase ; alluding to the tricks used in making 
bargains : see the noun/' 

It is true that in cheat and acheter there is radically, 
as we have shown, the same word, but in meaning they 
are widely different ; cheat being deducible from cut to 
cute, acute ; that is, sharp, whence sharper, a cheat ; and 
acheter having simply, as we have also shown, the mean- 
ing of to take. But no one ever saw more clearly than 
this great man the sense in which words are generally 
used. Thus, in defining the verb to cheat, he says, '^ It is 
used commonly of low cunning.'^ Still very true ; but 
he little suspected that in the cun of cunmxag we have 
a different form of keen, which means sharp ; so that a 
sharper might, did custom allow it, be called a keener. 
I recommend the word to all the lovers and professors of 
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slang. I doabt if they have in tbeir language one more 
expressive. Dr. Johnson^ had he been acquainted with 
our rule, that one vowel may be replaced not only by 
any other vowel but by a combination of vowels, could 
not have failed to perceive in the U of the cun of cunning 
the ee of keen ; and this would have also enabled him to 
discover that the literal meaning of knife is a keener^ a 
cutter ; but the knowledge of another rule, namely, that 
two consonants may have one or two vowels understood 
between them, would still be necessary in order to show 
how a knife has such a meaning. Thus this word with 
ee inserted between its k and », becomes keenife, by which 
its radical meaning of keen is brought to light, whilst it 
is concealed by these two letters being left out. Now if 
we insert a single vowel, the first of the five, for instance, 
we discover something else, kanife, that is, canif, French 
of penknife; by which we see that pen does not, as in 
English, form a part of this word, and that its only 
meaning is knife. The can of can\£ is also but a different 
form of keen. 

Now as the edge, and consequently the sharp part of a 
knife, is expressed in French by fil (a thread), I am 
inclined to believe that the literal meaning of the word 
filou (a thief) is a sharper y and that such also is our word 
filcher^ which Entick defines thus : ^^ a thief, rogue, 
cheat.'' I cannot help recommending this etymology of 
mine to M. Littre for the second edition of his noble 
dictionary. He gives several etymologies and conjectures 
from the learned respecting the origin of filoUy but all of 
them are very unsatisfactory, as he himself admits, and 
Dr. Johnson is equally puzzled and candid in his at- 
tempts to account iorfilcher. Respecting this word, one 
of the meanings assigned to it by old Entick, as we have 
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seen, is cheats which I have shown to be equal to cut^ and 
cnt to have the meaning of sharp y root of sharper ; so 
that from a filcher meaning a cheat, and from a cheat 
meaning a sharper, it follows, if Jilou and filcher be, as 
they apparently are, radically the same, that the first 
meaning ever attached to the word filou must have been 
that of sharper. 

On referring to M. Littre^s many definitions of the 
word^^ {thread), and in which he never alludes to filou, 
he assigns to it not only the meaning of sharp (le tran- 
chant d^ un instrument coupant), but also the meanings 
of heen, cunning, and cheating, as the following will 
serve to show : ^^ avoir le fil, etre fin, ruse. Je connais 
ce fil-lk, je connais cette ruse, cette tromperie. C'est un 
fil de commissaire, c'est une ruse qui a la pretention d^Stre 
tres-adroite. H a le fil dW commissaire, il est tres 
adroit/' 

Thus I have, I feel convinced, discovered for the French 
the original meaning of filon, I should observe that 
among the conjectures of philologists about the probable 
original oi filou, M. Littre quotes the English words 
file, fellow, and filch, and the Greek words, pheletes 
and philetes, robber, and pheloo, to deceive. He con- 
siders all these, however, as mere conjectures; and he 
concludes by observing that filou may be '^ un terme 
populaire ou d'argot venu directement de filer." But this 
is ptill nothing more than conjecture, proof is wanting : 
even if all these words were admitted to be radically the 
same as filou, we should be as far ofi" as ever from its 
primitive meaning. We should never consider the mere 
circumstance of a word of one language being exactly the 
same, or nearly the same, as its equivalent in another 
language^ as an etymology deserving of notice, if we 
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cannot show how the meaning attached to either of them 
was at first obtained. What am I the wiser for knowing 
that cheat in English is ceatt in Saxon, if I know not 
after what idea cheat or ceatt was first called? Yet 
dictionaries of great pretensions are, in general, full of 
such etymologies. The English word file, suggested 
as the original of filoUy seems to be a great mistake ; 
and for this reason ; namely, that had there never been 
such an instrument as a file, we should still have the 
viori^filou. Yet as a file is a thing of which the use is 
to cut and sharpen, and as a filou is a sharper, the two 
words may be said to have the same radical meaning ; 
but which meaning would have been given tofilou, had 
there never been a file. We may hence conclude, that 
when two words agree in both form and meaning, this 
should not be taken as a proof that either of them was 
named with reference to the other. Feliculus, which in 
Latin means a little cat, is also suggested among M. 
Littr^^s quotations as probably the original oifihu ; and 
we do admit that a word for cat may be also a word for 
filou. But why so ? Because a cat was called after the 
idea of taking, and a filou or sharper after the idea of 
sharpness, and both these ideas [taking and sharpness) 
can, as we have seen, be traced to the hand, and it is 
only to this circumstance we should attribute their simi- 
larity in form whenever they happen to be expressed 
alike, or nearly so. 

We may here end our notice of the words cat and dog ; 
during which we have been so fortunate as to make, 
through the application of our principles, several other 
important etymologies. M. Max Miiller should not have 
gone to the Sanskrit verb to clean in search of the 
original sense of cat. As the animal so named is very 
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clever at mfching its prey, M. Max Miiller should have 
confined his views to the English verb to ca^ch, in which 
we see the noun cat itself. But this would be too simple 
and natural ; learned philologists greatly prefer what is 
outlandish to what they find at home. But if rats, mice, 
and poor little birds could speak, they would, I have no 
doubt, assure M. Max Miiller with tears in their eyes, that 
however addicted the cat may be to licking, it is not less 
so, they are sorry to say, to catching y and that, for this 
reason, it was very properly called a cat^ that is a catcher. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

ESFI&GLE. 

EvEEY philologist should endeavour to think for him- 
self, and not believe as implicitly as he generally does 
in old etymologies ; especially in those which have been 
long supposed to give the primary meanings of words.- 
The etymology of the well-known French noun espiegU 
is, as it is given by Menage, thought to be faultless, 
and hence it is copied by De Roquefort, M. Max Mul- 
ler, even by M. Littr^, and, of course, by every oijie 
else who has taken notice of it. The origin of this 
word has, however, been entirely unknown to them all, 
as I am now going to show. The account given of 
it by Menage is as follows : — 

^^ Un Allemand du pays de Saxe, nomme Till Ules- 
piegle, qui vivait vers 1480, etait im homme celebre en 
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petites fourberies ingenieuses. Sa vie ayant ^t^ com- 
pos^e en allemand^ on a appel^ de son nom un fourbe 
ing^nieux. Ce mot a pass^ ensuite en France^ dans la 
mSme signification^ eette vie ayant ^\A traduite et im- 
prim^e avec ce titre : Histoire joyeuse et r&reative de Till 
Ulespiegle^ le quel par aucunes fallaces ne se laissa sur- 
prendre ni tromper/' Quoted by M. Littre, under the 
word espiegle, 

" Espiegle, enfant vif, malin^ subtil, ^veill^. De I'al- 
lemand eulen-spiegel, miroir des hiboux^ des songes 
creux, compost de eule, hibou, et de spiegel, miroir'/^ 

M. Max Miiller^s origin of espiegle is still more pre- 
cise and positive : ^^ The Latin speculum, looking-glass, 
became speccAio in Italian ; and the same word^ though 
in a roimdabout way, came into French as the adjective 
espiegle, waggish. The origin of this French word is 
curious [more curious than you imagine^ my dear sir] . 
There exists in German a famous cycle of stories, 
mostly tricks played by a half-historical, half-mjrthical 
character of the name of Eulenspiegel, or Owl-glass. 
These stories were translated into French, and the hero 
was known at first by the name of Ulespiegle, which 
name contracted afterwards into Espiegle, became a 
general name for every wag */' 

Nor does M. Littre entertain the least doubt respect- 
ing the reality of this derivation of espiegle. Thus 
alluding to the advantage of the historical account given 
of the words in his Dictionary, he dwells particularly on 
espiegle in the following terms : " II est encore un 
autre service que Fhistorique rend h F^tymologie, c^est 
de lui signaler les cas oii un mot s'etablit par une circon- 

^ De Roquefort, Dictionnaife Etymologique. 
• > Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 292. 
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stance fortuite. Dans I'ignorance de cette circonstahce,' 
on s^^gare k mille Keues, cherchant It interpreter par la 
decomposition ou par la ressemblance un mot qui, d'ori- 
gine, ne tient ni par la forme ni par le sens k aucun 
element de la langue. Si I'on ne savait que espiegle 
vient d'un recueil allemand de faceties intituld Eulen- 
spiegel (le miroir de la chouette) ou n'irait-on pas en 
cherchant a ce mot une etymologic plausible*?'' 

Now as M. Littr^ informs us in the body of his Dic- 
tionary, that Bpiek is, in Wallon, for espiegle; and as 
Wallon is nothing more than very old French, he thus 
tells us how in his own language espiegle was first 
written. But Bpiek is precisely equal to spieg^ and spieg 
to the espieg of espiegle ; and as g and J frequently in- 
terchange, it follows that spieg is equal to spiey, and 
espieg to espiey ; that is, spy and espy. And spy and 
espy are each for espier (now ^pier) in French ; and the 
primary sense of each of these words is to look, but con- 
ventionally, to look keenly y to discover. And this mean- 
ing corresponds with Dr. Johnson's definition of espy, 
his words being : ^^ To discover a thing intended to be 
hid." If there be not now in German such a verb as 
spiegen, it must have once been in this language, or a 
form of equal value. And we may say that spdhen is 
this word, for its earlier form must have been spdhen^ of 
which the radical part is spoih, and this is equal to both 
spy and espy. And the meaning given of spdhen is 
'^ to observe attentively, to discover" which is precisely 
equal to Dr. Johnson's definition of espy, as just 
shown. The following from M. Littr^, given under 
epiery is still the same : '^ Observer attentivement, 
essayer de ddcouvrir, de p&^trer." 

1 Preface, p. 34. 
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And how well these meanings of the verb to 8py or 
es^y suit the character given of Till Ulespiegle in the 
passage we have quoted from Manage : " Lequel par 
aucunes. fallaces ne se laissa surprendre ni tromper ;" 
that is to say, he spied so well and so closely that he 
was never duped, never taken in by any kind of 
trickery. 

An eapiegle is therefore a spy, but conventionally a 
facetious one ; and it is for this reason but a different 
acceptation of espion, both words being radically the 
same. And that the primary sense is spying, and that 
spying is nothing more than looking, but conventionally 
with a keen eye, appears self-evident. And that there 
can be no real difference between spying and looking, 
save conventionally, M. Littre himself must admit, on 
reading his own words, in the body of his Dictionary, at 
the end of his etymology of espiegle : '^ On remarquera 
que TAllemand spiegel, miroir, est le Latin speculum, d^oii 
le Proven9al ^^^^A ; Espagn. ^4^<?;*(? ; \i^, specchio ;" (ov 
these words, in which it is easy to perceive other forms 
of spy and espy are rendered into English not as they 
might be, by «^y-glass, but looMng-glass ; by which it 
is shown that to spy means to look, but in a different 
way, though, when radically considered, there can be no 
difference whatever between to spy and to look. 

I do therefore conclude that it is a great mistake to 
suppose that espiegle, or a word of similar form and 
import, was first introduced into France after the 
manner philologists have hitherto so positively asserted. 
Frenchmen have been always too keen, humorous, and 
witty, to have remained until late in the fifteenth century 
without such a character as is expressed by the word 
espiegle. In all times there must have been hundreds of 
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such characters in France, and consequently a common 
name by which they were all well known. Your German 
is a much more serious character than your lively French- 
man, and it were consequently far more reasonable to 
suppose that such a word as espihgle first travelled from 
France to Germany than that it first travelled from 
Germany to France. But this opinion is of minor 
consideration. The main object of this inquiry has been 
to prove — and it has been proved — that espiegle is but a 
difi*erent acceptation of espion, and that its verbal form 
is espier {epier) in French, and espy in English ; and that 
its eldest known equivalent is, according to M. Littre, 
spiei, that is, in Wallon, which is very old French. 
Espiegle cannot, therefore, owe its first appearance in 
France to the history of the life and adventures of a 
German character named Eulenspiegel. It is a word 
probably as old as either spy or espion, or it may, for 
aught any one knows, be a gre^t deal older. 

Let us now endeavour to account for the origin of 
the root of espiegle. As the primary sense of this word 
is that of spying y it is easy to conceive that such an idea 
must have been first signified by a word naming the eye^ 
this being the organ by means of which the act of spying, 
seeing, or looking, is efiected. If we now regard iegle 
as the radical part, but not the root, of espieglcy we know 
that such a word cannot, according to the principles of our 
discovery, difier.from iogle, nor iogle, when its first vowel 
is dropped, from ogle, which, as an English verb, means 
to eye, but conventionally to eye in a certain way, that 
is, sideways. But ogle being only the radical part of 
espiegle, we have to find its root, and this can be no other 
than og; so that the le with which ogle ends must be an 
article fallen behind its noun. There was, therefore, a 
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time when ogle was le og, and when its meaning was the 
eye. But this article le appears to have been previously 
ely the German of looking-glass being spieg^/ and not 
spiegfe. But when we allow the words le og or el og to 
coalesce, we shall obtain leog or elog^ the latter being, 
when its 6 is dropped, equal to log. ]?fow, the word for 
eye in Dutch being oog^ we see that neither leog nor log 
can differ from loog; and as g takes often the form of k, 
what is loog but look ? When we do therefore analyze 
look {el 00k) y we discover that it literally means tie eye. 
Hence, to look at any thing is simply to eye it. 

By the latter etymology we are led to perceive that 
ogle is the same as vkle^ and consequently as ochy in 
which it is easy to -discover a different form of the ocul 
of oculusy Latin of eye. In ogley looky and the ocul of 
oculusy we have therefore but three different forms of the 
same word ; and this may be also said of the root of each 
of these forms, that is, of ogy ooky and oc. There was 
therefore a time when oculus was only oc; but when was 
that ? Really I cannot say ; bat there is one thing of 
which I am very certain — ^it was not yesterday ! 

If we be now asked after what in nature the idea eye 
was called, I answer after light, and light having been 
called after the suHy, it follows that the two objects, eye 
and sun, may, while language was yet in its infancy, 
have had the same name, with some slight difference for 
the sake of distinction; and which difference could be 
obtained by allowing different consonants to be heard on 
sounding the 0. Hence in the picturesque language of 
low life, a man^s eyes are not unfrequently styled his day- 
lights. A similar figure of speech is used in France by 
persons of the same rank. Thus when one Frenchman 
of the lower orders tells another that he will blind hlim 
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of an eye, one of his favourite locutions is, '' qu'il va lui 
boucher un quinquet;^' that is, extinguish one of his 
lamps. Another proof that the eye has been named after 
light is this, that when a man is blind he is said to live 
in darkness, so that he who has the use of his eyes may 
be said to live in light. 

Though a word serving to designate the eye may end 
with a guttural soimd, as we have seen by og, ok, and ocy 
it might as well end with one of a very different kind« 
Thus we see by the op of ops, a word in Greek meaning 
the ei/ey that it ends with a labial ; and we see by the eid 
of eidd, of the same language, that the word for the eye 
ends now with a dental, for it is evident since eido means 
to see, that this idea must, as weU 'as spying and looking, 
have been called after the eye. And that a word for eye 
might have no consonant after it, is shown by the English 
verb to see, of which the root is ee, and it is so expressed 
in the language of Scotland. Dr. Johnson's definition 
of to see is therefore very correct, his words being ''to 
perceive by the eye.'' But how is the S of see to be ac- 
counted for ? By remarking that as every initial vowel 
may take the aspirate h, ee (eye) must have once been 
Aee, and that then by the aspirate having been replaced, 
as it often is, by S, see was obtained. It is in the same 
way we should account for the V of the vid of the Latin 
video, to see ; for this vid may be said not to differ from 
the eid of its Greek equivalent eidd, but by its initial 
vowel having taken the aspirate, and by this aspirate 
having been then not replaced by S but by V, by which it 
is also often represented. 

These latter observations remind me that I should now 
account for the non-radical part of espiigle ; that is, for 
espy eigle being, as we have seen, its radical part, though 
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not its root, which is eig, as we have also seen. We 
know that there are several consonants that take an 8 
before them, and that p, as we saw farther back, is one 
of those consonants, pike having in this way become 
spike. And spike might as well have been espike, which 
arises from an initial S being sounded as if it were written 
eSy and such is the exact pronunciation of its name. This 
explanation will suflSce for thei presence of the 6 in the 
esp of espiegle, so that we have now only the p to account 
for ; and this we do in the same way we have accounted 
for the S of see, and the V of video ; that is to say, it has 
grown out of the aspirate, but probably indirectly ; for 
the first change for the aspirate may have been ^ or V, 
each of which is often replaced by p. Now there being 
no diflPerence between the piegle of espiegle and viegle, any 
more than there is between April in English and Avril 
in French, we may be sure that the root of this word, 
that is, eigy must have often been vieg, and as g is the 

same as V, vieg cannot differ from voy ; that is, from the 

• 

root of voir, of which the I must have been often y. In 
vieg we see also by the dropping of its ^, the vig oi vigil 
and vigilant, which idea must be traced to the eye as its 
primary source. In ieg we further s^e not only eag, 
which is the Saxon of ^^^, but since g and y are equal to 
each other, the word eye itself; for the root of the latter 
is ey, which, from its being the same as eg, is but 
different form of eag. Nor does the latter, though Saxon, 
differ in the least from the French voy, the ancient root 
of voyr, now voir. And this is confirmed by eag, when 
this word becomes by means of the aspirate veag ; for 
veag cannot, as its e may be dropped, differ from vag, 
which is the same as voy, the latter having I understood 
with its 0, so that it may be fairly represented by voiy, 

x2 
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and consequently by both voig and vag, the latter being 
obtained by and I coalescing and making a. 

"Aaother idea called after the eye, is wink, since to 
wink is to make use of the eye in a certain way. And 
as we may, when it suits, drop the nasal soimd, wink 
cannot differ from wik, nor wik from woik^ nor woik from 
waky which is the root of wake, that is, awake, an idea 
that must, like wink, be also traced to the eye, as can be 
easily admitted. And by this etymology we confirm the 
one given above, showing that the vig of vigil and vigi^ 
lant should be also considered as being a word for the 
eye ; for the Latin of to wake is evigilo, of which the 
root is. also vig, the 6 with which evigilo begins being no 
more of its root than the d of awake is a part of the root 
of wake. This etymology of awake is also confirmed by 
its root wak having already come out under its form of 
wag in several of the etymologies just given. And all 
this is still more powerfully confirmed by the important 
fact, namely, that wag happens to be the English of 
espiegle, as every French and English dictionary testifies. 
M. Max Miiller little thought when telling his English 
readers, as we have seen in the passage quoted from him, 
that espiegle means a wag, he was then giving the real 
etymology of this word of which the origin has been 
hitherto so utterly unknown. 

Now, on reading over my etymology of espiegle in 
order to correct mistakes and supply observations that 
should not be omitted, I have not, I perceive, accounted 
for the us of ocuIms, But it is nothing more than an 
additional article fallen behind ocul. Oculus must have 
therefore once been os or us ocul, and have then meant 
tke eye, when by transposition os or us ocul became oculus. 
This word has, therefore, two articles attached to its root oc. 
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We have seen how the ee of iee is in Scotch a word 
for the eye, and that it does not, like the og of ogUy nor 
the oc of oculuSy end with a guttural sound, though this 
might very well be. Hence, when we do make it so 
end, that is, write %eeg or ieec instead of %eey we discover 
the etymology of %eek, and which is confirmed by this 
word meaning to hoh for ; that is, to %ee for. Hence to 
aeeh any thing is to see for it; literally, to eye for it; 
just as in to look for any thing we have, also il 00k, the 
eye. But as the eek of seek is precisely equal to the 00k 
of looky why have we not, it may be asked, 80ok instead 
of seek ? Simply because double took the form of double 
e, just as the double of blood became the double 6 of 
bleed. But this implies, I shall be told, that there must 
have been such a word as sook, or a form very like it ; 
and there has, no doubt, been such a word, and which is 
made evident by the past time of seek being sought ; for 
the soug of this word can no more differ from soog than 
the French word i/roupe can differ from 1/roop in English ; 
and soog is the same as sook. As to the ht of sought, it 
is nothing less than a corruption of ed, so that sought is 
for sooked; and, for the same reason, when the 00 otsook 
is replaced by ee, seek in its past time should be seeked. 
And this analysis is confirmed by the logical language 
of children, who often use seeked for sought. 

I have said that the eye has been called after light ; 
and is not this confirmed by the word sight, which cannot 
differ from light, the S and the I with which both these 
words {sight and lighi) begin, not belonging to the root 
of either ; for the former (the S) does but represent the 
aspirate h, and the latter (the I) is the remains of such 
an article as il or el. Hence when deprived of these two 
adjuncts {8 and Z), both sight and light are reduced each 
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to ighty of which the root is ig^ and as one vowel may- 
represent not only any other vowel but $iiy combination 
of vowels, ig can differ neither from the og of ogh^ nor 
from oog, the Dutch of eye. According to this reasoning 
sight might as well have been written aought, by which 
the etymology of the former is confirmed, since the latter 
has, under its form seek, been traced, as just shown, to 
the eye. 

But how, it may be asked, can sight and sought (two 
different parts of speech) be equal to each other? From a 
past participle having at the time been used as a noun. 
Fi^ is in French the past participle of voir; but it cannot 
differ from vue, which means sight. In English it is the 
participle present that is often used as a noun. Witness 
the eating and drinking; which in French would be now 
le manger et le boire; that is, the infinitive instead of the 
past participle. All this tends to prove that a verb is 
nothing more than a noun used verbally, and which I 
shall have occasion to prove farther on. 

We should also show how it happens that wag, as the 
English of esjoiegle, and not differing, when radically con- 
sidered, from a word for the eye, is, when a verb, sig- 
nificant of motion. Thus to wag the head, means to 
move it, but, conventionally, from side to side. But 
though these two words, the noun wag and the verb to wag 
are written and pronounced alike, yet they are otherwise 
no way related, though having the same root. The 
cause of their identity in form can be thus accounted 
for : the root of the verb to wag, that is, ag, is the root 
of the Latin ago, to act ; and as this idea implies mo^ 
tion, it is, for this reason, to be traced to the sun, this 
object having been revered as the author of existence, 
and consequently of life and motion. And as we have 
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already shown how esjpHgle has been called after the act 
of spying, and how this idea has been called after the 
eye, and the eye after light, and lighit after the sun, we 
thus prove the noun wag, which cannot differ from eig 
(root of espiegle), to be traceable to the same source (the 
sun) as the ag of ago, to act, and consequently to move; 
this root ag having, by the change of the aspirate h 
(which its vowel must have taken) for V, become vag, 
and then by the frequent interchange of V and W, 
loag. 

But as we have already shown wag to be equal to the 
toai of wake and awake ^ and as watching and waUhfulr- 
nes8 are signified by such words, may we not suspect 
that here too the idea was named after the eye ? And 
that so it was can be thus proved — But we should first 
observe that the t in watcA is superfluous, just as it^s in 
mtchely which ought to be written sachet; that is socket, 
or little sack. The t has not been here inserted but that 
ch might be sounded satch, just as it is in church. 
Hence the German of the verb to watch is wachen, 
Wach is therefore the root of watch; and this must 
have been once only ^A, the W having, a.s in wake, 
grown out of the aspirate, which must have once pre- 
ceded the (Z of this root, ach. And such a form as ach 
is equal to oich, och or oc ; by which we come upon the 
oc of oculus, and so discover that wach (not watch) is 
but another word for the eye. And if any reader should 
doubt the equality of C and ch, that doubt must be 
removed when he observes that our word rock is rendered 
into French both by roc and roche. Another instance 
of the kind is afforded by calling and challenge; for 
when one friend has a mind to murder, after an honour- 
able way, some other friend, it may be said with equal 
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propriety that he has called him out^ or that he has 
challenged him. Hence a challenge is literally a calling^ 
the word ot^^ heing)jifitderstood. 

And these observations suggest others, of which we 
may notice one or two. Thus we have traced the nomi 
wag to the eye, the eye to lights and light to the 9un; 
and the verb to wag has^ as jost shown^ been traced to 
the same source; but hag — which can no more differ 
from wagy whether the latter be used as a noun* or a 
verb, than Bill, the familiar of William, can differ from 
Will — cannot, I may be told, be traced to the sun 
either directly or indirectly. It is, however, a mistake 
to think so. A bag is something that contains, that 
holds ; and this idea has been called after the hand, and 
the hand after the idea of making, and making, as 
already shown, after the supposed maker of all things, 
namely, the sun. Thus a bag and the 8un have been 
named alike, though neither has been called after the 
other. 

Another observation suggested by our account of 
eipUgUy is the following: We have seen how in the 
root of vigil and vigilant, that is, in vig, we have, when 
its V (grown out of the aspirate Ifi) is dropped, a word 
for the eye; but how are we, when the V of the French 
word veiller (to watch) is dropped, to find in its root 
eil a word for the eye ? for we should remark that in 
the Latin vigilo and the French veiller we have but two 
different forms of one word, so that if a word meaning 
the eye is in either of these forms, so ought it to be 
in the other. And so it is. Thus csil (the French of 
eye) becomes with V (the equivalent of the aspirate A) 
vceily and this cannot differ from the veil of veiller^ 
which must have been once written osiller, and have 
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then had the literal meaning of to eye. The French 
academy should therefore write vmller and not veilier; 
that is^ when 'O (the representatifljjppf the aspirate h) is 
allowed to remain. 

And if we want an instance of CC being equal to a 
single €, we have it in the Latin ceconomiay of which 
C6 becomes e in economy and the French Sconomie, 

So much for the etymology otespiigle, and the several 
other words to which it has drawn my attention. 

Since this etymology of esjovegle has been written, 
I have consulted several learned authorities^ in order to 
see if they knew any thing of the origin of the idea 
vigilance, to which I have had occasion^ as shown above, 
to refer several times, and have found that it must 
have been called after the eye. But every one else, as 
far as I have seen, traces this idea to bodily strength, 
which I cannot help considering a very great mistake. 
Thus the Latin vigil, which implies watcAfulness, the 
being awake, is derived by Noel, Quicherat, and Daveluy 
from vigeOy verbal form of vigor, strength. The French 
vigiU and veiller are traced by De Roquefort to the same 
source. And M. Anatole's learned work contains an 
instance of the same mistake, since opposite the Latin 
vigor, I find not only such French words as vigueur and 
vigoureux, but also '^ veille [vigilia) veiller, &c. ; heiller, 
eveil; r^eiller, reveil ; surveiller, surveillance, &c. ; mots 
savants : vigiles, vigilant ^.'' These mistakes could have 
never been made, had it been known that the V does here 
but represent the aspirate, which sign is never, as I have 
already observed, to be regarded as belonging to the radical 
part of any word. The French word veille is therefore 
reducible to eille, and eille is equal to oille, and oille to 

3 Manuel pour TEtude des Bacines Grecques et Latines, p. 420. 
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oelUy in which it is easy to perceive ml^ the French of 
eye* Hence the verb veiller, to watch, must have first 
been osiler, and haiM then had the same meaning as 
the English verb to eye has at present. There can have 
been no greater mistake than to derive such a word as 
vigilance from one expressive of bodily strength. And 
vigilance is the primary sense of wag or espiigle, which 
character must have obtained his name from the keen 
and sly humour of his eye. As the number of M. Littre's 
dictionary containing the letter v has not yet appeared, 
we cannot say from what source he will derive the idea 
vigilance. When I traced oculus to oc, I was not aware 
that M. Littre had done so too ; but not through the 
application of principles such as I am developing, but 
from its being radically the same in three other Ian* 
guages, as the following passage serves to show : '^ Oculus 
est une forme diminutive d'un radical oc, qui se trouve 
dans le Lithuanien aiisy le Busse oio, et le Sanscrit aisAa, 
(Bil" M. Littre has here, unknown to himself, con- 
firmed the truth of the system by which I am guided in 
the analyzing of words. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

HOMO, ADAM, EVE, ETC. 

Another very old etymology, not to be reUed upon, is 
that of komo, or man. Every Latin dictionary and school- 
master will assure you that Aomo is to be derived fron^ 
Aumus, moist earth, of which man is said to have been 
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made. But without daring to call in question this origin 
of the human race^ I must make so bold as to assert that 
there is in meaning no more relationship between homo 
and humus^ than there is between either of these words 
and figs or fiddle-sticks; and which I can prove, by 
giving the real etymology of both homo and mxin. But 
let us first hear what Messieurs Littr^ and Max Miiller 
have to say on this subject. The former high authority 
expresses himself as follows, in his etymology of homme^ 
first submitting to his readers the difierent forms of this 
word in several languages and dialects : — 

^' Berry, houm^ ; Proven9. horn, home, am; Cat. home ; 
Espagn. homhre ; Portug. hom^m ; Ital. uomx) ; du Lat. 
hominem, Dans Tancien fran9ais, au nominatif horn ou, 
moins correctement, homs, au regime home; au pluriel 
nominatif, li home, r^ime les homsa, C'est du nominatif 
singulier hom que derive notre indefini Von, on. Pals- 
grave, p. 7, au xvie siecle, dit qu^on prononce homme, 
c'est-k-dire, hon-m, Sur Forigine de homo il n^ a que 
des conjectures : Bopp indique le Sanscrit hhuman, crea- 
ture, de bhu, ^tre, mais on aurait en Latin fumxm; 
d^autres indiquent humus, la terre, homo signifiant dans 
cette hypothese le terrestre.^' 

M. Max Miiller^s account is as follows : — 
" And how did those early thinkers and framers of 
language distinguish between man and the other animals? 
What general idea did they connect with the first 
conception of themselves? The Latin word hom^, the 
French Vhomms, which has been reduced to on in on dit, 
is derived from the same root which we have in humus, 
humiUs, humble. Homo, therefore, would express the 
idea of a being made of the dust of the earth'.^' 

8 Lect. vol. i. p. 426. . 
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At the end of this account, M. Max Miiller refers to 
Kuhn^ who is, I suppose, of his own opinion. 

M. Littre does not mistake when he says : '* Sur 
Forig^e de Aomo il n'y a que des conjectures/' As to its 
being derived from Aumm, he does not seem to believe it 
as very likely, since he calls this opinion an hypothesis. 
And so far he is right. But M. Max Miiller thinks 
otherwise. According to him the pronoun o^ is a reduced 
form of Aomme, and is derived from Aumtis, the soil, and 
'^ Aomo would, therefore, express the idea of a being made 
of the dust of the earth.'' 

The first mistake made both by M. Littre and M. Max 
Miiller in their endeavours to discover the origin of 
Aomo, is to say that on, as in on dit (one says), is but a 
reduced form of Aomme. This is so far from being cor- 
rect, that when on appears as om — to which it is pre- 
cisely equal — ^it is the original o( Aomme, and even of the 
Aom of Aomo, But which form is the elder of the two— 
om or on ? The two words are of very ancient date, both 
having been well known names of the sun. Buddha, 
who is now allowed to have been adored as the sun, was 
also called cm, as the following serves to show : ^^ Thou 
art the Lord of all things, the Deity who overcomest the 
sins of the Cali Yug, the guardian of the universe, the 
emblem of mercy towards those who serve thee — Om : 
the possessor of all things in vital form. Thou akt 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesa : thou art the Lord of 
the universe: thou art the proper form of all things, 
movable and immovable, the possessor of the whole, 
and thus I adore thee. Reverence be unto thee, the 
bestower of salvation. . , . I adore thee, who art cele- 
brated by a thousand names, and under various forms, in 

« ZeitBchrift, i. s. 152, 855. 
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the shape of Buddha, the God of mercy. Be propitious, 
O most high God */' 

On is also a name of the mn^ and, as shown farther 
back, it is translated into Greek by Helios. 

Now fix)m both om and on being each a name of the 
sun ; and from our knowing as we do, that this name 
means one^ and that the word one is constantly used, and 
with great propriety, in the sense of many in English, 
German, and French; it is hence natural to suppose that 
such too must have been the primary sense of homoy since 
its root om has, from its being a synonym of on^ been 
shown to have this meaning. Hence if we say ^' every one 
is of John^s opinion,^' our meaning is that every mun is 
of John^s opinion. The m4in sagt of the Germans is 
therefore the on dit of the French ; that is, one says or 
man says. The following serves also to show that hommcy 
which every one admits to be but a different form of 
homo, is the same as on : ^^ On stands for homm£y as it 
does in the very politest French to this day, on dit for 
homme dit; or, as anciently, Preudon for Preud-hommSy 
as may be seen on the tomb of one of the high constables 
of France \'' 

Now from these two words om and on having once 
been names of the sun, and from on being used in the 
sense of one, and one in the sense of rnxm, and from one 
being also the meaning of the name of the sun, it follows 
that om must, both from its being a synonym of on and 
a name of the sun, be also a word for one^ and that such 
too must be the primary sense of homOy since om is its 
root. 

^ Moore's Pantheon. Quoted by Higgins, Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 157. 
* Cleland's Attempt to reyive Celtic Literature, p. 122 ; and Anaca- 
lypsis, vol. i. p. 716. 
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But it will, no doubt, be remarked that hmio has in 
Latin another meaning very different from that of Tnauy 
as in homodoxia, for instance, where it is significant of 
sameness or equality ; this word [homodoxia) signifying 
same opinion. Now, what are we to infer from homo 
meaning both man and same ? Nothing more than this^ 
that sams must, like homo or man, mean also one ; and if 
same can be shown to have this meaning, our origin of 
homx) will be doubly confirmed. Let us now see if there 
be, as to form, any relationship between the words homo 
and same* 

As the sign 5 before a vowel does frequently but 
represent the aspirate A, as is shown by the 5 of septem 
being for the ll of hepta; it follows that the sam of same 
is equal to ham ; and as the elder form of 6f is 0^, and 
as the I oi d or 01 may be dropped, it follows that ham 
cannot differ from the horn of homo. This is confirmed 
by the Greek of same which is homoSy and in which we 
see the horn of homo. We have, therefore, in sam£y homo, 
and homoSy but one word, when these three forms are 
radically considered. Let us now see if the word same 
is ever used in the sense of one. It is all the same, does 
not differ in the least in meaning from it is all one. 
And in the locution it is all one and the same^ we have 
— in order to give it more force — a repetition of the 
same idea, just as we have in selfsame. And if same be 
here, as it certainly is, but a repetition of self this proves 
it to be equal to one ; since, as we shall see, such is the 
meaning of self. And Dr. Johnson, in one of his expla- 
nations of the word one, tells us that it means ^^ the same 
thing,^' and quotes as an instance the following from 
Shakspeare : — 

" I answered not again. 
Bat that's aU one,** 
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It is thus made evident that homo^ whether used in 
the sense of man or same^ is literally for one. 

This etymology of same has induced me to see how 
M. Littre accounts for the origin of the corresponding 
word in French. M. Max Miiller has paid particular 
attention to this word, which is mhfie, M. Littre begins 
by giving its different forms in several languages and 
dialects, thus : " Bourguig. moeme, moime; Berry, meime, 
Tnetesane; Espag. mismo; Portug. mesmo; Ital. medesimo. 
Le Proven9al a meteis, m^zeis, qui represente le Latin 
metipse; I'ancien Fran9ais meisme, le Proven9al mede&me, 
ritalien medesimo, representent metipsissimus, superlatif 
de metipse, Dans le poeme de Boece, un des plus anciens 
textes proven9aux, on trouve smetessma qui est le Latin 
semetipsissima. On a voulu tirer meme de maxime, attendu 
que sanctus Maximus a fait saint Mesms, et sanctus Maxi^ 
minus, saint Mtsmin; mais c^est une erreur dans laquelle 
on est tombe pour n'avoir pas tenu compte de Fancienne 
forme; le mot primitif n'est pas mesmey mais meisme, qui 
ne pent ^tre ramen^ k Maxime, sans parler des autres 
formes romaines qui ne comportent pas non plus cette 
etymologic/' 

Here we have many different forms of the same word, 
but we are not told how these forms were obtained, or 
what any of them did at first mean. With the exception 
of one or two, their first letter is an Tlfby and some of . 
them have a « or a ^ in the middle. But how is this Ttb 
or 6? or ^ to be accounted for? And why should one of 
them begin with an S, and another have for its middle 
letter 2l Z? No one can tell, not even M. Littre. Let 
us now see what we, who have the advantage of our 
principles, can do. But as M. Max Miiller has paid 
particular attention to this word m>eme, and as he fondly 
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imagines that he has gone to the very bottom of it^ let 
US first transcribe his account^ and so kill^ if we can 
with a safe conscience do so^ these two learned and 
blessed birds with the same stone^ as the observations 
applying to either will apply to the other. But I should 
ask their pardon for speaking of them thus familiarly. 
I am well aware that gentlemen holding their high 
place in public opinion should never be referred to but 
in very choice and respectftd terms. I cannot^ however, 
so much regret the liberty I have here taken, since in 
the common-place English locution I have thought fit 
to use, I can perceive another plain proof that the word 
9ame must have been first taken in the sense of one; for 
to '^ kill two birds with the same stone,^^ does evidently 
mean to kill them with one stone, or if you wiQ with 
one and the same stone. 

The following is M. Max Miiller^s account of mem^: — 
^' How then can French meme be derived from Latin 
i^se ? By a process which is strictly genealogical, and 
which furnishes us with a safer pedigree than that of 
the Montmorencys or any other noble family. . In Old 
French m^ms is spelt meismey which comes very near to 
Spanish mismo and Portugaese mesmo. The correspond- 
ing term in Proven9al is medesme, which throws light on 
the Italian medesimo. Instead of medewie^ Old Proven9al 
supplies smetessme. In order to connect this with Latin 
ij[isey we have only to consider that ipse passes through 
Old Proven9al eps into Proven9al eis^ Italian esso, Spanish 
ese^ and that the Old Spanish esora represents ijpsa horay 
as French encore represents hanc horam. If es is ipse^ 
essme would be ipsissimum, Proven9al medesme, metipsiS' 
simum, and Old Proven9al smetessme, semetipsissimum '/' 

7 Lect. vol. ii. Second Series, p. 258 
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Whenever the philologist undertakes to trace one word 
to another, he should begin by giving us the etymology 
of the one which he believes to be the original. Accord- 
ing to the passage just quoted, M. Max Miiller assures 
us that meme in French can be traced (genealogically) to 
the Latin ipse. But we are not told how ipse obtained 
its present form, or after what idea it was first named. 
My conviction is that had there never been such a word 
as ijpse we should have m&mey and spelt even as it is at 
present. In order to make all this very evident, it will, 
I perceive, be first necessary to show whence ipse is de- 
rived, for the origin of this word is as much unknown as 
any other word ever yet spoken. 

The roots of ijpse^ ipsa, ipsum, are 6, d, U171, and each 
of these roots means one, and it may, while retaining 
the same sense, have had, at difierent times and places, 
other forms than these. This is made evident by ipse 
and ipsum having also been ipsus and ipsud. 

Nor should we consider the three letters {ips) preceding 
the e of ipse, as having been here first used for the pur- 
pose of heightening the sense; for, as we have shown, 
a word signifying one may, conventionally, signify also 
same, which is the real meaning of ipse. Then how 
have the three letters ips of ipse been obtained ? In the 
following manner : The root 6 o{ ipse must have taken 
the aspirate h, and so have become Ae, and then by this 
aspirate h having been replaced, as it has often been, by 
the digamma ory, Ae must have become/!? or pke ; and 
as (f) is equal to y or pA, he must have then become jo^tf, 
or as it would be in Greek, <^€. And as there is in this 
language a euphonic tendency to sound an S before <^, 
just as there is to sound it before 'p in, perhaps, all 
languages ; it follows that <^€ must have often become 

y 
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fT^y wliich happens to be the Greek of ip^e^ and is in 
the Doric dialect written Ifky that is, pae. But why 
should this be ? Because, as Donn^^n testifies, IF is, 
in some rare instances, put in place of <^. Now from 
the great tendency there is to sound a vowel before an 
initial, consonant, the p of jo*^ became ip, and hence pse 
became vpse. But granting what cannot be denied, 
that the <^ of tr^k is for the tt or p of W^ {jpse), how are 
we to account for the 1 of ipse, since this word must, 
from sp being equal to a(f), be the same as spe, which, with 
t put before it, will not give ipse but ispe? This is ac- 
counted for when we remark that the two signs com- 
posing Wy that is,ps, do sometimes change places, so that 
ps becomes sp. Hence Donnegan observes as follows : 
^^ In the Attic dialect, ?^is often resolved into its elemen- 
tary letters, but reversed as to places ; thus (nraXiov 
(spalion) for Wdluov (psalion), oireKiov {spelion) yjreWiov 
[pselUon) aawlvOiov [aspinthion) dyfrivOiov {apsinthion) " 
We thus see that had not the root of ipse, that is, 
e, been aspirated, we should have now only 6, d, U171, or 
forms of equal value, instead of ipse, ipsa, ipsum. Hence 
some Greek words, of which the initial vowel did not 
take the aspirate //, are not preceded by W (ps) whilst 
from some persons having aspirated the initial vowel of 
the same words, they begin with 'V,ps, witness yltdfifio^ 
(jpsammos), '^dfwJdo^ [psamathos), and afifio^, afia6o<; 
(ammos, amathos), Donnegan, from not knowing the 
cause of the same words having and not having the sign 
W before their initial vowel, says, " W seems in certain 
words to have been added or omitted/^ He was not 
aware that this arose from some persons having aspirated 
the initial vowel of such words, and others not having 
done so. 
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From this etymology of ip%e, it is obvious that its vpB 
makes no part whatever of its root ; and that this com- 
bination is, when considered by itself, wholly void of 
meaning. But when, from the constant interchange of 
8 and ^, the jd«^ of vp%e became jdi^, an inseparable particle 
was obtained, which, like Belf in «^^-same, strengthens 
the word it belongs to. 

Noel's account of pte^ though he knew nothing of its 
origin, is therefore very correct aa to its use and meaning, 
when he allows us to understand that it is the same as 
both -^i and (r<^^, each of which is the Greek of vp%e. 
His words are : '^ Pte (Dorien, '^, pour (r<^e.) Addition 
syllabique, qui n'a aucun sens par elle-m6me, mais qui 
augmente la force du mot, suopte pondere, par leur 
propre poids/^ 

So much for the origin of ^*^, of which the first form 
must have been 6, and the first meaning have been simply 
one, and if I could suppose — which I cannot — that its jo* 
has been obtained otherwise than has been just shown, 
and that its equivalent pt or pte acts here under its form 
of ps^ we might say that ipse means literally the very 
one, absolutely one, or the one par excellence ; that is, 
emphatically one. 

Let me now endeavour to trace meme to its real source. 
I shall, perhaps, be more easily understood, if I begin 
with its Italian form medesimo. This word is, when, 
analyzed, equal to im-ed-es-imo ; which should be thus 
explained : im cannot differ from un any more than the 
im of mpolitus in Latin, and of mpoli in French, can 
differ from the un of the corresponding word in English > 
that is, from w^tpolite. But why should an I be joined 
to the initial 171 of medesimo ? Because, as I have already 
often shown, initial consonants may, when the sense 
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requires it, be preceded by vowels. The ed, which follows 
the im of im-ed-es-imo is for et, and consequently means 
andy just as the un, by which it is preceded, means one. 
We have thus obtained in im and ed two significant 
words {one, and) . Let lis now explain es and imo. The 
former cannot difier from w, the Latin pronoun ; and as 
this word cannot difier in meaning from one, and as this 
is also the meaning of both a definite and indefinite 
article, it may be explained by either tX^is, thaty or the, 
according to the sense required. As to the last of these 
words {imo), it is, from im being, a^ just shown, the same 
as un, equal to uno ; so that the four words contained in 
the single one, medesimo, mean literally one and the one ; 
which is the verbatim translation of the Latin locution 
nnu8 et id-em, that is, word for word, one and the one ; but 
which is always understood to be for one and the sam£. This 
analysis is a very convincing proof that the em of idem 
is for same, which confirms what is shown farther back ; 
namely, that the idea of sameness may be signified by a 
word meaning one. It is therefore obvious that the 6, d, 
UHfl of ipse, ipsa, ipsum, do each mean one; and that they 
might stand for same also, that is, without the three 
letters ips by which they are preceded, is equally 
obvious. 

Here, too, by this analysis of med-issimo, we see con- 
firmed our etymology of homo, both when it means man 
and same ; for as its root is om, and as it did not become 
hom but by the having received the aspirate ; and as 
this aspirate (h) became S, whence som, and consequently 
from the being entitled to 1, and from and 1 making 
U, this som became sam, which is the radical part of 
same, and but a difierent form of the hom of homos, 
which also means same. 
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The Greek a/ui, which is, on account of the aspirate^ 
equal to hamay and consequently to mma^ means also 
mme, conventionally same time, on which account it 
serves as an adverb. It is therefore easy to perceive that 
in o\io and ayji (equal to homos and hamd) there is but 
one word, and that the radical part of each {Jiom and 
ham) is but a different form of the sam of same^ and also 
of the horn of homx)^ whether the latter means either man 
or same, ^ ' 

But if the aspirate h of howjO or ham^ was not re- 
placed by 5 but by Jr, which is the more frequent chan^, 
we should then have, instead of som and sam, fom and 
fam ; in the latter of which we see the f(Bm otfceminay 
Latin of womauy and which was, says De Roquefort, pro- 
nounced hosmina by the ancient Romans. This observa- 
tion coming, as it does, from a writer who knew not the 
primary sense of either homo or /osmina, is an invaluable 
proof of the truth of the latter etymologies. We now 
see that the ina o{/osmina is for una ; so that this Latin 
of woman, is equal to homana, which will become, if we 
give it a masculine form, homunus. There is therefore 
no more difference in meaning between homo a,ni Jwmina 
than there is between unus and una ; the of the former 
representing the masculine gender and the ina of the 
latter representing the feminine. 

And when we now remark that the root of both homo 
SLni/emina is the same as om, and that the aspirate h is 
as equal to ^ or t/? as it is to f, we see that horn may be 
fairly represented by vom or worn, in the latter of which 
we see the worn of woman, and also the worn of womh; the 
latter idea having been called after woman, and which is 
very rational, and as easily conceived as it is rational. 
Sut etymologists have made strange mistakes in their 
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endeavours to find the origin of these ideas woman and 
womb. But before I advance a proof in support of this 
statement I wish to show that the aspirate Ifh may^ as 
just stated, be represented by the W of woman. The 
Greek of wine will serve for this purpose. It is written 
o2i/o9 ; that is, when the soft breathing is changed for the 
rough one, hoinoSy of which the root hoin cannot diflfer 
from either voin or woin ; that is, when the is dropped, 
vin and win^ which are as equal to each other as vent in 
French is to wind in English, the Xi and W being thus 
often used indifferently. It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
iserve that win is for wine^ such being its form in Saxon, 
and which cannot differ from wein in German; and, 
since 6 is the same as 0, wein is the same as woin. We 
thus obtain, when the W representing the aspirate is left 
out, the oin of olvo^. It is hence made evident that h, 
may be replaced by W as well as hyfor V, and that the 
Aom of komo or the/osm of /osmina are precisely equal to 
the worn of woman. 

The origin of woman is, according to my Webster, 
^' enlarged and revised,^^ " a compound otwomb and man/' 
I need scarcely assure the reader that this is a very gross 
mistake. And it has not, it would seem, been corrected 
by the latest etymologists, who, according to M. Littre, 
deiiye/emina from the/os of the Jjsctin/cstus or/etus, and 
mina, in the sense of pap or the female breast. His words 
are : " D^apres les demiers etymologystes, d'un radical 
yfe, qui se trouve Aslus foetus, fecundus, et de mina, Grec 
fievT), suflBxe participial, de sorte que fcemina, participe 
du moyen, signifierait, celle qui nourrit, allaite.^^ See 
SbTticlefemme, 

We may now notice womb. We have already said 
that womb is to be derived from the worn of woman, and 
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we are now going to prove it. The signs Wj and h being 
both formed by the meeting of the lips, there are many 
words in which they are found together, and where only 
one of them seems to be needed. This arises, no doubt, 
from some persons on closing the sound of a vowel by a 
compression of the lips, allowing the 7/i to be heard, and 
others the h ; and from others still allowing the two 
sounds to join and make as it were only one, this being 
caused by the same organ of articidation serving on the 
occasion. Hence, womb might be reduced to worn or to 
wohy and in Danish it is written vom. But woh appears 
to have no meaning. It is, however, very significant, 
as we may perceive on giving to its O its 1 understood, 
for we shall then obtain woih^ which every German will 
at once admit to be the same as weih^ in English, wife. 
When we now give to the ttl of worn the which might 
attend it, we shall have instead of worriy womb; that is, 
when the ttl is dropped, woby and consequently woib and 
weib. It is therefore evident that in woman, womb, weib 
and wife, we have radically but one word; and to which 
we may add their Latin and French equivalents, ymmdf 
and femme. Indeed, the first representative in German 
otfemme is, in Dr. Schuster's excellent dictionary, weib. 
Henc^ it is ^hsA, femme means in French both woman and 
wife. 

But how are we to connect uterus (Latin of womb) 
with any word signifying womb ? I shall have occasion 
to show by and by, when I come to the analysis of father 
and mother, how two such words, which are so dissimilar 
in form, can be traced to the same source. But even 
here this apparent difiiculty may — though not thoroughly 
— ^be explained. The origin of no word can be more con- 
cealed from the Latin scholar than uterus. The Greek 
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and French of this word {fujTpa and matrice) offer no 
obstacle whatever, as every one can perceive that they 
are but other forms of fi^Trjpy mater and mother. But 
uterus appears widely different from any of these forms, 
and yet I can assure the reader that it is, when radically 
considered, the same word. Quicherat, in his Latin and 
French Dictionary (22, second edition), which is allowed 
by .ill the colleges in France to be the best extant, sug- 
gests vSepo^ (dropsy) as the original of uteros, but he 
wisely appends to this word a note of interrogation, 
which he uses for indicating doubt. And so well he 
may, for the two ideas are no way related. Yet words 
signifying laater may also signify mother, and for which 
we shall see the cause in the proper place. 

Now as uterus is, when we aspirate its initial vowel, 
equal to huterus, and as this aspirate may, as shown 
above, be changed for W, and as this sign in Sanskrit 
becomes IfJfl in Latin, as we have already several times 
shown; it follows that huterua cannot differ from muterus, 
in the radical part of which, that is, in muter, it is easy 
to perceive the German mutter, the Latin mater, and the 
English mother, not to mention the corresponding word 
in several other languages, which need not be quoted. 
But how are we to account for uterus not having been 
now muterus or materus? By supposing that the more 
ancient form of m^ter must have been ater or uter, and 
that from some persons not having aspirated the initial 
vowel, with them ater or uter remained, whilst from 
others having aspirated this vowel, and from the aspirate 
having been changed for W, and W for m, both muter 
and mater were pro,duced. 

Let us now return to m^desimo. We have by the 
analysis given of this word shown its literal meaning^ 
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to be one and the same, and that unus et idem in Latin 
has exactly the same meaning. According to M. Littr^, 
meisme is, in French, the primitive form of meme, and 
M. Max Miiller alludes also to this word as being the 
same as meme in old French; but how meisme has ob- 
tained this form, or what its literal meaning may be, we 
are not told. But when we only drop the d of medesU 
mo, we at once perceive that it cannot differ from this 
very ancient form of m^me ; so that this meisme has also, 
when the d left out, is supplied, the literal meaning of 
" one and the same.^^ 

All the other forms of m£me and medesimo, as given 
both by M. Littre and M. Max Miiller, may be now 
very easily explained by the intelligent reader. If it 
should be asked why there is no (i in the Proven9al form 
mezeis given by M. Littr^, the answer must be that Z 
having the sound of dz, the Z was regarded as represent- 
ing the d, and that it was for this reason used instead 
of either d or L And if it should be asked why there 
is an S in the form smetessma, the cause of it is, that 
there is a great tendency to sound this sign before 
several initial consonants. Hence Donnegan says: ^^The 
letter S is often placed euphonically before words begin- 
ning with consonants, especially m and t;'^ and of 
which he gives several instances. 

But how can M. Max Miiller show any connexion or 
derivation between esso in Italian or ese in Spanish, and 
m^me in French ? It is as if we were to assert that the 
English pronoun this is derived from same or same from 
this, when speaking emphatically, we say, ^Hhis same 
man,^^ instead of ^^ this man/' It is true that this means, 
when analyzed, the one, just as idem does in Latin, for 
^t is for the-as, or the-ace; yet notwithstanding this 
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similarity in meaning, meme cannot be derived froni 
either esso or ese, nor esso or ese from meme. 

But Max Miiller makes a far more serious mistake 
when he here says that the French word ^^ encore repre- 
sents the Latin hanc horam/^ But this is a very old 
etymology, and a very bad one; and I am sorry to per- 
ceive that M. Littr^ has in his Dictionary, under the 
article encore y traced this word to the same source. But 
such mistakes are, when philologists have no fixed 
principles to guide them, always inevitable. There is 
not the least relationship in meaning — and very little in 
form — ^between hanc horam and encore, the former of 
which means this hour, whilst the latter means twice, of 
which the Latin equivalent his is used in all French 
theatres, when a repetition is called for, whilst it is encore 
prevails in England. I am now going to show how both 
his and encore should be analyzed, and their primary 
meanings be discovered. I have, I think, already ana- 
lyzed B, and have found it to be composed of I and O, 
the latter sign having taken a form resembling the figure 
8, in which we have also the parts composing S ; so that 
B is equal to IS, and as IS cannot differ from OlS, dS, or 
61S, and from each of these forms meaning one, such too 
must be the meaning of the sign B ; and as the IS fol- 
lowing the B in his has still the same meaning, the entire 
word is equal to is, is, or, if you will, to as, as; that is, 
one one, or two ones. Such, too, is the literal meaning 
of twice in English, for it is for twa as, contracted to twice. 
We should observe that as the word dS is the French of 
ace, we may say that twice is same as twa ace. 

Now for encore, or rather encor, which is its elder and 
more correct form; but a still more ancient one than 
either of these is oncor, and which is also given by M. 
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Littre; we may say that this word is composed of these 
three words — on-ac-OTy that is, one and one ; and this 
means two one%,yo&\» as his — ^its equivalent in Latin — 
does. But does or, I shall be asked, mean one ? ,It does, 
and for this reason, that T is often used as another 
form of S. Witness, in Latin, arhor and honor y being also 
written arhos and honoH ; and in French mr and siis are 
allowed to be one and the same, la-des*w« being for mr 
cela. Hence two of the old forms of dessus are, according 
to M. Littr^, desseure and desmr. He gives also under 
dessTis, siis and sur as the same word. Donnegan also 
observes that S at the end of words is, in Greek, often 
used for r, which could not be if both signs were not 
once regarded as but different forms of the same letter. 
Hence from the V of oncor being equal to S, the analyzed 
form of this word {on, ac, or) cannot differ from on, ae, 
OS ; and from oh being the same as ois, it is consequently 
the same as «*, and 1 being, as I have often shown, 
the signs composing a. I may also say that from T 
being also used for U (witness har and hen, of which each 
means son in Hebrew), the or of on-ac-or cannot differ 
from on; so that this analysis is not more equal to on, ac, 
OS than it is to on, ac, on. 

When we now remark that the primary sense of so 
very common a word as encore has until now remained 
undiscovered, this should be taken as another very 
strong proof of the value of the principles by which this 
discovery has been made; and which proof must appear 
still stronger when we observe how very remote from 
truth is the hitherto supposed origin of this word. 

Such words as idem, encore, bis, dis, duo, and two 

serve to show that the idea two has been signified in 

.various ways ; but we may expect to find it, when 
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analyzed, having literally the meaning of one, one. 
Hence, as the Latin hia is, as just shown, equal to ISy is, 
even so is its Greek equivalent id — is ; that is, di%, or 
one, on^. The knowledge thus acquired shows how such 
words as duo and two must be analyzed. The %o of duo 
should be regarded as ou, and in other languages^ as ov 
or owy and from the interchange of W and m, as om, and 
consequently as on, an, en, ein, or ain. And as we have 
thus made the of duo precede its U, so should we make 
the of two precede its W, by which means we shall 
obtain the same forms obtained under duo. But though 
the literal meaning of every word signifying two is one, 
one, we should observe that this literal meaning is also 
equal to the one, as is shown by idem, which is literally 
not only one one, but also the one, the first word of the 
two having precisely the meaning of the definite article. 
And when any two such words had tiis meaning, they 
must have often signified the sun or some remarkable 
person. One being then a well-known name of the sun. 
Hence, such a word as idem must, as it is equal to idom, 
when it appeared thus, id-om, have had, from its then 
signifying the sun, as strong a meaning as we now give 
to the two words the Lord. And how fully the truth 
of this statement is confirmed by our merely observing 
that when id and om coalesce, making idom, and the 1 
is dropped, dom alone remains, and which is the root of 
Dominus, the Lord. But id om, I shall be told, might 
as well mean the man, since om, as already shown, is the 
root of homo, and this I am obliged to admit ; but in 
such a case the id om would mean some very particular 
or great man. Let us therefore put idom in the form it 
must have often had, and see what we shall obtain. We 
know from what we have already stated perhaps a 
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hundred times, that when 1 is alone it has understood, 
and that and 1 when joined make d, which brings id 
equal to ad. And as O has, according to the same rule, 
1 understood, the of om is in the same way brought 
equal to a, so that the two words id and om cannot 
differ in the least from Adam, And such is the primary- 
signification of this wonderful name, and such its only 
true etymology. Hence, from om meaning one and from 
one being the first of numbers, this accounts for Adam 
having been called the first man; so that his name 
means not only the man — ^the man jpar excellence — but 
the first man. Hence, in Turkey and other eastern 
countries, Adam is not a proper name, but the common 
name for man. 

But as in English ad cannot differ from add, and as to 
add means to unite or to joiny and as un is the root of 
unite, and of which the oin oijoin is still the same word ; 
it follows since one is the first of numbers, that ad-am 
may have also the literal meaning o( first-m^ny which 
confirms still more our etymology of this name. And to 
all this we add the following, as affording still further 
proof: ^'In Sanskrit Al Chod is God, as it is in 
English,^^ and in a note is the following : ^^ When the 
Buddhists address the Supreme Being, or Buddha, they 
use the word Ad, which means the First 7^ Now as Q 
and ch are each guttural, we see there can be no difference 
between God and Chod, and as g and ch must have each 
grown out of the aspirate — for h does frequently repre- 
sent ch — ^we see that the root of both these names is od, 
and this is like ad equal to odd, which, from its meaning 
singular (compare odd man and singtilar man) means 
also one, and consequently ^r^^y and which is still further 

8 Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 199. 
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proved by od being equal to oidr — ^1 being understood 
with — ^and and 1^ makings when joined^ Ad. But in 
Hebrew also Adam is^ according to Farkharst^ an appel- 
lative, or common noun. Thus in the only edition (1778) 
of his Dictionary in my possession, he translates the 
Hebrew (p. 5) of this word simply by many and page 
115, to which the reader is referred, it is thus explained : 
^^ As a noun with a formative i< a, DlK adniy many the 
appellative name of the human naturey because created in 
the likeness of Grod (Gen. v. 1, &). The most usual 
derivation of this word, I am aware, is from nDlK adme, 
vegetable earth, or mould, because man was formed of 
the dust of the ground (Gen. ii. 7). But the judicious 
reader cannot help seeing that Gen. v. 1, 2, speaks much 
more plainly for the derivation I have given than Gen. 
ii. 7 for the other. Compare Cor. xv. 45, 47 with ^ Cor. 
iv. 4 j Col. i. 15. DIK adm is also the proper name of 
the first man, Adam^" Thus, according to Parkhurst, 
Adam is both a common and a proper name. But 
judging from what he says of it, it is evident that he 
knew nothing whatever of its origin, not a particle more 
than any one else. There is, however, in Hebrew a 
synonym of Adam, since, according to his own showing, 
it means one. This word is ais, feminine ase, and it is 
thus explained in his Lexicon : ^^ A being, or thing, sub- 
sisting or existing. This word has no relation to kind 
or species ; though, according to its diflPerent genders, it 
has to seXy but is applied to almost any distinct being or 
thing; as, for instance, to ntan (Gen. ii. 23, %^Y" 

It is easy to perceive, from this definition of ais, that 
it means not only many as here shown, but one or any 
one ; and this confirms our etymology of both homo and 

' Lex. Hebrew, p. 116. * Lex., p. 251. 
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jidam. It is further confirmed by De Roquefort's ety- 
mology of the French as : ^' As vient du Grec heisy ais, 
as, \m, dont les Latins out fait as, assis" And as the 
French as, and its English form ace, are each rendered 
into Latin by nnio, which means one, this affords still 
further confirmation that both homo and Adam have each 
the meaning of one. 

The French suffix ois (now ais) has also the meaning of 
one or m^n. Thus Frangois, Anglois, is literally for French 
on^, English one; that is^ French;;^^^, English^^a;^. 

This reminds me that I ought to give the etymology 
of our word nmn, which I was about to forget. As 
its initial consonant has a vowel understood before it^ 
man is equal to im-an; and as we have already shown 
im to be equal to un, and as this word has the meaning 
of both a definite and indefinite article^ namely^ one; 
and as the an of man has also the meaning o{ one; it 
follows that man may be explained a one, or tAe one. 
Hence when we bear in mind that a is for 01, we discover 
that man is equal to moin, that is, mome, which is the 
French of monk ; and every one knows that the person so 
designated has obtained his name from lus living single. 
Aiid when we drop the I of moin, we get mon, and man 
and mon are in Saxon equal to each other. This mon is 
also the radical part of the Greek m^onos, which means 
not only alone, but one also. The Greek pronoun Us 
should be analyzed in the same way as we have analyzed 
man ; for it is equal to iUis, and consequently to ii-as 
or it ois ; and it should be explained a one or the one; 
that is to say, it is but another word for one when 
radically considered. And Greek scholars allow that tis 
has this meaning of one, or any one, though they know 
nothing of its origin. 
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We see from the analysis of the Greek tis (it-is) that 
its root %S means not only onej but the verb to he also. 
The cause of it is this : the idea of unity was called after 
the sun, and the sun was anciently revered as the author 
of existencey or of being. And according to Parkhurst, 
the word W* is '^ seems to have [in Hebrew] rather the 
nature of a noun than a verb, taking after it several of 
the same suffixes as nouns/^ And alluding again to this 
word in the same page (251), he says, "As a noun with a 
formative K a, WH ais, feminine ntt^K ase, dropping the 
i, [it means] a being y or thing , subsisting or existing J^ 

But how are we to account for man having, in 
Saxon, not only the meaning it has in English, but 
also, according to Bosworth, "sin, wickedness, crime ''^P 
Your would-be philosopher will assert that it is because 
man is born in sin, and that he is, for this reason, prone 
to all kinds of wickedness and crime; but I, who am no 
philosopher — not even a would-be one — (I ought to be 
ashamed to acknowledge it), think very differently of 
man— a little bit more charitably. Let us now analyze 
man just as we did only awhile ago when it was shown 
to have a good meaning. A vowel being due before 
initial consonants man is equal to im-an, and from im 
being the same as un — witness the im of the French 
mpoli and the un of the English un]^oliie — ^it follows 
that im-an cannot differ from un-an. Let us now call 
to mind what we have already seen, namely, that an 
means one, and that one means man; according to which 
analysis un-an means no-man^ though it might as well 
mean a man or the man, that is, if un were taken as an 
affirmative and not as a negative. But when the word 
man has in Saxon the meaning, according to Bosworth^ 
of " sin, wickedness, and crime,^^ we must consider the 
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un of un-an, as meaning had; and that it takes this 
meaning in such words as t^/tclean^ t^^tfortunate^ and 
«*»healthy, becomes evident by their French forms 
w«a/propre, ^wa/heureux, ;;m&ain. But how is the word 
mal itself to be analyzed ? Just as we have analyzed 
man; it is equal to im-aly that is^ un-al, for as al and 
el were once well-known names of the sun, then adored 
as God^ and as the idea ^ood is, as shown farther back^ 
to be traced to the same source, it follows that un-al 
(the analyzed form of mal) means literally no-God, 
no-good; that is, ungodl/j/y had, and consequently what is 
sinfuly wicked, or criminal. 

By thus knowing that a word meaning one may 
serve as a negative, we can easily discover what has 
been hitherto unknown, namely, the original of such 
negatives as mis and dia. Mis when analyzed becomes 
im-is, that is, un-is; which, from is being equal to ois, 
and ois to tis (compare croix and crux), becomes un7is, 
and unus is the Latin of un, so that ^^rust is literally 
un-tmst, that is, no-trust. We must, however, admit 
that unus might as well have meant two as one, for its 
)arts, un and us, have each the meaning of one; but as 
its first part, un, serves only as an article to the second 
part {us), unus has obtained the meaning of the one or a 
one, and consequently not of two. 

How easy it is now to discover the original of the 
synonym of mis, namely, dis, ^e^trust and flfi^trust 
having the same meaning! Bis when analyzed be- 
comes id4s, and like unus it might mean one, one; but 
id serves only as an article ; so that from is being for ois, 
and ois for as, the meaning of id-is must be the one or 
a one. That it might, however, as well as mis, stand for 
two is confirmed by the fact that dis, has in Greek the 
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same meaning hiB has in Latin. Henee misy dis, and bi^ 
make only one word. When me and de are used in the 
sense of mis and dis, they should be regarded as their 
contracted forms. 

The etymology of the negative mis suggests that of 
the verb to meet, hitherto imknown. The Hfh of meet 
being equal to im, and im being equal to un, it follows 
that meet is equal to u-neet, that is, to unitey according 
to which analysis a meeting would mean a uniting. 

I have still an observation to make — ^a rather startling 
one — respecting the analysis, given farther back, of 
Adam. We have shown this name to mean the oiiey but 
literally one one, or two. 

Now if the author of Genesis conceived the name 
Adam to mean two — as it really does, even as much so 
as it means the one — he might be led to believe that the 
first man was created double. And if this name Adam 
meant, like hom^, woman as well as man, might he not be 
induced to suppose that Adam was of both sexes ? But 
why should it be thought that it does mean woman? 
Because the am of Adam implies existence y and it is a 
name which the great Author of all existence has given 
to Himself, as we are told in the Bible ; and so does the 
word Mve or woman mean existencey for it cannot diflfer 
from Kin evay which Parkhurst says, " denotes permanent 
existencey or subsistence ^/\ And the first meaning which he 
gives it when it is used as a verb is, to be '. But this verb 
is in Hebrew written also mn evcy as Parkhurst admits, 
when referring still to Kin eva. He states as follows: 
^^ In Chaldee it is the same as the Hebrew n»n to be *.^' 

And Parkhurst still under Kin evay continues thus: 
'' As a noun, one of the divine names. He who hath per- 
« Lex., p. 126. » P. 126. " Ibid. 
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manent existence, who exists eminently*/^ We thus 
see that the name Eve under the form eva, is also, like 
the am of Adam, a name of the Deity. 

We saw also awhile ago that the Hebrew i^> is with a 
formative K d, making tt^'K aia, means, according to Park- 
hurst (p. 251), man (Gren. ii. 23), and that its feminine is 
\W^ ase. But these two Hebrew words aU and ase are 
one and the same, with a shade of difference for the sake 
of distinction, and each of them is the verb is, which has 
the same meaning in both Hebrew and English. Now 
as I find in my little French and Hebrew Dictionary by 
M. Bene Bedel, that the word femme is rendered into 
Hebrew by TW^ ase, it is thus shown that in Hebrew as 
in Latin the same word means both man and woman. 
Hence if the author of Genesis understood the name 
Adam to mean not only one one, or double one, but also 
man and woman, it is reasonable to suppose that he might 
believe the first man to have been created double and of 
both sexes. And if we need further proof that the same 
. word may in Hebrew signify both sexes, Parkhurst sup- 
plies this proof, as is shown by the following, still under 
«in eva. '^ And most generally «in eva is used as the 
pronoun, third person singular of the common gender, 
he, she, it (though usually masculine). See Gen. ii. 11; 
iii. 15; iv. 20. For its use as a feminine, see Gen. iii. 12; 
XX. 2, 12; Lev. xiii.^' 

The above etymologies may account for the following : 
'^ So God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him ; male and female created he them.^:* 
Gen. i. 27. 

How is this passage to be understood ? If it means 
any thing, it is that the man and the woman were created 

« Deut xxxii. 89. Fs. cii. 28. 
Z 2 
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at the same time. The words male 2;xA female make this 
self-evident; and which is fiirther confirmed by the pro- 
noun them, with which the verse ends, being in the plural 
number. 

The Lord is even represented as speaking not to one 
person but to two, for He orders them to be fruitful and 
to multiply, and to replenish the earth and to subdue it. 
Yet in the next chapter, verse 18, the Lord is made to 
say, ^^ It is not good that the man should be alone ; I 
will make hiih an help meet for him.^^ And three verses 
farther on .the Lord is represented as causing ^' a deep 
sleep to fall upon Adam,^^ and as making the woman out 
of one of his ribs, and then presenting her "unto the 
man,^^ verse 22. 

Now as the first woman cannot have been created twice, 
that is, at the same time with the man, and afterwards out 
of one of the man^s ribs ; it is evident that this account 
of the creation of the first man and woman is not free 
from error. But can the author of Genesis have made 
such a mistake as the one here referred to ? Every astro- 
nomer and geologist in the world will assure you that the 
author of Genesis, whoever he was, has made many very 
serious mistakes. It is even difficult to conceive that the 
mistake in question can have been made by the same 
person, the two accounts of the creation of the woman 
being so very contradictory as to shock every one not 
wholly stultified by his religious fears and prejudices. 
But it is, for our purpose, enough to know that Moses is 
allowed by all learned men to have made at least some, 
if not many mistakes ; for this being granted, we can 
suppose he was likely to believe on perceiving the word 
Adam to mean not only the one, but one one, or two^ and 
also man and woman, that the person so called obtained 
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such a name l)ecause of his having been made double 
and of both sexes. But as the name Adam does not 
appear in Genesis under the form of Ad-am or Ad-om, 
that is, in two parts, we are led to suppose that this 
belief respecting the origin of the first man and woman 
must have long preceded the time when Moses is said 
to have flourished; unless, however, we allow him to 
have been a great philologist, and so, by his knowledge, 
to have analyzed the word Adam and discovered its pri* 
mary sense, on seeing it under one of its earliest forms. 

Am I likely to be censured for thus daring to in- 
sinuate that Moses has been led into the error of deducing 
out of the word Adam his account of the origin of the 
first man and woman ? Of course I am. I may be told 
that such mistakes as physical science can demonstrate 
may be noticed, but that whatever does not come within 
the reach of such science must never be questioned, 
however contrary to reason it may appear. M. Max 
Miiller says that Moses has been rightly stripped of his 
scientific knowledge*, but he never presumes to hint 
that he can be stripped of any thing lying beyond the 
range of this science, however violently it may come in 
collision with reason, and all our best notions of the 
Godhead, truth, and religion. 

But as it is an undoubted fact that Moses has, in the 
opinion of men eminent for their piety and scientific 
knowledge, committed several mistakes in his account of 
the creation; he may, because liable to err, have com- 
mitted others, but such as reason and common sense 
only — and not the principles of any known science— can 

• " The author of the Mosaic Records, though rightly stripped before 
the tribunal of Physical Science of his claims as an inspired writer^ may 
at least claim the modest title of a quiet observer." — Led, Science of 
Language, vol. L p. 377. 
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attempt to refute. And such a mistake I take to be the 
two different accounts given by Moses of the creation of 
the first woman. And from reasoning thus I am strongly 
induced to believe^ as the most plausible solution I can 
find, that it was from the word Adam signifying, under 
one of its earliest analyzed forms, not only one (whence 
the idea first) but also double one^ as well as male and 
female, Moses wrote as he has done of the first man and 
woman. I forgot to mention, that in Sanskrit the word 
Adam, or Adim, is allowed to mean first, which is one 
of the meanings I have shown this word to have. 

But I now find, on referring to Parkhurst, that I have 
omitted to state several other circumstances confirmatoiy 
of the truth of my etymology of this most important 
name. Thus under nOT dme, he says, ^^ With a radical, 
but mutable or omissible n €/^ — ^by which Parkhurst 
shows that DT dm may be regarded as the root, since n € 
may, though radical, be omitted. This dm cannot differ 
from id-em, vowels being understood before consonants ; 
and as idem means the same, it must also mean one, as 
we have seen, and consequently even, as we must admit 
on remarking that uni is not only the French of even, 
but that its root un (also the root of unus) cannot differ 
from VU, V being the same as U; and VU, with vowels 
supplied, is the word even. Let us now, while bearing 
this in mind, read what Parkhurst says of iihl dme. 
These are his words : " The general idea of this difficult 
and extensive root seems to be equable, even, level, uni^ 
form, aequare, exsequare, conformare'^ (page 114). 

These are but other words for sameness and identity, 
or one, which is the radical meaning, as we have proved, 
of Aomo, Adam, and man. Farther down on the same 
page this Hebrew root is also explained : " A similitude. 
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a likeness!^ And this ought to be^ for such ideas as 
similitude and likeness cannot differ from sameness in 
meaning, except conventionally. But I forgot to remark 
that the first meaning g^ven to this root when it is used 
verbally, is " to make equable ;" and so it may signify 
to make Hie, and consequently in the ima^e of. 

Still under the same root, but on the next page (115), 
Parkhurst gives DTK adm, and explains it not only as 
a noun common, meaning man, but also as the proper 
name of the first man, Adam. And the next word 
under this noun proper is nOTH adme, and which is 
thus explained : ^^ vegetable earth, or mould. It has, 
I suppose, been so called on account of its evenness, when 
compared with other kinds of earth.'' 

Let us now call to mind, that when first analyzing the 
name Adam, it was shown to be equal to Adom, and 
that when the A of this word was dropped, we obtained 
the dom of Bominus, Latin of the Lord. The name 
Adam has, therefore, with other meanings, the following: 
the Lord, first man, likeness, and earth; which meanings 
were sufficient to suggest the belief that Adam was the 
name of the first man, and that the Lord made him in 
his own likeness out of the mould or dv^t of the earth. 

Several of the meanings above discovered by the use 
of principles hitherto unknown were long ago admitted 
by learned men, who saw not the consequence of their 
admissions. Thus their dictionaries told them that in 
Sanskrit Adam means /r^^, and that in Hebrew it means 
not only man, but — then serving as a proper name — the 
first man, and even earth. But it did not occur to them 
that those meanings might have suggested the belief 
that Adam was the first man, and was made of earth. 
From their not knowing how to analyze the word man, 
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they little suspected that it simply means the one, even 
as it does in German at the present hour. But, from 
their knowing that it must, in common with every 
other word, have a meaning of some kind or other, and 
on perceiving that it is very like a Sanskrit word which 
means to think, they have been led to assert — even with- 
out expressing a doubt — that man was named after this 
idea. Thus M. Max Miiller says, "Man in Sanskrit 
means to meamre ; from which, you remember, we had 
the name of moon. Man, a derivative root, means to 
think. From this we have the Sanskrit rmnu, originaUy 
the thinker, then man. In the later Sanskrit we find 
derivations, such as manuva, mannaha, manu%hya, all 
expressing man or %on of man. In Gothic we find 
both man and mannisks, the modern German mann and 
menscAJ ^' And in his " Chips from a German Workshop,^' 
M. Max Miiller says: ^^Man means the thinker, and 
the first manifestation of thought is speech®/' M. Max 
Miiller says also, " The moon, the golden hand on the 
dark dial of heaven [how very poetical !] was called by 
them [the sailor and the farmer] the Measurer — ^the 
measurer of time; for time was measured by nights, 
and moons, and winters, long before it was reckoned 
by days, and suns, and years '/' 

It is easy to perceive that month is for moon-the, that 
is, the moon; so that here the moon does clearly serve to 
show a certain space of time : the word moon has, how- 
ever, never meant the measurer, nor when used verbally 
to measure. The moon is to the night what the sun is 
to the day, and it may, for this reason, be called the sun 
of the night. And it was, it would seem, so regarded in 
the beginning ; for as words naming the sun mean one, 

' Lect, voL L p. 425. ^ Preface, p. x. * Lect, v, L p. 6. 
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as we have already often shown, so do those serving to 
name the moon express the same idea. In Helios ^ sol, and 
sun, the radical meaning of each of these words is one. 
This is made very plain by sol, root oi solus; yet the hil 
of helios is the same word ; that is, it means solus or one. 
And as the 8 of sun has grown out of the aspirate h, 
this word has also the meaning of one^ for its root is un. 
The Greek of moon is selene, and its root sel cannot differ 
from sol, nor from the hel of helios ; and what can show 
more clearly that the moon means one, just as the sun 
does, than its masculine and feminine forms lunus and 
luna ; for the I of each of these words being the remains 
of an article, unus and una remain. Lune in French 
must be therefore for I'une, literally, the one. And the 
English word moon has still the same meaning, for it is 
reducible to mon, as is shown by month, and mon is the 
radical part of monos, which means both one and alone. 

But if the moon meant the measurer or, verbally, to 
measure, after what, I should like to know, was the moon 
itself called? I shall be told that it was called after 
Lucina, or lucere, to shine. But this is a mistake. It 
is taking the derivative for the original. Neither the 
sun nor the moon can have been called after light, or to 
shine; but it was such ideas as light and to shine must 
have been called after the sun and the moon. 

M. Max Miiller does therefore mistake when he says 
(page 12), ^^No one doubts that Luna was simply a 
name of the moon [very true] ; but so was likewise 
Lucina [also very true] ; both derived from lucere, to 
shine ;^' but this is not so very true ; for it is, I say, 
taking the derivative for the original. 

But if to measure was not called after the moon, after 
what was it called ? After such an instrument as a hand> 
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a foot^ or an ann^ or a rod^ the rod itself having marked 
upon it the number of hands or feet^ or the length of the 
arm. This observation leads us to discover the origin of 
the English word yard; for when we regard its y as 
but a representative of the aspirate h^ ard should be 
considered as its elder form ; and ard cannot^ when its Q 
faUs behind r, differ from rady nor rad from rod. I find 
in some English dictionaries a curious confirmation of 
the truth of this etymology. Thus verge^ which, is the 
French of rod, has another meaning in this language^ 
which I need not give ; and I learn that yard has the 
same meaning in English. Hence the primary sense of 
the word in question is rod, and not yard. The Latin of 
rod {virga) has still the same meaning. I am even 
inclined to take the meas of measure^ as equal to jpes, 
Latin of foot ; for it is equal to the met of the Greek 
metron, which means measure ; and as the Greek prepo- 
sition meta (with) is written also j)eday so might the met 
of metron be written ped. And that ;ped is equal to the 
jpod of ^odo8 (genitive of ;pouSy Greek of foot) is shown 
by the jped oi joedcy which, in this language means a 
fetter, an idea which was, I am sure, called afber the 
foot, just as handcuff was called after the hand. The 
ablative of the Latin pes, that is, pede, is also letter for 
letter the Greek pede, 2i fetter. I do therefore conclude 
this etymology by declaring that I beUeve measure, 
metron, metre, mete, pes, pede or pede, and our words 
fetter and/bo^, to be all radically one and the same 
word. 

We have now seen enough to feel convinced that the 
moon does not mean the measurer or to measure j but 
does m^n, a root derived, according to M. Max Miiller, 
from the same source, mean to think ? By no means* 
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It is not conceivable that while language was yet in its 
infancy, and the whole world in a very rude state, an 
idea so very refined and farfetched, could have been 
entertained by any one. M, Max Miiller will find in the 
man sagt of his own language, in the on rfjYof the French, 
and the one says of the English, the only and real primi- 
tive meaning of many namely, one, and which is clearly 
shown by our analysis of homo. 

But M. Max Miiller is not the only one who has 
thought that man was named after the idea expressed by 
the verb to think ; Godfrey Higgins published the same 
opinion long before him, as the following passage, which 
I transcribe from his Anacalypsis *, serves to show : 
^^ In the Hindoo mythology we meet with a very im- 
portant personage, called Menu. He is allowed to be 
identical with Buddha, and with the sun, and to be 
sumamed Son of the Self-existent, or, in other words, Son 
of God, The word Menu signifies mind or understanding ^ 
and is closely connected with the idea of wisdom. It is, 
in short, but another epithet for Buddha. This root is 
closely allied to the root n3D mnr ; whence comes the 
Minerva of the Greeks ', and the English word man^ and 
the Latin words mens mindy memini, to remember ^ and 
the Sanskrit man or m^n^ to think" 

But this is a mistake — I mean as to the origin of the 
name man — and it is proved to be a mistake by Godfrey 
Higgins himself, since some hundred pages farther on 
(716) in the same volume, we are told that the French 
on stands for homme, the name of the high constable of 
France, preudon, being for joreudhomme. I cannot ac- 
count for this contradiction but by supposing that the 
passage just quoted, showing man to have been named 
^ Vol. i. p. 234. ^ See Parkhurstj in voce im mnr. 
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after the verb to thinky must have been in print some 
considerable time before he acquired the more correct 
opinion respecting the origin of the idea man ; for Aomme 
does not stand for a diflferent one. 

In the second of the two passages above quoted from 
M, Max Miiller we are told that man means not only the 
thinker y but that ^^ the first manifestation of thought is 
speech/^ 

This is also M. Renan^s opinion, as we have already- 
shown ; this writer's apparent conviction being that as 
soon as man began to think he began to speak. But 
what is there in this opinion to recommend it ? Nothing 
more than that it appears to be every one's impression, 
from the boy at school to the full grown professor of 
many languages. It is, however, very erroneous, very 
shallow, and, above all, very meagre, for it leads to no- 
thing j not having even the merit of one of those rich 
blunders which, though destitute of common sense, may 
have something in them like imagination, and, from their 
very oddity, like originality also. But how very easily 
such an opinion can be confuted ! Thus, how does the 
man born deaf, without the least defect in the formation 
of his mouth, manifest his thoughts ? Certainly not by 
speech, but by signs ; and so would all men have ever 
continued to do, even from the creation of the first man 
and woman down to the present hour, if they had not the 
power of giving to their mouth a circular form while 
calling attention, by the noise they then made, to the 
object (the sun) they were representing at the time. 
And such was, I say, the beginning of human speech ; it 
grew out of a single sign ; signs and not words having 
been the first and most natural means used over all the 
worid for the manifestation of thought. 
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If I were not apprehensive of being led into other 
inquiries^ a great deal more might be said of Adam and 
Eve, still serving to lead to the suspicion that a large 
portion of their history has been suggested by the mean- 
ings of their names. But one or two particular circum- 
stances may be slightly noticed. We have seen how the 
name Adam is significant of aarnenesa, which corresponds 
with its being equal to the Latin idem. But the name 
JEve has also this meaning ; for as the em of idem is for 
mme, the entire word meaning tAe same; and as the m of 
this em is equal to w, as we have often shown, and as em 
is consequently equal to ew, and as eto is reducible to ev, 
we thus obtain the root oiMm or Moe. And that em is 
allowed to have this meaning of sameness is proved by 
the following : " An tf»i^-Christian, or ^v^»-Christian, is 
a fellow Christian, an equal Christian'.^' We should 
not omit to observe that the ew here noticed cannot differ 
from ewe (the female sheep) ; and that when we make the 
w of this word take its form of U, just as it does in 
Scotch — aw being used in this language for all — we shall 
obtain ellcy the French of she^ which would make it 
appear that the word meaning Eve means she also. But 
if Adam and Eve have the same meaning, Eve, I shall be 
told, might as well mean he. And so it does, since in a 
passage we have already quoted from Parkhurst, Eva is 
there said to be of the common gender, and to be for he, 
the, or it, I learn that the pronoun Iva, which cannot 
differ from Eva, means in Sanskrit she *. 

I learn also from Godfrey Higgins* that Adimxi means 
not only ^<^ first man, but even ^^^ first woman. And 
the learned Fasor makes a statement to the same effect : 

' Richardson's Dictionary. ^ Asiat. Res., vol. v. p. 247. 

* Anacalypsis, vol. ii. p. 175. 
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^^"ABafi, nomen HebwBorum proprium nostri parentis. 
Est etiam appellativum^ et valet idem quod homo^ tribai- 
turque non solum viro sed etiam foeminse/' Lexicon. 

I was forgetting to obsei^e, that in the passage quoted 
from Parkhurst under nOT dme^ one of the meanings he 
gives of this root is even {evening), which is in English 
written also eve. And as Parkhurst tells us that the 
n ^ of this root may be omitted, it follows that its D*T dm 
is precisely equal to the Latin idem, vowels being under- 
stood before the a and the TIfl. And as idem is the same 
as Adam, so is it the same as JEve, and hence the expla- 
nation of even given of nOT dme appears to be very 
correct ; but not more so than the erne in ^«2^-Christian, 
meaning, as just shown by Richardson, ^^^^-Christian. 

If we now examine avTjp and avOpayrro^, we shall be 
obliged to admit that neither of them differs, as to its 
primary sense, from Aom^o, adam, or man. The ending ijp 
of avrjp appears, in perhaps all languages, under various 
forms, such as ar, er, ir, or, ur, our, eur, &c. And as the 
an which precedes the r)p of avrjp has still the same 
meaning, that of one, aner is, literally, for one-one, that 
is, tAe one, there being no difference in meaning between 
one and the article the, as we have already shown. 

But anthrdpos differs so considerably in form from 
aner, that all the philologists who have noticed this word 
have been led to give it quite another origin. It is, 
however, the same as aner. But the Greeks have often, 
for the sake of euphony, inserted a letter where a people 
less addicted to make alterations in words for the sake of 
sound could not think of doing so. Thus the long 8 (17) 
in aner being equal to 66 (ee), and this not suiting their 
delicate ears, they have on some occasions inserted a d, 
and thus made aner become ander. Thus instead of aner* 
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agathed, they have written andr-agathedy which is for 
ander-agathed. Now this ander must have been once 
preceded by an article, such as OS, and so have been OS 
ander, meaning the man ; and OS ander , must, by trans- 
position, have become anderosy but from the 6 of this 
word having been dropped, the O was lengthened; that 
is, instead of avBepo<; they wrote avSpcoo^, which is equal 
to androos, and this they have lengthened by the inser- 
tion of a ^ to androopoSy the p having necessitated the 
usual ending (09) of Greek nouns of the second declension. 

Another proof that the Greeks must have had a strong 
tendency to insert 2i d m aner is shown by the geni- 
tive of this word being not only aneroSy but andros also ; 
and that andros must have once been oa ander y and so 
have served as a nominative, I have not the least doubt. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that from d and tk 
having exactly the same power, there can be no difference 
between an^dpos and an^Aropos, any more than there is 
between jDeus and 2!4eos ; or than there is between bad 
in German, and bath in English ; or than there is be- 
tween our two words burden and burthen ; or between 
the two Greek words anderon and antherony each having 
the same meaning, that of a bank or mound. 

According to this etymology of dnthroposy it is but a 
different form of its original aner, and it has consequently 
the same meaning, that of one. 

I was forgetting to notice the Latin vir, but, judging 
from what we have just seen of the corresponding word 
in other languages, it is easy to conceive that its most 
original meaning must have been also that of one. When 
we regard its ^ as having grown out of the aspirate, and 
as consequently being no part of its root, ir alone re- 
mains, and as this is equal to oir, so is it to «r, er, our. 
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eir, OTy euTy and many others. And every such ending 
will be found to mean one^ or any thing. Hence haker is 
one who bakes; butchery one who butchers; printer y one 
who prints; and a snuffers is a thing that snuffdj or^ 
when applied to a man^ one who snuffs. And as the V 
of vir may be replaced by several other signs, such as 6, 
fy Wy or THy it follows that vir might also appear under 
such forms as 6iry har^ jwy fary wiry wary mary with a 
great many others equal to all and each of these. This 
serves to show that the er of anety and the vr of vir are 
as one and the same word. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

FATHER, MOTHER, GENITOR, AUTHOR, AND ACTOR. 

We are now about to enter upon an inquiiy relating to 
the origin of names which are, perhaps, of all others, the 
most known, though nothing appears to be less so than 
the ideas after which they were first called. These names 
are such household words ba father, mother ygenitory author, 
and actor; after which — but in the next chapter — I intend 
to show the primary sense (equally unknown) of several 
other familiar names, such as daughter and son, with many 
other etymologies. 

M. Max Muller in his " Chips from a German Work- 
shop^,'"* says, ^^The principles that must guide the student 
of the science of language are tiow firmly established^^ 

There can be no truth in this bold statement, for, if it 
were true, two such men as Messrs. Max Miiller and 

* Preface, p. xix. 
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Littre would know the primary signification — in no 
matter wha|| language — of so common-place a word as 
father ; but they now know no more after what this idea 
was fitst called than they did when only seven years old. 

M. Max Miiller's definition oi father is as follows : 
^^ Father is derived from a root jodj, which means not to 
leget, but to j^rotecty to nouruh '/' 

M. Littre assigns also to father the meaning of to 
nourish, but seems to prefer that of master, as the fol- 
lowing serves to show: ^^Les uns le tirent du radical 
j)ay nourriry les autres du Sanscrit^ jsati, maitre ; ce qui 
est plus en rapport avec ?id& que l^antiquite s'est faite 
depitri, iranjpy paterfamilias/' 

I learn from M. Max Miiller, that in Sanskrit father 
IS pitar, which, as ^ is for 01, and 01 for G, himgspitar 
equal iopatar, andpatar is but a different form o{ pater. 
Let us now apply our principles. The^ o( pater being 
for the aspirate, it must be left out, as no radical part of 
pater; the at which follows the^ of pater is therefore 
the root of this word. But what does it mean? Under 
its present form I can perceive no meaning that will 
apply to pater; but knowing, as I do, that CL is for 01, 
I see that at (root o{ pater) is equal to oit, and, as accord- 
ing to my principles, one combination of vowels is equal 
to any other, it follows that oit cannot difier, save con- 
ventionally, from ait, which is the root of the Greek 
aitios, an author. Now this is a meaning that will apply 
to pater, for every child knows that his father is the 
author of his existence. But this is only telling me that 
father and author have the same meaning, but it does not 
give me what I want to know — ^the primary signification 
of either word. When we prefix to the English word 

7 *' Chips from a Qennaa Workslu^" vol. iL p. 22. 

A a 
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author an j^ as a substitute of the aspirate A, to which 
its initial vowel is entitled^ author will hecome/anthor, in 
which it is easy to perceive ^^^^ ; i)ut this only con- 
firms what has been already shown, namely, that father 
and author are synonyms. If we taie the French of 
author y that is, auteur, and give to its initial vowel the 
f vaf author^ we shall <^\ssxcLfauteur, which has no mean* 
ing that can apply to father. But let us take the original 
of author, namely, its Latin form auctor, and prefix the 
representative of the aspirate, that is, fy and we shall 
get/auctor for atictor. And what is /auctor hnt factor, 
and 2i, factor is a maker , for a vowel being due between 
its C and t, it is literally yaw^j^r, facit (he makes), being 
the third person singular oi facers, to make. 

And such must be the primary signification oi father 
in all the languages ever spoken. When men first ex- 
pressed their ideas by words, they must have regarded 
the father of a child as its maker, than which nothing 
can be more easily conceived. But there are other proofs 
of the truth of this etymology. What is the Oreek of 
maker? It is j[>oiet, of which the radical part poiit 
becomes in Latin ihepoet oi poeta, in which we have an 
instance of one combination of vowels being equal te 
any other, since here the oie of poiet is the 0€ of poet. 
But \Spoet were to be written j»(?i^, it would he still the 
same word. And what is poit when its and % meet» 
composing d, but )hepat oi pater? 

We see, therefore, in father and poet the same word, 
though neither idea was called after the other ; their iden^ 
tity arises from each word having maker for its original 
meaning. The Latin ^J<?r, which means a heaver y is also 
widely different in signification from both /a^A^ and jDO^if; 
but as it means, as shown farther back, a maker or worker ^ 
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it IS, primarily considered, stOl the same word, its i being 
for oi OT df and its 6 being equal to th^ as we may see by 
comparing uber^ in Latin,with its Greek equivalent ou^^ar. 

Now as maker was one of the well-known names of 
the surij it follows that sun bxA father were in the begin- 
ning expressed alike ; not because a father was called 
after the snny but because his name means a maker, an 
idea called after the hand. 

How now are we to trace pater ox father to a name f 
the sun ? By remarking that its root at or ath cannot 
differ from ad, and we saw farther back that when the 
Buddhists invoked their God — ^who was the sun — they 
used this word Ad, Nor can it differ from od which is 
the root of God, and God was also a name of the sun 
(then written Oad), as we have seen it admitted in the 
passage quoted from Isaiah by Dr. Jamieson. And 
when the d of ad received the nasal sound, it became 
and; that is, when here the initial consonant is aspirated, 
hand, -of which the primary signification was maker, also 
one of the names of the sun. In short, every word of 
one syllable must have been, or it may at least have 
been, a name of the sun. 

What difference can we now find Ijetween O, the first 
name of the sun, and Ad? In meaning there is none,, 
and their difference in form is to be thus accounted for : 
from the I having been so often attached to the O,. to 
show that the O then meant one and not the sv,n, it was 
thought, after the original use of the I was forgotten, 
that the two signs should never stand apart from each, 
other ; and hence 01 was used instead of O, and served 
as a name of the sun just as the O had previously done* 
But when the O and I coalesced and became (X, and 
then when the teeth were allowed to meet at the close of 

A a 2 
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this sounds the name Ad was obtained. Bat with some 
people the O and I never coalesced^ and this aocoonte 
for EI and lE^ which are other forms of OI and 10^ 
having named both the true Grod and the sun^ as we 
have abeady shown from Farkhurst. 

Now at being the root of mater just as it is o£ pater, 
we are allowed to infer that the mother was^ as well as the 
father, regarded as the author of her child^s existence. 

What then is the diflferenee in meaning between joa^ 
and mater ? There is none ; they have each the same 
meaning — that of maker ; and it was only by the 'V^ 
having been used for 'p, that the mother^s name could 
be distinguished from the father's. In Greek the inter- 
change of p and ttl occurs frequently* Thus, Donnegan 
observes: " In the ^olian dialect, as also in the Laconian, 
tUl andp are often interchanged; thus (yp;pa for ommayjpeda 
for meta/^ &c. The word mother may have therefore 
with some people been used for father , and have been 
taken for a noun masculine. And this has happened, as 
to sex, as we shall see. 

Before confirming any further these etymologies, let 
us notice genitor, and afterwards return to father and 
mother. The Greek form of genitor is geneter, which, 
when we drop the nasal sound, becomes geetcTy that is, 
getter, which means both one who gets and begets. 
Tliis idea must, like that of father, have been named 
after the hand. And as the French word gant (a glove) 
was named from the hand, it follows that the g of the 
i'ormer word is the Jl of the latter, and as this aspirate 
{ll) is frequently changed for^, the get of getter cannot 
differ from fet, that is, fat, radical part of father, and 
which is equal to the j)at of pater. As get is but a 
different form of got, and as got is the same as God^ we 
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thus see how genitor can, like pater, be shown to be 
radically the same as a name of the sun. And as the 
feminine of genitor is genii^ix ; that is, when written in 
full, genitorix ; we see that both words are alike, the 
ending ix of the latter only serving to distinguish the 
feminine from the masculine, just as the TIfl of mater 
serves to distinguish this word from pater. 

We have already stated M. Max Miiller^s assertion 
that pa does not mean to leget, but to protect, to 
nourish; after which he continues thus : — 

^^ The father as genitor, was called in Sanskrit ganitdr, 
but as protector and supporter of his offspring he was 
called pitdr. Hence, in the Veda these two names are 
used together, in order to express the full idea of father. 
Thus the poet says (I. 164. 38) :— 

Dyaus me pitft ganita. 
Jo(vi)s mei pater genitor. 
^6V9 €/LM)i) irarrfp, 
^^ In a similar manner mdtar, mother, is joined with 
ganitri, genitrix (Rev. iii. 48, 2), which shows that the 
word mdtar must soon have lost its etymological meaning, 
and have become an expression of respect and endearment. 
Among the earliest Aryans mdtar had the meaning of 
maker, from ma, to fashion ; and in this sense, and with 
the same accent as the Greek firKvqp, mdtar, not yet 
determined by a feminine affix, is used in the Veda as a 
masculine. Thus we read, for instance (Rev. viii. 41, 4) v — 

^ S^ m^^ta piirvyam padom.' 

' He, Varuna (Uranos) is the maker of the old place.^ 

"Now, it should be observed that mdtar as well as 

pitar is but one out of many names by which the idea of 

father and mother might have been expressed. Even if 

we confined ouriselves to the root joa, and took the grant- 
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ing of support to his offspring as the most characteristic 
attribute of father, many words might have been, and 
actually were, formed, all equally fit to become, so to 
say, the proper names of father » In Sanskrit joro^^c^ 
can be expressed not only by pa, followed by the de- 
rivative suffix^r,,but by^^-fo,joa-^d^ia,jofl-jr«^, all mean- 
ing protector. The fact, that out of many possible 
forms one only has been admitted into all the Aryan 
dictionaries, shows that there must have been^ some- 
thing like a traditional usage in language, long before 
the separation of the Aryan &mily took place'/' . 

And this single circumstance, that/a^A^r is expressed 
in all the Aryan dictionaries by the same word, and not 
by any of the many words signifying protector^ serves 
to show that pitar, which cannot differ from pater, any 
more than pater can from father y does not mean 
a protector in the sense of father, but, as I have 
shown, a maker. I wonder M. Max Miiller did not 
take advantage o£ his being well aware that mdtar, 
which is the same as mater^ had not only the meaning 
of maker, but was also used as a masculine. This 
might have convinced him that pitar or pater had the 
same meaning, and that the two words were conse- 
quently one and the same. 

But that father and mother may be expressed by the 
same word is shown.by Donnegan xxnAsx phud, who refers 
to Aristophanes as employing jo>J««a* in this double sense. 

When showing how the jow of pater is reducible to oi, 
a name of the sun, I forgot to observe, that when only 
its is dropped, we have in the pi which remains, a 
name of the Deity, for it is the\radical part ot piv^ 
(pious) y -whlcAi means godly; and ihis idea must have 

8 "Chips from a German Workshop," vi^ ii. pp. 22—24. 
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been named after Qod. Hence, Godfrey Higgins, as the 
reader may recollect, when remarking that the definite 
article happens to be the name of the Deity in several 
languages, mentions, among the rest, the Coptic article 
Pi, as having these two meanings. Hence the people 
that first used the adjective pious, must have had Pi as 
the name of their God, and so must this word have been 
a name of . the sun also, which was, with all men, the 
first object of Divine worship. 

Though I have already shown author to be, when 
its initial vowel is aspirated, equal to f author, that is, 
father 'y and though I have also shown that its Latin 
equivalent auctor is, and still by means of the aspirate 
before its initial vowel, equal \o factor, literally /ba^-or y 
I wish to draw the reader's attention to this important 
word author once more. And why so? For the sole 
purpose of showing to philologiste how much they stand 
in need of the principles by which I am guided, when 
tracing words to their earliest meanings. Now what is, 
according to M. Littr^, the original meaning? It is 
augere and ojas, ojas being a Sanskrit word which, he 
tells us, mGBXi& force, that is, strength. 

Now, if M. Littr^ knew that initial vowels may or 
may not be aspirated, he would have seen that author, 
which happens to be one of the forms he gives for auteur, 
cannot differ from f author, and this he would see at a 
glance cannot differ from father. And stiU by applying^ 
the same rule, he would see that auctor, the Latin of 
author, was equal \of auctor, which, by applying the rule, 
that a single vowel is equal to a combination of vowels, 
cannot differ bom factor, and 2k factor is like 2l father and 
an author, a maker; and this te would confirm by 
applying the rule which says, that two consonants have 
often a vowel understood between them ; as . this rule 
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' would bring factor equal to faciUofy which is literally a 
maker y as facit (he makes) serves to show. But as the 
aspirate or any of its substitutes may, when found 
necessary, be removed from initial vowels, it follows that 
^Q factor olifacit^Ty is the same as actor when its /^ is 
dropped. And is not an actor one who act9, one who, 
like 2k father or an author , does something ? And what he 
does is an act, and he is its author y its docTy its maker. 

Now, if I stood in need of some very respectable 
authority to support what I do here so positively advance, 
namely, that an author is an actor y I have just found 
this Tery respectable authority. And who is it, the 
reader asks, because wishing to know if he can equal 
M. Littr^ ? To which I answer, that my authority is, in 
all respects, as great a man as M. Littr^ ; and he is so for 
this simple reason, that my authority is M. Littre himself. 
Thus the third on the list of the several different forms 
and synonyms of the word author given in his dictionary, 
is the word actor itself, just as it is written in Latin. 
Yet in the face of this overwhelming proof given by 
himself against himself, his derivation of auteur is 
^^ Italian autorcy de VauctorenHy augerCy accroitrCy radical 
Sanskrit, ojas, force" But what relationship can M. 
Littre find between the idea expressed by author y and one 
signifying either increase or strength ? However a man 
might increasCy or however strong he might be, neither of 
these attributes would imply that he was, in any sense 
of the word, an author. But why does M. Littr6 make 
such mistakes, and with which his fine dictionary 
abounds ? Because he does not know any more than his 
correspondent, M. Max Miiller, or any one else, how 
man first acquired the use of speech, and how, from the 
knowledge thence derived, he learned to express his 
ideas. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

DISCOVERY OP THE PRIMARY SIGNIPICATION OP DAUGHTER 
AND SON, WITH SEVERAL OTHER ETYMOLOGIES. 

The first meaning attached to the word daughter haa 
been long since as completely forgotten as that oi father j 
genitofy author y and actor. For the present I wish to 
notice this word under one of these forms : duhitar in 
Sanskrit; dauthar, in Gothic; daughter, in English; 
tochter, in German ; and thugater in Greek. In these 
we have but so many variations of the sanie word, so 
that to account for any one of them is to account for 
them all. Let us now hear what M. Max Miiller has 
to say of not only the Greek of daughter y but also of 
father and mother y of which, as we have already fully 
explained and shown, this very learned gentleman knew 
not the earliest meanings. These are his words : '^What 
should we know of the original meaning of Tra-ny/o, /tiy-nyp, 
and 6vydTr)p,il we were reduced to the knowledge of 
one language like Greek? But as soon as we trace 
these words to Sanskrit, their primary power was clearly 
indicated. 0. Miiller was one of the first to see and 
acknowledge that classical philology must surrender all 
etymological research to comparative philology, and that 
the origin of Greek words cannot be settled by a mere 
reference to Greek ^/^ 

This happens to be a great mistake, as I am now 

» ** Chips from a German Workshop," vol. ii. p. 74. 
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going to prove. But first it may be necessary to show 
what is, according to M. Max Muller's conviction, the 
original meaning of daughter, ''It is/^ he says, ''a 
name identically the same in all the dialects, except 
Latin, and yet Sanskrit alone could have preserved a 
consciousness of its appellative power. BuAitafy as Pro- 
fessor Lass^ was the first to show, is derived from duh, 
a root which in Sanskrit means to milk. It is perhaps 
connected with the Latin dficOy and the transition of 
meaning would be the same as between ^mA^i?, to draw, 
and trairej to milk. Now the name of milkmaid^ given 
to the daughter of the house, opens before our eyes a 
little idyll of the poetical and pastoral life of the early 
Aryans. One of the few things by which the daughter, 
before she was married, might make herself useful, in a 
Nomadic household, was the milking of the cattle, and 
it discloses a kind of delicacy and humour, even- in the 
rudest state of society, if we imagine a fether calling 
his daughter his little milkmaid, rather than mta, his 
legotteriy or filia, the suckling. This meaning, however, 
must have been forgotten long before the Aryans 
separated. Duhita/r was then no longer a nickname, but 
it had become a technical term, or, so to say, the proper 
name of daughter^," 

We thus see that M. Max Miiller is supported in 
his etymology of duhitar, Sanskrit of daughterly by his 
countrymen, 0. Miiller and Professor Lassen, He allows 
us to understand that it is only by referring to Sans- 
krit, and not by any means to Greek, that the original 
meaning of this word can be discovered. Let us now 
see how far this is true, by beginning, with his own lan- 
guage and finishing with G^eek. 

1 ** Chips from a German Workshop," voL ii. pp. 25, 26. 
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The toch^ or radical part of tochter^ cannot differ from 
iok^ ch and k being a very common interchange^ as we«ee 
by comparing speech and breach with apeak and break. 
Now the tok thus obtained, and which cannot differ from 
the toeh of ibchter^ is the radical part of toko% in Greek, 
and which takes these other two forms, tekos and teknon,. 
And what do they mean ? The two first mean a child 
or any thing begotten,^ and the last is thus explained 
by Donnegan : "A child, son, or daughter" And for 
the verbal form of these three words, I am referred 
to teko^ an assumed form of tikid^ which means to 
beget. Now had the word tikto been written tukto or 
thugtOy to both of which forms it is precisely equal, no 
German would have ever imagined that it was absolutely 
necessary for discovering the meaning of daughter ^ to 
go to a language so very little known as Sanskrit — even 
among the learned themselves. And still less would 
they have imagined tha:t such a word must in the begin- 
ning hav^ meant a milkmaid^ for it signifies only one 
begotten^y male or female, and its meaning alludes no 
more to the milking of cows than it does to the knitting 
of stockings or to the carding of wool. But this mis- 
take has suggested the fragment of a nice little idyll; 
and I am sure that every young poet and poetess will 
regret that M. Max Miiller's etymology of daughter or 
duhitar, is not true. That idea of calling a newborn 
infant a milkmaid is so very fanciful, and also so deli- 
cately humorous, as M. Max Miiller allows us, I think, 
to understand. 

But we should be always on, our guard against fanci- 
ful ideas when tracing words to their original sources. 
I could myself, perhaps, give M. Max Miiller stronger 
proof than he himself has given^ that a daughter means 
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a milkmaid. Thus the tliug of thugater cannot differ 
from dug, any more than burthen can from burden; and 
a dug is the teat of a cow; so that a female baby might 
very well — according to this absurd notion — be called 
a dugger or duggist^ from being obliged while milking a 
cow, to handle its dugs. And though this etymology 
would be very faulty, yet, in my humble opinion, M. 
Max Miiller's is not less so. 

But why do I not allow myself, in my etymologies, 
to be led astray by fanciful notions? Because I have 
been so led too many times already, so that I am now 
doubly on my guard against every etymology bearing in 
the slightest degree the appearance of fancy. And then 
I have the advantage of certain fixed principles unknown 
to my predecessors, by which I am constantly checked 
and kept within rational limits whenever on the verge of 
going wrong. 

It is thus shown that duitar or thugater, which words 
are, in M. Max Miiller's opinion, identically the same, 
means a daughter and nothing more. But after what 
was a daughter called ? After her parents ; that is, after 
her father and mother, which, as already shown, have 
each the single meaning of maker, an idea called after 
the hand, that member with which things are made. 
But was not such a word as tokos, for instance, called 
after teko, the elder form of tiktdy to beget ? I should say 
so if I could suppose that verbs were first invented, and 
nouns afterwards ; but my conviction is that man must 
have first given names to things, and that he then used 
those names verbally. Hence, the tek of tekb, or the tik 
of tikto must have been once a name meaning ^^ih&tfather 
or mother, or both. But how is this to be proved ? By 
first asking if there can be any difierence between the 
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radical parts of the Greek thugater {Bvydrrjp) and its 
Sanskrit duitar; that is, between thug and duh? To 
which the answer must be, There can be no difference 
whatever. And if the g of thug^ and the A of duh were 
replaced by any other two consonants, these radical parts 
would be still precisely equal to each other. When we 
therefore leave out the g and the A of thug and duh, we 
shall have in what remains, that is, in thu and du, the 
roots of thugater and duitar; and these roots are as equal 
to each other as the th of burthen is to the d of burden; 
and the th of the one and the d of the other might be 
replaced by any two signs in the alphabet without 
causing (except conventionally) the least difference in 
meaning. Thus I learn from M. Max Miiller^ that the 
Sanskrit word stt means to beget ; but the phu of the 
Greek (f>v(o means also to beget; and neither su nor phu 
can differ from the roots thu and du of thugater and 
duitar, which shows that these two words for daughter 
have merely the meaning of the begotten; but they are 
conventionally feminine. And as one of these roots, 
nsmelj, phu, does not differ from the pu of the Latin 
puer, we see that either of them — ^for they are equal to 
each other — ^might as well mean a son as a daughter, the 
idea expressed by the word begotten being the only 
sense in which they must have been first taken, whether 
male or female. 

Why now do these several roots, if they be all one 
and the same, begin with different consonants, and 
compound signs, such as th axiiph ? Because these con- 
sonants and compound signs, have, I feel convinced, 
grown out of the aspirate A. Thus such a root as thn 
must have once been U, then hu, after which the most 

' " Chips from a Gcnx)an Workshop," vol. ii. p. 30. 
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probable change was by means of the digamma; whence 
fu or phu, then thu, and at later periods, tUy duy and m. 
Every one knows that there is, perhaps, no interchange 
in Greek more freqnent than t and 5; and that d and S 
do also interchange is shown by such words as /SoSo? 
and oahrj being the same as ^aaos and oafji/ri. 

But how are we to account for several of the roots just 
noticed being pcrsonal^pronouns ? Witness ««^ and tu in 
Greek and Latin; fhu in Saxon; du in German, Swedish 
and Danish ; all of which being represented in English 
by thou. The identity here referred to is explained by 
what was shown farther back j namely, that such pro- 
nouns as /, thoUy he, %he, and it, in English, as well as 
their corresponding forms in all languages, do not diflPer 
from one another save conventionally, and that <each of 
them means a being, literally an existence, and nothing 
more; and for this reason, all such words do not differ 
in meaning from the verb to he. 

I learn from M. Max Mxiller^ that a Sanskrit word for 
son is putra; of which the radical part, jow^r,.f»nnot 
differ from patr any more than further can iroxxi feather ; 
ajii patr is, when the vowel here due between f and T is 
supplied, the same as pater, and this is but another form 
otpitar, Sanskrit of father. But where is the necessity 
for this analysis of a Sanskrit word for son ? It is but 
to confirm still more what has, perhaps, been already 
sufficiently proved — that a son obtained the 'same name 
as his father from his having been called after him. 
M. Max Miiller, when referring to this Sanskrit word for 
son, says, that it '^ is of doubtfid origin, probably of 
considerable antiquity, as it is shared by the Celtic 
branch (Bret, jocw^^, hoy ; paoi/rez, girl)\ the Latin jower 
« " Chips from a German Workshop," voL iL p. 30. 
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is supposed to be derived from the same root/' To tbis 
statement M. Max Miiller migbt have added^ if be knew 
it, tbat tbe Sanskrit of y^^A^r {pitar) is also derived from 
the same root, and that it does not differ from jautra 
(Sanskrit of 8on)^ nor even from paotreZy a gvrl^ save 
conventionally. 

In one of the roots above noticed, namely, in tbe j»Aa 
of the Greek ^i;©, to he^ty we see a form nowise different 
from phay pay ox fa ; that is, from thejoa oi pater {iranjp), 
in l)oth Greek and Latin, and the fa ot fat Aer, And 
when (f>vw takes its substantive form, it becomes pAutor 
{i^vTop)y and it is then thus explained by Donnegan : 
''one who engenders or produces; a generator; 2^ father!^ 
We thus see that the phu of phud might as well mean 
a 9on as 2: father y since it cannot differ froni the pu of 
puety Latin of ^on. And another proof of this is afforded 
by geneter {yevariip) ; which is allowed to be the same as 
genetes {yevirrfs:), and the meaning of the latter is, 
according to Donnegan and every one else, " sl father — a 
^on/^ And against this fact — that the parent and the 
child have had in the beginning the same name — there 
should be no contending ; for it is admitted by men who 
had no knowledge of the principles of the twofold dis- 
covery to which I lay claim. But even facts, I shall be 
told, are seldom suflScient to convince such persons as 
have for a long period of their lives imbibed false notions 
respecting no matter what belief, whether religious or 
scientific. And that the same word must, as we have 
seen, mean father as well as mother y is also admitted by 
Donnegan, ^who, under ^uw, gives (f>v(ra^y on the autho- 
rity of Ariejtophanes, as meaning ^ sl father, also a mother y 
both parents included.''' 

How easily all this can be understood when we admit 
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what every one can conceive, namely, tliat the words 
father and mother have each the meaning of makers and 
that the names of their children have, because called 
after their parents, been made to signify what is made. 

But there is still, besides pui/ra, another word in 
Sanskrit for ion^ namely, ^inn^ which M. Max Miiller 
derives &om su to heget; and this is no mistake. But 
there is a root of this root, and which is U. How then 
are we to account for the % f By making it represent, 
as usual in such cases, the aspirate It. The now obsolete 
form of 1/409 (a sovC) namely, 1/^9, is, therefore, very correct ; 
for as its aspirate may be represented by 5 or by the 
digamma (f), its root is equal to both 9u and fu, in the 
latter of which we have the 61; of. ^v© j and as the 
representative of the aspirate h is never to be regarded 
as belonging to the root of a word, it follows that ^ito 
is for VQ). But as ^va> when reduced to v(o means to wet 
or to make wet, and is radically the same as iJSwp, water, 
we want to know why a word meaning to beget should 
be equal, when radically considered, to one significant of 
water. I have already had occasion to show, even several 
; times, that water has, like bread, been called after that 
\ which it serves to support, namely, life; and as to 
beget means to give life, we thus account for two words 
so opposite in meaning as to beget and to wet being, when 
closely examined, exactly alike. And as the wo of 
av<o is still equal to the van of ^uo), to beget, and to 
v(o to wety it cannot be regarded as a different word, 
though it means to shake. But as to shake implies 
motion, and consequently life or existence, we can thus 
account for such an idea having been expressed not 
differently from either <f>vfo or vto. Now, though philo- 
logists were to find out, as they probably might, the 
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radical identity of ^u©, v©, and <7i5g), they could not, 
however, without the help of those principles which have 
grown out of the discovery of man^s first word, ever 
account for three ideas so dissimilar having been signi- 
fied by the same word. I am here reminded of what we 
saw farther back, namely, that voter is the German of 
father y and the Danish of water; nor can vater differ 
ivoT[i father ot pater. K we now return to the Sanskrit 
8U (to beget) J we perceive, on giving the nasal sound to 
its Uy that it is the same as sun, and consequently as 
son, which is confirmed by M. Max Miiller, who admits 
that sunu is the Sanskrit of souy and that in the Gothic 
and Lithuanian languages it is written sunus. But this 
authority mistakes when he asserts, as he does, that su 
was a verb when the original of sunu; for as a son was 
called after his father, su must have first served as a 
noun, and afterwards as a verb. And su did not then 
differ in meaning from the pa oi pater ^ nor from the ^u 
of (pvTop, noticed above, and shown to have for one of its 
meanings that oi father. 

When we now observe that the a oi pa and the U of 
the ^v of ^UQ) are not only equal to each other, but, as 
we have often seen, to oi also, we discover that thejoz^ 
oipuer is the same Sispoi; and this is confirmed by the 
Greek poir {irmp), which is allowed to be its original. 
And this affords further proof that a son was called 
after his father. And as the poi of the Greek *n'mpy 
cannot, from the common interchange of h and p, differ 
from boiy we thus discover our word boy. But in the 

• 

Greek poir we see something else. When its and I 

coalesce, making d, it v&par^ that is, bary and this is the 

Hebrew of son or boy. Par is also the radical part of 

pario to beget, and of j^arens or parent. Nor can either 

Bb 
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bar or par differ from the Hebrew bra, which means to 
create y make, or form. Let us also observe that as boi is 
equal to ba, so is ba, when read from right to left, the 
same as ab, Hebrew of father s^ and in which, as well as 
in am, Hebrew of mother, we see both pa and m^i, that 
is, papa and mamma. 

When we now call to mind ^d^i parent means a maker, 
because named from the hand, it is reasonable to suppose, 
since its radical part par has, with its other meanings, 
that of by^, that this idea also is to be traced to the hand. 
Hence, when we say, '' cela a ^te fait joar moi,'' the literal 
meaning is, ^ that has been done hand me /' that is, the 
hand belonging to me did it. And when* by implies 
proximity, as in sit by me, the meaning is M at the hand 
to me; that is> at the hand belonging to me» This too 
is confirmed by prh being the radical part of present; 
since to- be present is to be at hand.. And to present a 
thing to any one is to hand it to him. Hence, the 
Latin of the no\m present, that is, munns, cannot differ 
from manus. But \{ present means being at hand, absent, 
I may be told, should mean being from hand. And no 
doubt the idea of absence- might be so expressed very 
well ; but it happens to be signified by the preposition 
from and the verb to be. Thus aisfum wrbe is, literally, 
I am from town. 

By thus tracing words to their primary source, we 
account for those equal as to form having sometimes very 
different meanings. Thus by, when implying proximity, 
cannot, as a vowel may come between 6 and y, differ 
from boy. But as the idea boy was, as we have seen, 
named after father, and as father, as we have also seen, 
means a maker, and that such too is the meaning of 
hand, we cannot be at a loss to know why by and boy are 
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equal to each other in form though so different in 
meaning ; for if boy can^ because called after father^ 
that is, maker y be traced to the idea handy even so can by 
be traced to .the same source ; for if I say, *^ My friend 
stood by" it is as if I were to say, " My friend stood 
present ;" that is, stood at hand. 

The elder form of boyy that is, boi, suggests another 
etymology. When the and I of this word coalesce, 
producing a, boi becomes ba^ in which we see the ba of 
both baby and babe; so that each of these words seems to 
be a diminutive of boyy and to have first been boi-y or 
boy-eey when it must have meant a very little child of 
either sex. There are many words of which the sense is 
lessened by the addition of y. Thus watery is less than 
water, just as milky is less than milk. But, judging by 
the sound, we should say that y, when signifying a 
diminutive, must have first been ee, which, as it re- 
presents the sound given to I in at least many languages, 
and as this letter means oney and is consequently the 
least of numbers, it would seem for this reason, as well 
as for its very slender sound, to have been adopted for 
the purpose of signifying a diminutive. Hence it is that 
in French an idta (which is the name of the Greek I) 
means the least conceivable portion of any thing. 

According to this etymology of baby, it must have first 
been boi-ee; its ee being for ly and I for one (I), the least 
of numbers. Bat how are we to account for the second 
b of baby ? By aspirating the eey and by then changing 
the aspirate for any one of its substitutes that will make 
sense of ee. Thus when we write ba-fee for ba-hee, we 
get no sense ; nor do we when we change y for ^; but 
when, instead of X) we try Wy we get a very significant 
word, namely, wee. Hence, a wee boy means in English 

Bb 2 
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a very little hoy. And when we now make W take its 
form of B, as we do when instead of the name Will we 
use Bill^ we shall have bee instead of wee^ and conse- 
quently ha-hee instead of ha-ee. This .etymology is 
confirmed by the German hube^ which is evidently the 
same word, though meaning a hoy and not a babe or 
a baby. 

Bebein French is still the same word; and in order to 
conceive how this can be, it will be only necessary to bear 
in mind what has been shown above ; namely, that boi is 
equal to poi, and poi to the j»w of the Jj&Hd. puer; for as 6 
is equal to 0, and as has t understood, there can be no 
difference between the ha of baby and the first be of the 
French bebe. But how are we to account for the second 
be of bebe? By recollecting what has been also shown 
above; namely, that it must have come from a word 
meaning one, and from one being the least of numbers, 
that b^ must have been made to serv^ as a diminutive. 
Hence, the German wenig, which is significant of 
littleness, becomes, when its W (here, as above, a sub- 
stitute for the aspirate) is dropped, enig, of which the 
root en is for ein, and ein is the German of one, 
English philologists derive wee from wenig, and these 
words are, it is true, radically the same; but we are 
not told what their primary signification may be : there 
is no hint given that in the beginning either word stood 
for one. 

M. Littre derives the Greek idta from the Phoenician 
iod, which is also for I ; but this iod is to be found both 
in French and English. Thus when we drop the I of 
iod we get od, now written odd, and an odd person is a 
singular person ; that is, he is one person out of many, 
so that unity is still implied. And as the iod here 
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mentioned is the lot of iotay we thus see that od is the 
same as oty and that this form of iod or of lot must 
mean also OTiCy and consequently signify littleness. 
Hence, hallot is the diminutive of hall. But this ending 
(pt) takes in English the form ety its having been 
changed for £,; witness river and rivulet y labour and 
tabouret, flower and floweret, with many others. This 
ending is also very common in French ; witness hist ire 
and histoiretteyfille v^TiAfillette, soufflet and souffiette, &c. 
Now as the idea one may be signified in several ways, it 
follows that the English et and the French ette might 
have been represented difierently ; witness only eaglH in 
English being eaglon in French, and tabouret being also 
tamborine : the ine of the latter being for one, or for a 
form of equal value, such as the German ein, or un or 
une in French. And when any of those endings serve 
to signify the feminine gender, the meaning of diminu- 
tiveness is still implied, the female of all animals having 
been ever considered less than the male. 

In Saxon the words for son and daughter call for a 
few more observations. In this language the verb magan 
means to be able ; that is, to have power y to have might. 
And as 'its radical part mag is also the radical part of the 
Latin magnuSy we see that the latter idea — that of 
greatness — has been also expressed by a word meaning 
power or mighty But these two inflections of magan, 
namely, mag and miht, bear no resemblance, I may be 
told, to sunUy which is the Saxon of son. But let me 
consult Bosworth, and see if I can find any forms 
resembling mac or mag. I do. "Witness maga (of which 
the radical part is mag), having for two of its meanings 
son and powerful ; that is, son and mighty. Two other 
names for son in this language is maeg and maega, 
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which is radically the same as mac in Irish and Gaelic. 
And that the sun was with this people revered as God, 
is sufficiently proved by our Sunday, to which we now 
assign the meaning of the Lord^s day. 

Let us now see if any of those words meaning a son 
may also mean a daughter. The first I find is mcRgCj 
which is explained a kinswoman, a daughter. Nor can 
this mcege differ from mag, which is the present tense 
of might, as we have seen; so that, as the mag of 
magan means both son and powerful, or mighty, even 
so does the word for daughter. Another word for 
daughter is mcegth (that is, the mag), and of which the 
three first meanings given by Bosworth are these : '' a 
maid, virgin, daughter/' And another of its meanings 
is power; thsbt ib, might. 

And what do I now perceive in this word power, so 
often given with words for son and daughter? It is 
nothing but another form of the old Greek word JO^^r, a 
son. But why should this be? Because a son has, 
from having been called after his father (a maker), 
obtained a name equal to one of the titles of the sun, 
which is also that of artificer or maher^. And this 
circumstance of the same words meaning not only son 
and daughter but power, also were sufficient to prove 
their identity ; I mean the identity in meaning of son, 
and daughter. 

But as both son and daughter have each the meaning 
of maker, from having been called after their parents; 
and as the idea of making is to be traced to the hand, 
and from the hand to the sun, whence this idea named 
maker first came, it follows that what we call power 
should be also a word for the hand, as well as for son and 

^ See AnacalypoB, p. 687. 
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daughter y and consequently for the supposed maker of all 
nature — ^the %un. And the word power has these different 
meanings^ as I am now going to show ; and by doing so, 
I shall be obliged to make two or three rather important 
etymologies, and such as no philologist has hitherto 
suspected. As the of power has % (as usual) under- 
stood, and as and I make % it follows that W\Qpow of 
power is equal to paw^ and a paw is a hand, the hand of 
the leg, conventionally the foot of a beast, and its hand 
also. We are therefore to regard the W of paw as tty 
and this accounts for the French iormpaUe^ anciently 
written pate. As paty radical part of pate or patte^ is 
equal to pot, the I of the <l being dropped, we thus obtain 
iiiepot oipotentia, and so discover that ^Qpow oi power 
and the pot of poteniia make but one word. And that 
the t of these forms might as well be d is shown by 
potere, the Italian of power, being also podere. It is 
even shown by the Yr&tKAi pouvoir being slso puissance, 
that both t and a might be replaced by S, and which is 
further confirmed by the Latin posse, to have power, to 
he able. 

In the Saxon oifoot, that is, fot, we have, from the 

equality of ^ andj^ still the same word. And 2i&paw or 

jpatte is in Flemish poot, this, for the same reason, cannot 

differ bom. foot. Now, from the foot being, I say, the 

hand of the leg, it is consequently but another word for 

hand, and it may, for this reason, be significant of 

might or power. Hence, the pod of podos, genitive of 

pons, Greek of foot, is the pod of the Italian podere, 

power. Nor can thisjt?^?^^ differ from pais {7rdl<;), which 

in Greek means both a son and a daughter. And when 

we compare the genitives of the two words (witness 

podos ajidpaidos), the resemblance becomes more apparent. 
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And as anciently the T was changed for S at the end of 
Greek words, pais (Tra??), a %on or daughter^ may be 
regarded as equal to poir {irmp), which has in this 
language the same meaning. Nor let us forget that 
pdir {irmp) is the same as power, for this will serve to 
show that pais (Trot?) cannot differ from the puis of 
puissance^ which has also in French the meaning o( power. 

I need scarcely observe that in the pot of potentia and 
the pat oipatte [paw) we have the pat of pater, and the 
/atk oi father; because all this is, according to our 
principles, self-evident, as every one must perceive*. 

There is another word for daughter in Saxon besides 
those we have seen. I am surprised that M. Max 
Miiller did not class it with those which are identically 
the same as duhitar in Sanskrit. This Saxon word for 
daugliter'is dohtor, which, as tt is equal to t, and ll to ch, 
cannot differ from the German techtor. Now, as daxH/hier 
in English is but a different form of all those to which 
I refer, let us see if it can be shown to have the meaning 
of power, like its other Saxon representatives. In its 
radical part daught we need only change its Cb for 0, and 
we get dought ; and this is the radical part of doughty, 
which, when in use, xn&Si^a^ powerful, as every one knows. 
And this is confirmed by the Saxon of doughty, that is, 
dohiig, of which the radical part doh is also the radical 
part of dohtor; that is, as Jl is equal to ch, dochtor. 
But this, I shall be told, is the same as doctor, and that 

*» As the pat of pater means, when a verb, to strike gently, and as 
the hand or the fingers are for so doing employed, this affords addi- 
tional proof that, such a word is traceable to the source to which we 
liave shown it to belong. If we read pat from right to left, the mean- 
ing will be still the same — that of striking gently with the hand or the 
fingers. 
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the primitive meaning of such a word is the learned or 
wise one ; whence doctuSy in Latin. And so it ought to 
be, for all these words are at last traceable to a title of 
the sun, and this object, from being thought to have been 
the author of all things, was called the wise one, and 
which is the meaning, according to the learned, assigned 
to the name of Buddha; who was, it is now allowed, once 
worshipped as the sun. But how is such a word as the 
dought of doughty to be traced to a word meaning the 
hand? By remarking that its ou cannot differ from oi^ 
and that dought is consequently equal to doight, in which 
it is not difficult to perceive doigt (French of finger), and 
the digit of its Latin form digitus. And a finger has 
been called after the hand, and both words have for this 
reason been used indifferently. 

But how does it happen, I may be asked, that the sun, 
which is the same in both Saxon and English, and 
nowise different from son, as is shown by its form in 
other languages, is so very unlike the word hand ? In 
order to discover the cause, we should remember that its 
very earliest form was 0, and then oi ; and that from 
having received the nasal sound, it became both on and 
orrby and each of these has been a well-known name of the 
sun, as shown, farther back. Now how did on become 
son ? By its having first taken the aspirate A, and then 
by this aspirate having been replaced by 5, which, as 
already shown, has often happened. But before the 
aspirate was changed for S, on must have been hon^ 
which is the radical part of the Saxon hond^ written also 
hand, as in English. Hence, as son has grown out of 
hon, it follows that the latter is the elder of the 
two. 

Let us now confirm this account of the origin of son. 
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by noticing sol^ This word must have first been oly and 
then holy and then, by the aspirate becoming S, soL 
This ol is also equal to both al and el, which were, as 
Parkhurst testifies, names not only of the true God, but 
also of the sun ; and when such a form as el took the 
aspirate it became hel, which is the radical part of Aelios, 
Greek of sun; and when the aspirate of Ml was changed 
for Sy Ml became sel^ which is the radical part of selene, 
Greek of moon; so that Mlios and selene are, we may 
say, the same word, since they do not differ from each 
other but by their endings. Hence we may suppose, with 
tolerable safety, that selene has been named after 
Mlios. 

But the aspirate has been also often replaced by 6, so 
that Al or El has become Bal or Bel, and even Bol, 
which are well-known names of the sun. Now, when 
on was hon, as shown above, it became hon, on its 
aspirate being replaced by 6, and this idea was called 
after God, and God also was a name of the sun, as we 
have seen. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

ETYMOLOGY OF BROTHBE AND SISTEU, ETC. 

Having said so much about father and mother, son and 
daughter, may I not attempt the explanation of brother 
and sister? In Sanskrit the words for brother and sister 
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are^ according to M, Max Miiller, bhrdtar and ^asar. And 
of these two words he says, ^' The original meaning of 
bhrdtar seems to me to have been he who carries or 
assists ; of svasar, she who pleases or consoles — svasti 
meaning in Sanskrit, ^oy or happiness^ /* 

When endeavouring to discover the original of a word, 
we should begin by looking out for its earliest form, 
which, unless it be a word composed of several others, 
is generally its root; and this, when found, should be 
considered as having the meaning of the whole word. 
If we take bArat as the radical part of bhrdtar y we see 
at a glance that it means boy or son. And is not a 
brother a son ? And if this be granted, it follows that 
it must have the same meaning as the one given to 
father, after which son has been called, as we have 
shown. But according to M. Max Miiller, it may signify 
one who carries or assists. And if it has the meaning 
of son^ it may also mean carrying or assisting y for these 
ideas are traceable to the hand, and the hand is not only 
a maker — whence the meaning of \iO^ father and ^ow— 
but it is also that which carries or assists, as well as that 
which tahes and gives y not to mention a great many other 
different meanings, as we have seen. Hence if we find 
two words in a language very like each other in form, 
we are not to suppose that either of them was derived 
from the other. .When we come to such a conclusion, 
the agreement in sense between every two such words 
must be very close. It seems more reasonable to sup- 
pose that a brother (who is really a son) should be called 
a Sony than one who carries or assists. We have taken 
the bhrat of bhrdtar as its radical part, and as meaning 
as much as the whole word ; and that this was no mis- 
'< Chips from a German Workshop," vol. il. p. 25. 
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take is shown by the Slavonic language, in which brother 
or bhrdtar is, without an additional suffix, expressed 
by this word brat itself; that is, according to M. Max 
Miiller, who shows that it is so written in some seven 
or eight different languages. 

Parkhurst, in his Hebrew Lexicon, suggests that a 
son {bar) may be the old English word bern or bam (also 
a son) J and that such too maybe the word im^; the very 
word which means a brother in the Slavonic language, 
and is radically the same in some seven or eight other 
languages. 

But if brother or bhrdtar means a sony it follows — 
since a son was called after his father, and since the 
earliest form we have of the latter was fa, or, which is 
the same thing, joa — ^that the earliest form of brother or 
bhrdtar must be also equal \jofa or pa, and this would 
reduce the word bor, bhrdtar y or brother y to ba, which is 
equal \jo pa or fa. But this reduction may be made still 
less, and for this reason : I perceive that words begin- 
ning with hyf, V,py TTly or S, are generally indebted for 
these signs to the aspirate A, which, when it does not 
itself remain, is generally replaced by one of them. 
Now supposing that the h of the reduced form of brother 
or bhrdtar — that is ba — ^is only a representative of 1l ; it 
follows that ba must have once been hay and have then 
meant as much as the entire word, brother or bhrdtar y 
does at present. And this analysis is so likely to be cor- 
rect, that ha (but read from right to left) is the. Hebrew 
of brother, I do not mean to say that our word brother y 
or any other of its seven or eight different forms, is de- 
rived from the Hebrew ha or ah; but what I do mean 
is this, that, notwithstanding their difference in form, 
they are* radically the same. 
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M. Renan alludes somewhere in his work on the 
Origin of Language (but I cannot now find the place), to 
the wide difierence in form between the Hebrew of brother 
{ah) and I think bhrat orfrat. But he does not attempt 
to account for the origin of either word. And this 
accords with his system of language, if that which is 
no system may be so called. 

As to the ending of the word brother, or any of its 
other forms, it is to be accounted for just as we have 
accounted for the ending of the Greek thugater; that is, 
we are to consider it as a compound pronominal article 
fallen behind its noun. 

Let us now endeavour to trace svasar (Sanskrit of 
sister) to its original meaning. M. Max Miiller sup- 
poses it to mean " she who pleases or consoles — svasti 
meaning, in Sanskrit, joy or happiness" Neither the S 
nor the V of svasar should be regarded as belonging to 
the root of this word. It must have first been asar, 
when the V was obtained from the d by which it is 
followed having been aspirated, and the aspirate having 
been replaced by the V, as it often is. The V in Sans- 
krit is, it would seem, the same as W; and hence it is 
that, like this sign, it is here preceded by 5, there being 
a euphonic tendency to sound S before W. In the svas 
of svas2ix, Sanskrit of sister, and the sweos of its Saxon 
form sweosi^r, and the schwes of the German schwe^x, 
we have — but slightly difierent in form — the same radi- 
cal part of each of the three words ; and such too is the 
sor of sorox in Latin, the French word scBur, and to which 
we may add the sis of sis\j&t, not to mention the sor of 
*(;rella, or sur of su^yrz, in Italian. Here every word for 
sister, with the exception of the French sodur, has a 
^ pronominal article fallen behind it^ the precise meaning 



\ 
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of which is shown by the ella of the Italian eorella, 
from which none of the other endings can differ in 
meaning though they do in form ; and every one knows 
the meaning of etla. When we do, therefore, remove 
these endings, and also the prefixes (all of which have 
grown out of the aspirate), we shall have, in what 
remains, the root of each word. Thus in the Sanskrit 
sv^war, we shall have 09; in the Saxon sweo^ter, 08 ; ea 
in the German sehw^^ter; or in the Latin soror; omr 
in the French ^(Bur ; is in si^er, and or and iwr in the 
Italian sorella and mLor2L. 

When we now recollect that every vowel, or combina- 
tion of vowels> preceding a consonant, constitutes a root, 
and that all the roots of a language are, like all its 
letters, equal to one another, and that the sole difference 
in meaning between them is but conventional j it follows 
that the Hebrew word ah^ which is a root, and means 
brother y cannot differ from any of the roots of the words 
meaning sister. According to Parkhurst, this word ah 
means, when written aht or ahut, a sister, from which 
we may infer that the t or ut with which it ends is for 
indicating the sex. This authority does not therefore 
mistake when he makes the two words for brother and 
sister have the same root '. 

Let us now see how sister is expressed in Saxon. It 
is by mage ; and this word is equal to maga, which is in 
this language one of the words for son, as we have 
already shown ; so that the literal meaning of mage, or 
sister, is 2i female son ; in other words, a daughter. But 
what is the Saxon of brother ? It is brothor, bruthor, or 
brether, according to Bosworth ; so that its radical part 
bro, bru, or bre, is also the same as bar in Hebrew, that 

f Lez,, p. a , 
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is, son ; and alsa the Bame as bem and ham in Old Eng- 
lish, as well as brat, which is brother in Slavonic^ And 
here be it observed that as the Hebrew bar (a son) oan- 
not differ from the Hebrew bra to make or create, neither 
can the mag of maga, a son, nor the mag of mage, a sister, 
differ from the muc of macian, to make or create, in Saxon. 
Another word in this language, which is precisely equal 
to those meaning son and sister is mcege, and this word 
means daughter. Mo&gth is another form oi it, differing 
only by the article {th or the at the end), and the three 
first meanings given of it by Bosworth are these: ^'A 
maid, virgin, daughter/^ 

But the ideas brother and sister are not signified in all 
languages alike. In Greek the words for brother and 
sister are aSeX^o? and oScX^, and their literal meaning 
is, same womby a being a construction of afia [same), and 
delphos being for del/phus, womb. In Gaelic I find a word 
for brother, which serves to prove that the primary sig- 
nification of this idea is, as I have shown, that of son. 
The word is macsamhuil, which has the literal meaning 
of son-likeness, mac being for son and samhuiliov likeness. 
In m,ae, which is the Irish of son, it is easy to perceive 
the root of the Saxon macizsi, to make, as it is also of the 
German macheru We still see in this m>ae the root of 
the name of the Deity, referred. to thus by Bryant: 
^^ Macrai was a contraction for Macar-Ai, or the place 
of Macar, a title of the Deity */' 

Is it not now easier to conceive that men must, while 
language was yet in its infancy, have named brother and 
sister after son and daughter than after the fanciful 
ideas suggested by M. Max Muller, accordiug to whom 
the word brother is supposed to mean ^' one who carries 

s Analysis of Ancient Mythology, i. 67. 
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or assists'^ and the word dster to be for ''she who 
pleases or consoles.^^ 

I learn from M. Max Miiller that ma in Sanskrit 
means io fashion or make. This I knew before^ but not 
from an acquaintance with Sanskrit, of which I happen 
to be wholly ignorant; but from my own principles, which 
must in time to come serve the philologist more than a 
knowledge of fifty languages. But how could I learn, 
the reader may ask, by the use of my discovery or its 
principles, that such a word as ma means, when primarily 
considered, to make ? I learned it in the same way as 
I learned the primary signification oi pater , to which the 
reader may refer, if my etymology of the word be already 
forgotten. It is also easy to perceive that in pater and 
mater we have the same word, the difference between 
them in sex being only conventional; and which M. 
Max Miiller confirms when he admits that the Sanskrit 
of mother is sometimes masculine. 

It is further easy to perceive that as the d of ma is 
entitled to the nasal sound, this word cannot differ from 
the man of manus, nor from the mxi of m/ire in Greek, 
which is also as well as eheir, a word for the hand. 

But I shall be here most likely reminded that the 
English word m/irey the female of the horse and now 
meaning mother ^ is the Latin of sea; but this can be very 
easily accounted for. We have shown the sea to have 
been called after water, and water after life, and life afber 
its supposed creator or maker^ the sun. Hence from a 
word for the sea being thus traced up to the sun it is equal 
to a word for maker. We should further observe, that 
as the Sanskrit W is often represented in Latin by m^ wari 
being marcy there can be no difference between mater 
and watery though a mother was not called after water. 
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Now as a son has been named after his father, how 
does it happen that har^ Hebrew of son, has an T in it, 
and that ah [father) has none ? We should observe that 
the h of har does here but represent the aspirate A, which, 
from its not being a radical part of this word, should be 
left out, so that at alone remains ; and as ar is, like aby 
a rooty we should regard it as but a different form of ah, 
and as having, in all probability, often served as a name 
ior father. The par of pario and parens, and which is 
equal to bar, confirms this opinion, its root being also ar, 
and its^ being a representative of the aspirate h. And 
in bra and pra we have still the same word. While now 
bearing in mind that father and son have had the same 
name, because the son was called after his father, and 
that the father was like the sun, called a maker; we can 
easily account for the following from Higgins : " Pra 
in the Baly or Bali, the sacred language of Judia or 
Odiaa, the capital of the kingdom of Sion, signifies the 
8un and the great living God^j that is, the creator 
or former, giver of forms. From this has come Pra 
Ju'pati, or the Lord of mankind, which means father, 
ja, creator^. This Pm is evidently the Hebrew word N"J3 
bra, to create ox form, of the first verse of Genesis. It is 
singular that Parkhurst gives the verb N"I3 bra to create, 
but no noun for Creator. But though it may be lost 
now, it cannot be doubted that the verb must have had 
its correspondent noun. I have before observed that 
this word PR or be is said by Whiter always to mean 
Creator ^^ But here, with respect to bra, Higgins mis- 
takes ; the noun for N"ia bra is not lost j it is the same as 
1KD bar, Hebrew of son, of which the d has fallen behind 

La Loub^re, pp. 6, 7. ' Asiat. Res., vol. viii. p. 255. 

' Ana., vol. L p. 431. 

cc 
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its T; and we are assured that it was by His Son or the 
Word that God made the world. 

We have thus discovered an important type ; and it 
becomes more evident when we observe that iKn havy 
which means the %ony is the radical part of "»m dhr^ that 
is, dehaty which means the Word^. Hence, in very 
remote times the heathen was told, through language, that 
the Son was the Word, and that he was also the Creator, 
And as the h in Hebrew is, as well as in Greek and 
other languages, ofben changed for TKly it follows that the 
hat of debar cannot, when read from right to left, differ 
from ramy and this is confirmed by IDN amty in which 
we have the same three letters, and it means not only a 
iDordy but a lamb also^. Hence it is that the Son is 
frequently called the Lamb of God, Agnus Dei. In IDH 
amr it is also easy to perceive, when we read as above, 
prifuiy the Greek of word, for this form becomes, when 
its e is dropped, rhma. In debar when its non-radical 
part, that is, de, falls behind, bary it is equally easy 
to discover our bard; and as & is a common form of 
Wy bard is the same as wardy that is, word. But 
though a bard is one who deals in words, we are not to 
suppose that his name is to be thence derived. As bra, 
to createy is the same as bary which is the radical part of 
bardy we are obliged to admit that the name of the 
person so called does not differ in meaning from that of 
. poet, of which the Greek form TrotiyriJ? signifies a maker y 
a creator y an author y &c. We have also this meaning in 
mary which from the identity of Tlfl and h (compare K*1D 
mriayfaty with N>1D bria, which has the same meaning*) 
cannot differ from bary the son; and the rna of mar 

' Parkhurst, Lex., p. 104. * Ibid., p. 22. 

* Saunders^ fieb. Lex., p. 52. 
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signifies in Sanskrit to mahe or create^ and is allowed to 
be the root in this language of the word meaning mother. 
Hence, the same term may signify father y son^ and 
mother. This can be easily accounted for when we 
observe that father and mother have the same meaning, 
that of maker, and that the son has been called after his 
parents. This can be still more easily conceived by 
comparing such words as creator and creature^ which are 
clearly one and the same word, the slight difierence 
between them in form being only for the sake of dis- 
tinction. And it ought to be so, since the creature was 
made by the Creator. 

But if the sun was the creator, his name in English, 
Gothic, Saxon, German, Danish, and many other 
languages over the world, which are all radically the 
same word, bears, I may be told, no resemblance in 
form to either har^ bra^ or creator. But it should be 
remembered that all roots, however they may difier in 
appearance, are, like the letters of an alpha;bet, equal to 
one another. Hence there is no difference, except con- 
ventionally, between the un and on (which are the roots 
of the word for sun in the languages just mentioned), 
and any other root, such as ab, ac, ad, &c. The cause of 
so many names of the sun ending with U, or, which 
amounts to the same, with TKl, arises from the tendency . 
with many people to give the nasal sound to vowels. 
Hence, the first name of the sun, that is, O, became <?», 
iin, an, am, om, nm, &c. Thus, according to Bryant, 
^^ son, san, and zan have the same signification,'^ and 
are names of the sun. As to the S and Z of these 
words they do but replace the aspirate, so that on and an 
are the roots, and nowise different from the un of sun. 
Another well-known name of the sun was aun; and 

oc St 
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which is thus confirmed by the following : '^ On or Ann 
was the Egyptian title of the sun, whence the city of On 
was expressed by the Greeks Heliopolis^ ." How these 
names of the sun may vary while being still radically 
the same as on or un, we see by their being also 
written ^^Ain and Av€n\" 

Another very different form of these names, in which 
we see the nasal sound preserved, is Ham; that is, am 
with the aspirate. ^^ Ham was,'^ says Bryant, " esteemed 
the Zeus of Greece, and Jupiter of Latium. From 
Egypt his name and worship were brought into Greece, 
as indeed were the names of almost all the deities 
there worshipped. He being the Apollo of the East, 
was worshipped as the sun, and was also called Sham 
and Shem/^ Here the am and em of Sham and Shem, 
are the roots of these words, and the sh by which they 
are preceded does but represent the aspirate A. Hence, 
such persons as did not aspirate the initial vowel of 
each of these words must have used am and em as names 
of the sun. The sun is signified in Hebrew, not only 
by Al or El (which was also the name of the true God), 
but by Wty\D sm^ also ; we thus see that this Hebrew 
name is the Sham and Shem made here to represent the 
word Ham. Bryant, referring again to Ham, continues 
thus : ^' His posterity esteemed themselves of the solar 
race. The chief oracle in the first ages was that of Ham, 
who was worshipped as the sun, and styled El and Or ; 
hence these oracles are in consequence called Amphi, 
Omphi, Alphi, Elphi, Orphi, Urphi.^' Here the first 
syllable of each of these words represents the name 

• Anacalypis, vol. i. p. 110. 

' See Holwell's Extract from Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology, 
j^l75. 
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Ham; yet how widely they differ in form from this 
name Ham I As to the second syllable, phiy it is the ^ 
of ^/f^t, which signifies a saying or an oracle ; so that 
the literal meaning of Omphiy and its other forms, is the 
oracle of Ham. 

Referring once more to Ham, Bryant says, " He was 
the Hermes of the Egyptians, and his oracle was called 
Omphi, and when particularly spoken of as the oracle^ it 
was expressed P^Omphi, and P^Ompi. The worship of 
Ham or the sun, as it was the most ancient, so it was 
the most universal of any in the world. It was at first 
the prevailing religion of Greece, and was propagated 
over all the sea coast of Europe ; from whence it ex- 
tended itself into the inland provinces. It was established 
in Gaul and Britain ; and was the original religion of 
this island, which the Druids in after times adopted. 
That it went high in the north is evident from Ausonius, 
who takes notice of its existing in his time®. Ham 
was also the same as Petor and Osiris '.'' 

We have just seen that two of the roots representing 
Ham as the sun, are or and el; of which the first 
cannot differ from oir, nor oir from ar {oi making O) ; 
and when we now give to ar the aspirate h, it will 
become Aar, whence bar, because represents the aspirate. 
And that the T of bar is here equal to 71, we can have no 
doubt when we observe that bar, Hebrew of son, is also 
written ben, as every one knows. And the en of ben 
cannot differ from an, on, un, and all such forms, which 
were once so many names of the sun. Nor can bar 
differ from car any more thao bear can, when radically 
considered, differ from carry, or the French verb charier. 

8 Ode 4^10. » Holwell, p. 209. 
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And as la/r becomes Ira (Hebrew of to create) so is 
car equal to era, which is the same as the crea of 
creator. 

It is worthy of remark that the har just noticed as 
equal to bar, the son^ is, saving the aspirate, the root of 
haris; and referring to this word, Higgins says, ^^Heres 
signifies the sun, but in Arabic the meaning of the 
radical word is to preserve, and hark is said to mean 
gnardiarty preserver. Hara-Hara is a name of Maha- 
Deva, which is Great God. Seri means saviour. When 
people are in great distress they call on Maha-Deva by 
the name of Hara-Hara\^' 

I had occasion farther back to show that one of the 
many titles of the sun was the Saviour. Farther on, 
referring again to Saris , Higgins says, " Kreshen is one 
of the thousand names of God in the Hindostanee dialect. 
CreaSy Creamay Cheres, Creeshnay Cury CoreSy and lApo^ 
all mean the sun.^^ Drummond says : '' tt^^n hrs may be 
soimded choraSy chroSy chrus. This word signifies fabery 
a/rtifexy machinator/' And, according to Volney, "Artificer 
was an epithet belonging to the sun^." 

All these names are very suggestive. Every intelli- 
gent reader must now perceive at a glance that the Har 
of Haris cannot differ from bar, the son ; and that Har 
means the sun, and also saviour, and so was the sun, as 
learned men admit, known to the ancients by the title of 
saviour. It is also very easy to perceive in such a form of 
Haris as ChruSy the Chris of Christos, and even crux. And 
Christ, the Saviour, suffered on the cross. According to 
Bochart, " The Chaldean name of the sun is tt^*)n h^s, 
Chris, hinc et Persis sol dicitur Kvpo^, teste Plutarcho '.'' 

All this is, I say, very suggestive, and must be ex- 

1 Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 313. « Ibid., voL i. p. 587. » IbuL 
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tremely gratifying to him whose faith in the doctrine of 
types is wavering and wants additional proof. In one of 
the names just g^ven, we have seen also that of the Indian 
god Kreshen *, who, from his having been bom of a virgin 
and crucified for the salvation of a sinful world, must be 
received as another very startling type, and the more so 
as he is allowed by the learned to have long preceded the 
Christian era. 

But neither this Indian god, nor Mercury, nor Bac- 
chus, nor Buddha, nor Hercules, though they are all 
allowed by many good Christians to be genuine types 
of their Saviour, can surpass, in this respect, the types 
so often here afforded by a knowledge of the origin of 
language. The India God Creeshna or Christna is, it 
must be allowed, a very close type, even as to his name. 
And that Buddha is not to be despised as such, the fol- 
lowing may serve to show : — 

" Jayadeva describes Buddha as bathing in blood or 
sacrificing his life, to wash away the offences of mankind, 
and thereby to make them partakers of the kingdom of 
heaven. On this the author of the Cambridge key* 
says, ' Can a Christian doubt that this Buddha was the 
type of the Saviour of the world * T '' 

And that the adherents of this doctrine are firm in 
their belief, and that they cannot conceive why others 
should not be equally so, the two passages which I am 
now going to transcribe from that most zealous and ortho- 
dox Christian, Dr. Parkhurst, will, I have no doubt, fiiUy 
confirm. Hercules is now the type, who, though he is 
said to have been the son of Jupiter, if he flourished in 
our degenerate days, would, from his rather equivocal 

^ It is spelt also ChrUtna and Creetihnct. See Anac, vol. i. p. 585. 
* YoL L p. 118. * Anacalypflis, vol. L p. 309. 
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conduct on some occasions, receive no higher praise than 
such as we are now accustomed to allow to a brigand 
chief. But Parkhurst first refers to him thus : ^' Her- 
cules, by whom, as we learn from the Orphic hymn, was 
anciently meant the mn, or rather the solar light, was 
commonly represented in a human form, clothed with a 
lion' 8 skin ; the human form, as usual, intimating the 
expected Saviour/' As a high authority favourable to 
his opinion, Parkhurst refers the reader, in a note, to 
Spearman's Letters on the Septuagint, p. 88. His second 
notice of Hercules is as follows : '^It is well known that 
by Hercules in the physical mythology of the heathen 
was meant the sun or solar light, and his twelve famous 
labours have been referred to the sun's passing through 
the twelve zodiacal signs ; and this perhaps not without 
some foundation. But the labours of Hercules seem to 
have had a still higher view, and to have been originally 
designed as emblematic memorials of what the real Son 
ofGody and Saviour of the World was to do and suffer for 
our sakes : Noa-oyv OekicrrjpLa Trdvra KOfiifyavL, Bringing 
a cure for all our ills; as the Orphic hymn speaks 
of Hercules. But on this subject see more in Mr. Spear- 
man's excellent Letters on the LXX., p. 88. To what 
that learned writer has observed I beg to add a curious 
passage from Mr. Spence's Polymetis '. Besides Hercules 
strangling the two serpents sent to destroy him in his 
cradle, ' What,' says he, ' is more extraordinary than this, 
is that there are exploits supposed to have been performed 
by him, even before Alcmena brought him into the world,' 
To which he [S pence] adds in a note, ^ This is perhaps 
one of the most mysterious points in all the mythology of 
the ancients. Though Hercules was bom not long before 

7 Dial. ix. p. 116. 
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the Trojan war, they make him assist the gods in con- 
quering the rebel giants ^ ; and some of them talk of an 
oracle or tradition in heaven that the gods could never 
conquer them without the assistance of a Man •/ ^' Thus 
Mr. Spence. Parkhurst continues thus : ^\ And can any 
man seriously believe that so excellent a scholar as he 
was could not easily have accoimted for what he repre- 
sents as being so very mysterious ? Will not I Pet. i. 
20, compared with Hag. ii. 7, clear the whole difficulty; 
only recollecting that Hercules might be the name of 
several mere men, as well as a title of the future Saviour ? 
And did not the truth here glare so strongly in our 
author^s eyes, that he was afraid to trust his reader with 
it in the text, and so put it into a note for fear it should 
spoil his jests at page 125 ? '^ 

I regret not to have Spencers work by me, that I might 
see at page 125 what these jests were, but it is evident 
that Parkhurst did not approve of them, and he further 
confirms his belief that Hercules was a genuine type of 
his Saviour by referring, as he does, in support of his 
opinion, to passages in Scripture itself ^ 

That many very learned, pious, and sound orthodox 
Christians do therefore believe in the doctrine of types 
cannot be any longer doubted. And when these symbols 
are conveyed through language, as they seem to be, why 
should they not be received with as much confidence as 
when they are indicated through the Life and Adventures 
of a Hercules, or any other heathen divinity ? 

Another very startling type suggested by language 
now occurs to me. I have already told the reader more 

8 Virgil, iEn., viii. lin. 298. 

* ApoUodorus, Bibl., lib. i., and Macrobius, Lat., lib. i. cap* 20. 

^ See his Lexicon, p. 302 and 469. 
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than once that in the beginning the son was called after 
the £Bither; whence it happened that the same word sig- 
nified both the parent and the child. But it does not 
occur to me that I have givea so striking and important 
an instance of it as the one to which I now beg to draw 
the reader's most serious attention. I learn from M. Max 
Miiller's *' Chips firom a German Workshop ^/' that in 
Sanskrit 9U means to hegety and that 9un% is in the same 
language the word for %(m. By this we see since the U 
of m, to hegety is entitled to the nasal sounds that this 
word cannot differ from mn^ which is the radical part of 
tuntb (a son)^ so that the same word means the begetter 
and the begotieny the latter having been called after the 
former, which accounts for both ideas having the same 
name. Let us now observe that a begetter is a father, 
and that the primary signification of father is, as we have 
seen, a maker, which was a name of the sun, as it is still 
of our Creator, of whom the sun was a type. But the 
root of every such word as svm, and 90fi is un and on, and 
this root means oney just as sol (whence solus) does. The 
creator has been thus typified by language ; that is to 
say, a simple word has told the whole world that there 
is but one God, and that HE has one Son. How was it 
to be known in the beginning that there is only one 
Ood, and this too at a time when there was no divine 
revelation communicated to the heathen ? It was, how- 
ever, then well known, not to the multitude, it is true, 
but to all the great minds to whose superior wisdom the 
rest of mankind has been ever since so largely indebted. 
Hence Higgins justly observes, ^' Socrates, Pythagoras, 
Plato, Zoroaster or Zeradust, &c., acknowledged one 
supreme God, the Lord and First Cause of all*.'' 

' YoL ii. p. 30. * Axiacalypsifl^ yoL L p. 43. 
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But how could they have acquired this knowledge if 
not through language ? The sun was their type. And 
it was also the sun first told the whole world that the 
Creator had an only Son, this being clearly typified by 
the meaning of the word Hun itself in all languages, 
which must have been that of both one and son. But 
ages after the creation of language, and when men began 
to express themselves poetically, they may have given 
other names, and consequently other meanings to the 
name of the sun; but it could not have been so in the 
beginning when our glorious orb was signified by a single 
sign (the O), and then by whatever consonant sound 
happened at a later period to follow and join with this its 
earliest name. There are several names in Hebrew for 
the sun, of which one is, it would seem, mr. Thus 
Higgins says, " The word for the sun is in Hebrew *wr, 
inChaldeelWrV 

When the sun obtained this name, it must have been 
signified by «r, but previously by O, then by of, whence 
Uy and then ur; when from the U oiur having been aspi- 
rated, and from the aspirate having been replaced by ^, 
9MT was obtained. But when the U of mr received its 
consonant sound, and this word became *i?r, and when 
WT with vowels supplied took the form of savaty that is, 
Bavefy it was then easy to perceive in modem languages 
one of the ancient meanings of the name of the sun, that 
of a saviour y a meaning the learned allow it to have had, 
though why it had this meaning they could not divine. 

In Surytty which is, according to Higgins *, a name of 
the solar divinity of India, we see also Sur, this ancient 
name of the sun. We have it likewise in Sure; and 

< Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 607. » Ibid., vol. L p. 13d. 
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Maurice says, '^ Persse Xv^ Deum vocant ^P By this 
we see that the same word means aun^ Saviour^ and 
God, 




CHAPTER XLVIII. 

SAVITAR. 

These etymologies suggest another very important one, 
and though it is a Sanskrit word, men who are supposed 
to be very learned in this language seem to know 
nothing of two meanings which I, who am ignorant 
of Sanskrit, can prove this word to have. I allude to 
^avitafy which, according to M. Max Miiller', is as 
well as Surya (just noticed) one of the names of the 
sun. Now as the % of savitar has understood, and as 
and I compose Ci, it follows that savitar is for savaiar, 
which, from its S being omitted, because only replacing 
the aspirate, becomes avatar, and this Sanskrit word, 
which is not to be found in Johnson, is thus explained 
by Webster: ^'The incarnation of the Deity in the 
Hindoo Mythology" But the real original meaning is, 
we now see, not the incarnation of the Deity, but the 

# 

incarnation of the sun. When this belief first began 
to prevail, the sun must have been then revered as God. 
Now as savitar has not been shown to mean saviour, 
neither has it been shown to mean avatar. On con- 
sulting M. Max Miiller*s ind^ under savitar y I am told 

» Ant. Ind., vol. ii. p. 203. 7 Lect., voL ii. p. 379*. 
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it 18 called, as a Vedic name of the sun, the Golden" 
handed; but for its meaning I am referred to page 411, 
vol. ii., where the only meaning given of the word 
savitar is this : " The sun/^ Why savitar was called the 
Golden-handed, T shall endeavour to show presently. Let 
us now consult M. Littre. His etymology of avatar is 
thus given : ^^ Sanscrit avaiara, de ava, qui est le airo des 
Grecs et le ab des Latins, et de tri, passer, dont le 
radical tr ou tar se trouve dans beaucoup de mots des 
autres langues Aryennes.^^ 

According to this etymology, avatar is composed of 
two significant words ; of ava, which from its representing 
anro in Greek and ab in Latin, means /ro»*; and trl, 
which, we are told, means to jqoss. As to what M, 
Littre says about tr or tar being the radical part of trl 
(to pass), and that it is to be found Hn many words of 
other Aryan languages, this is not to add a third mean- 
ing of any kind to the two meanings, from and jpaas, 
already given. Now, if this distinguished philologist 
were to write on a thousand little bits of pasteboard 
as many words picked out of a dictionary with his 
eyes shut, and if then, on having shaken them up well 
in his hat, he were to draw out the two first he chanced 
to lay his fingers on, these two would, in all probability, 
comprise as reasonable an etymology of avatar as the 
one he has here given us in this fine dictionary of his. 
In short, this etymology has not so much as the mere 
shadow of common sense; it lies thousands of miles 
away from the truth ; it is meagreness personified, not 
having even the merit of a rich blunder, such as I have 
myself often made while feeling my way. 

"With respect to savitar having the meaning of 
Golden-handed, M. Max Miiller says, "It was a very 
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natural idea for people who watched the golden beams 
of the sun playing as it were with the foliage of the 
trees, to speak of these outstretched rays as hands or 
arms. Thus we see that in the Veda, savitar, one of 
the names of the sun, is called golden-handed^.'^ 

But it seems to me that this metaphor can receive 
an explanation very different from all those it may 
have hitherto obtained. Have I not already told the 
reader ''many a time and oft/' that the sun had 
anciently, because then revered as God, received the name 
of maker y and that the hand also was called a maker. 
And what follows? Why, that while language was 
yet in its infancy, these two very different ideas, sun 
and handy must have been signified by the same word, 
with some very slight difference in sound for the sake 
of distinction. And at a time when the Word was 
revered as God, and when every thing it signified was 
respected and believed as so much sacred truth, this 
circumstance that the same word meant both sun and 
hand could not fail to suggest the erroneous belief 
that the sun had a hand. But why was it thought to 
be a golden hand ? It was not because gold was called 
after the sun, but because it was called after its bright 
colour, and this colour took its name from the sun ; so 
that sun and gold must, without either having been 
called after the other, have had at first the same name, 
with, perhaps, scarcely a sign of distinction to prevent 
their being confounded. 

It must have, therefore, been from these three words, 
mn, hand, and goldj having been once found to be very 
much alike, if they were not then completely so, that 
men were, out of their reverence for the Word, first led to 

8 Lect., vol. ii. p. 377. 
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believe that the sun had really a handy and that this hand 
was oi gold. 

Every lover of poetry is well aware that the epithet 
golden is frequently applied to the sun. Hence Parkhurst 
justly observes that '^the poets abound with passages 
comparing the solar orb or light to gold;" and of which he 
quotes many instances'. Hence he gives Dnt zeb as mean* 
ing not only gold, but also clear, bright and resplendent. 
But what have we in the Hebrew zeb ? A form precisely 
equal to the sav of savitar, the sun. We therefore see that 
zeb is the same as zev, and we know that zev cannot differ 
from zav, any more than dder can differ from the alder 
of alderman ; so that zev is exactly equal to zav. And if 
we now write zavitar instead of savitar, will not every 
one say — even persons so ignorant of the permutation of 
letters as not to know that 8 and Z do constantly inter- 
change—that in zavitar and savitar we have evidently 
the same word. 

Now the sav of savitar, and the zab of zabitar are 
radical parts of these words ; their roots are av and ab ; 
the 8 and Z of each word being substitutes for the aspi- 
rate h, which is never to be regarded as belonging to the 
radical part of any word whatever. Now as the root av 
is the same as ab, and as ab is the Hebrew oi father, and 
as father means a maker (as we have seen)^ and as the sun 
was once called a maker, and as the hand has still the 
same meanings it is thus made evident that ab might 
serve to signify both sun and hand, and that it may have 
often done so. But has it ever done so ? Not that I 
know ; perhaps it never has. And why so ? Because all 
roots are as one and the same word^ and never differ in- 
meaning from one another except conventionally. There 

* See Lex., p. 140. 
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is, therefore, no difference between two such roots as oS 
and ady so that either of these two roots may have been 
often used for the other. Under adad Parkhurst says, 
'' The sun, whom the Assyrians called Adady that is, says 
my author. One (perhaps from the Chaldee in, hd one^ 
by reduplication ^XV\X^y hdhd, one alone y eminently one)y 
is by them sometimes figured as a man, riding upon 
a lion, surrounded with rays'/' And in Higgins I find 
the following : ^' We have found God called Ad in India 
and in Western Syria'/' 

Now every name of the true God was anciently a 
name of the sun, and this is confirmed by the following, 
taken also from Higgins : ^^ In Sanskrit Al Chad is Qody 
as it is in EngUsh/' And to this he adds the following 
note : ^^ Al-Choder is the S3rriac and Rajpoot OBy only 
aspirated, and with the Arabic emphatic article AL, 
When the Buddhists address the Supreme Being, or 
Buddha, they use the word ABy which means ihefirst^" 
And why does Ad mean ihejlrst<^ Because it means 
one, and because one is the first of numbers ; and one is 
also a name of the sun. Hence sol is the English word 
soky and the Latin solus. 

The ad here noticed is, we say, precisely equal to ab 
(Hebrew oi father) \ and as ad was the name of the sun, 
so might ab have also been ; and as 1> id is the Hebrew 
of handy and as this word cannot differ (save conven- 
tionally) from ady any more than hid and hade in English 
can differ from each other, it is thus shown that such 
a word as ih might also have meant the hand. But iby 
I shall be told, does mean the handy for it is equal to ah, 
and ah is the root of haberey which might from the 

1 Parkhurst, Lex., p. 302. 3 Anac, vol. ii. p. 181. 

3 Anac, voL i. p. 198. 
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dropping of the aspirate, have been aherey as is shown by 
avere in Italian, and avoir in French ; and every such 
idea as having or holding must be traced to the hand for 
its original source. lb is even to be found in the sense 
of have, as is made evident by exhibere being for exhabere, 
and of which, from the preposition ex being now signifi- 
cant of height, the primary sense must be holding up ; 
the ideas have and hold being each traceable to the hand. 
An additional proof that ad and ab are equal to each 
other is shown by the permutation of their consonants 
d and (compare udder and uher, verb and word, beard 
and barbe, &c.) since, for the same reason, these two 
words themselves may interchange. The conclusion to 
which we may, therefore, safely come is this, that though 
9Mn and hand have each the meaning of maker, yet, 
from the roots of a language being equal to one another, 
and from their being, for this simple reason, as liable to 
interchange, as the letters of which they are composed, 
it follows, that the mn may be signified by one root, and 
the hand by another. But though this will give different 
forms to the words for sun and hand, it will not cause the 
hand to have a meaning different from that of maker; 
but when the sun takes one of its other meanings, as 
that of shining, or brightness, for instance, the hand 
cannot then, since it is not, like the eye, a luminous 
object, be said to express such an idea, or any other, 
when relating to the sun, than that of maker. 

We have thus shown why the sun {savitar) was styled 
the golden-handed, and we can in the same way account 
for some other myths relating to this divinity ; but M, 
MaxMiiller appears convinced that he has accounted for 
them all — I mean those under savitar. Hence he says, 
"All these myths and legends which we have hitherto 

Dd 
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examined are clear enough ; they are like fossils of the 
most recent period^ and their similariiy with living 
species is not to he mistaken ^/' 

M. Max Miiller does^ however^ mistake^ and so do the 
Brahmans themselves mistake iniheir explanations of their 
own myths. Let us now read the following from M. 
Max Miiller : '^ Bat to retom to the golden-handed sun. 
He was not only turned into a lesson^ but he also grew 
into a respectable myth. Whether people &iled to see 
the natural meaning of the golden-handed sun^ or whether 
they would not see it^ certain it is that the early theolo- 
gical treatises of the Brahmans teU of the sun as having 
cut his hand at a sacrifice^ and the priests having replaced 
it by an artificial hand made of gold. Nay^ in later 
times^ the sun under the name of Batitar, becomes hifn « 
aeH a priest, and a legend is told how at a sacrifice he cut 
off his hand^ and how the other priests made a golden 
hand for him*.^' 

Having already accounted for savitar and his golden 
handball we have now to find out is to tell why this 
golden hand of his was cut off, and why he became one 
of his own priests j and, thanks to the knowledge acquired 
through our discovery of the origin of language, both 
these circumstances can be very easily explained. Thus, 
I have already shown that all such ideas as are expressed 
by the words cutting or striking are to be traced to the 
hand as their primitive source. Hence no matter how 
widely a word meaning to cut or cut off, may differ in 
form from one for the hand, it is not the less evident that 
the idea expressed by the verb to cut must have been 
called after the hand. Now the English cut has not so 
much as one letter in common with hand, and yet in cat 
* Lecturea, vol. iL p. 379. ' Lectures, voL ii. p. 378. 
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and hiind we have the same word. Thus by comparing 
tiie Latin cornn with its Saxon and English equivalent 
horny we see that C may represent A^ and that cv,t is there- 
fore equal to hut; and as every vowel may or may not 
take the nasal sounds it follows that hut cannot differ 
from hunty nor hunt from hanty nor hant from hatid. By 
again comparing horn and cornu we perceive that C is 
here for the aspirate A ; and as this sign is never to be 
reckoned as any radical part of a word^ it follows that its 
substitute, the C in cut, may be left out, by which cv,t is 
reduced to ut; and this is the same as at, and consequently 
as ad and edy in which, as shown above, we have the 
Hebrew words for both sun and hand. 

Another very plain instance of hand and to cut off 
being expressed alike is afforded by the Greek words 
cheir and heWy for as ch and K are equal to each other *, 
we may say that these two words are letter for letter one 
and the same ; yet cheir (x^lp) means the hand, and heir 
(icelp) means to cut off, being the radical part of KciptOy 
which has this meaning. But cheir or heir, I shall be 
told, bears no resemblance in form to savitar; but Chrisna, 
the Indian Saviour, was, like savitar, an avatar, that is, 
an incarnation of the sun ; and ehr is the radical part of 
his name, and so is it oi cheir (x^lp), the hand. Savitar 
and Chrishna are, therefore, two names of the same 
person, so that what is told of the one will apply to the 
other. 

And as Chrishna is, like Buddha, Hercules, and other 
heathen divinities, allowed by many learned Christians to 
be a genuine type of their Saviour, so is his name, 
whether we spell it Chrishna, Chreshna, or Christna — 
for it takes these and several other forms — ^radically the 

^ See Donnegan, under k and or. 
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same as Christos, but of which the elder form was CArestos 
(XPV<^o<;) . And this word, like dgatUoa {ayaOos) 3 means 
good, an idea named after God ; and Christ is represented 
as God. And there is besides cheir and keiro, another 
idea named afber the hand^ which is radically the same 
as both Christos and Chrestos ; this word is 'XpcoaToy, which 
means to touck, /eel, handle, &c. Nor is the word for 
gold wanting, as is shown by 'xpvao^, of which the radical 
part Chrus cannot difler from the Chris of Christos, nor 
from the Chrish of Crishna. 

We should still observe that the roots of all such 
words as Chnstos, Chrishna, Chrusos, and Chrostos are ir, 
nr, and or ; for as the ch is here for the aspirate, it should 
not be counted, and what follows the T of these words is 
to be regarded only as the usual ending of nouns and 
adjectives in Greek. As a proof that such a word as 
cheir (x^ip), the^^;^^, and which is radically the same as 
Chrisfos, Chrishna, fee, can be reduced to ir, we need 
only mention Mr in Latin, which, as every one knows, is 
for the Greek cheir ; for when we drop, as we may do, 
the aspirate of this word hir, ir alone will remain. And 
as the 1 of hir is for the ei of cheir, so may it be for auy 
other vowel combination, since all vowels and their com- 
binations are equal to one another. Hence the ir of hir 
is as equal to aur as it is to eir, and as eir becomes by 
the addition of the aspirate, cheir, so may the aur of 
aurum (Latin oi gold) become chaur. And that the aur 
of aurum may take the aspirate is proved not only by oar 
rule (often confirmed) that every initial vowel may or 
may not be aspirated, but also by the fact itself, since 
h aur on {avpov), sl word of rare occurrence, and which 
means gold, takes the aspirate h, though aurum, of which 
it is but another form, has no such sign. Now as the 
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chru of chrusos (this other word for gold) becomes^ when 
the U returns to its place, chuvy and as h is the same as 
ehy we see that the haur of avpov is equal to chauVy and 
ehaur cannot differ from chur ; that is, from the chru of 
ehrusos, the more usual word for gold. We have thus 
«bown that in chrusoSy aurum, and hauron we have radi- 
cally but one and the same word. 

We have, therefore, accounted for the myth which 
says that Savitar^s hand was cut off at a sacrifice, and 
replaced by a golden one. We have seen how it arose 
from the same word which named Savitaror CArisAna, 
having meant 8un, Aand, gold, and cut off. But the 
myth adds that Savitur or the 8u?i became a priest ; that 
is, one of his o^vn priests; in other words, a priest of the 
Bun. This part of the myth is very easily accounted for. 
Savitar^s priests were of course called after himself, and 
this must have led to his name and that of a priest being 
alike \ It was after this manner that from the son hav- 
ing been called after the father they both obtained the 
same name, which was the origin of that admirable type 
by which men were first told that the father and the son 
are one and the same person. It is clear that this word 
Crisean is still but another way of writing CArisAna. 

Another curious myth relating to savitar is mentioned 
by M. Max Miiller; but neither he, nor that gteat 
philologist, Grimm, whom he quotes, has been able to 
trace it to its real source, as I shall have occasion to 
prove presently. But let me first enable every reader, 
by what I am now going to show him, to discover by 
himself, and that too very easily, the origin of this myth. 

7 Since this was written I have met with the following: "The 
Bramanick Kreeshna, an incarnation of the Deity, is the Insh Criseau, 
holffi pure, whence Crisean, a j^iieat "—Anacali/psie, vol i. p. 586. 
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The following analysis of the English word gold will 
suffice to prepare him for the task. 

Every one must admit that the initial consonants of 
the Latin hestemus, the German gestern, and the yestet 
of yesterday, are precisely equal to one another, by which 
we see, since these three words have the same meaning, 
that the aspirate Jl may be represented by both g and y. 
Now as gestern is equal to the hestern of heaternus, it 
follows that gold is equal to hold, and hold is, &om the 
interchange of \ and U, equal to hond, and hand to hand. 
Hence, any word meaning gold may also mean the ha/ndy 
though neither of these ideas can have been called after 
the other. Then why are they expressed alike? The 
reader must, by this time, know very well why. He 
must know that it arises from the hand havings 
because of the constant use we make of it — been called 
a maker, after our once supposed maker, the sun. Then 
was gold called after the sun ? No ; but after the colour 
of the sun, which is that of a bright yellow. To find 
the word for the sun in gold, we need only observe that 
hold, which is but another form of it, does not differ 
from held, save conventionally, and the radical part of 
this word is hel, which is not only the hel of the Greek 
helioB (the mrC), but when the aspirate is dropped — thus 
reducing it to el — it serves in Hebrew to name not only 
the sun, but the true God. Hel had also in other parts 
of the world the same two meanings; thus I find in 
Parkhurst the following: "Damascius, in the Life of 
Isidorus, teUs us that the Phoenicians and Syrians call 
Cronus or Saturn "iT\, Hel ; and Servius, speaking of 
Belus the Phoenician, affirms, " All in those parts (about 
Phoenicia) worship the sun, who in their language is called 
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Hel;^* and again he says, ''God is called Hal in the 
Punic or Carthaginian tongue" " 

Hence in El, Al, Hel, and Hal, there is but one word 
under these several forms, and the first use ever made of 
these forms was to name the sun ; but as men became 
more enlightened, the same words were made to de- 
signate the true God, the sun having only served as a 
tyi)e of the belief not yet revealed. And what could have 
been, for this pui'pose, more suitable than that the grandest 
object in nature should serve as a type of our Maker. 

But where is the word signifying to cut ? We have 
it in held, which cannot differ from geld any more — ^as 
shown above — ^than the hester of Aesternus can differ 
from the German gestern, g being here, as it often is on 
other occasions, a substitute for the aspirate A. Though 
geld means now to cut in a particular way, it must 
have once meant to cut in any way. But how can this 
be known ? From its being the same as held, and held 
the same as hand, after which the idea expressed by to 
cut must have been first named. 

Another proof that the word signifying gold may also 
mean to cut now occurs to me. This is shown by 
gladius, the Latin of sword; for glad, its radical part, 
must have first been gald, and gald cannot differ from 
either gold or geld. Hence the kott of kottc^, Greek 
of sword, is the same as the kott of kotttco, to cut. This 
etymology leads to another. Though the glad 6i gladius 
is equal in form to the glad of gladness, yet the latter 
idea was never called after a sword; but from I inter- 
changing with U, glad, which is the same as gold, cannot 
differ from the gaud of gaudium, Latin oi gladness; from 
which we may infer, since gold is remarkable for its 

' Lex., p. 12. 
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brightness of colour, that to be glad is to be bright. 
Hence to be dark or gloomy is the reverse of being glad^ 
just as it is the reverse of brightness. To look bright is 
therefore to look joyful. 

But as there can be no difference between the forms of 
two such words as gaudium and gladiuniy nor between 
either of these and gladius, and as this shows the ideas 
expressed by joi/ and sword to be signified alike, why, 
we may ask, should this happen? It arises from the 
gatid of gaudium being one of the many names of the 
sun ; and from the hand being, as we have often shown, 
traceable to the same source; and from the ideac2^^, after 
which that of sword has been called, having been sig- 
nified, as we have also seen, by a word for the hand. 
Hence, though gaudium and gladius are, in form, equal 
to each other, they are not at all so in meaning. God, 
a name of the sun, is the same as gaud; just as the/ew of 
jovial, another word expressive of gladness, is the same 
as Jove, and Jove was the sun. 

But as the hester of hesternus is not only equal to the 
gester of German gesiern, but to the y ester of yesterday 
also, it follows that hel, a name of the sun, must, from 
this equality of h and y, be equal to yel, which is the 
radical part oi yellow; &nd gold has, from its brightness, 
been called after the colour named from the sun. We 
may, therefore, consider the B of UavOo^ as equal to Z 
or S, and so write this word ZavBo^y in the Zan of 
which we have a name of the sun, or Zev^;, that is, 
Jupiter. In Uav we have even, as Donnegan observes, 
the iEolian and Attic form of avvy and as this word means 
with, and as its primary signification is one or union, as 
I shall have occasion to show presently ; it is, therefore, in 
both form and meaning, precisely- equal to our word sun. 
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How now are we to find in the Latin ^«rw* [yellow) a 
name of the sun ? We are to observe that its radical part 
fia must have first been faly and fiavua have \i^^Vifalvu8y 
now written fulvus; and the latter word serves to prove 
that flavus is equal to falvuSy since its present form 
{fulvus) means also yellow. Hence in ^imm^fulvum ae8 
means gold, but literally yellow copper. The^^^ o{ flavus 
being thus the same as fal, we know, from the constant 
interchange of f and Jl, that fal is the same as hal, in 
which we have the radical part of halios, this being the 
Doric of Helios, the sun. We have also just seen, in a 
passage quoted from Parkhurst, that Hal was the name 
of God " in the Punic or Carthaginian tongue,^^ but it 
must have first named the sun. This etymology becomes 
more evident, when we observe that another form of both 
flavus 2iSii. fulvus is helvus, which means 2^ pale red; so that 
it is, like its other forms, traceable to the name of the sun, 
its radical part hel and that of helios being exactly alike; 

By these investigations we are led to discover the 
original signification of the English word fallow, both 
when it signifies ploughed ground and a certain kind of 
deer; the two ideas having been each named from a 
colour somewhat between red and yellow. It seems that 
all colours with a shade of light in them are but dif- 
ferent forms and acceptations of one another, and that 
they are, for this reason, to be traced to the same source 
— ^the name of the sun. Thus, in Italian, giallo is ex- 
plained both yellow and pale, which are very different 
colours. And though the usual word for pale in this 
language is pallido, it is, however, also explained by 
sbiadato ; but sbiadato is, I find, rendered into French by ' 
bleu clair; that is, a light blue, 

I was forgetting to observe^ that another variation of 
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jlavuSyfulvus and helvus is gihmSy which means a cama- 
tion, or flesA-colouTf or still that of a brick half-humed; 
which is^ I believe^ about the same colour as is signified 
in English by the worA. fallow. We have also in the gil 
of gilvus a word for gold-, since it is the radical part of 
the verb to gild^ which means to overlay with gold. Nor 
should I fail to observe^ that in Saxon geldan means to 
gild; yet, in its radical part, we see the word geld, 
noticed above, and meaning to cut. 

M. Littre gives, imder jaune, several forms of this 
word, such as gene, jane, gane, galbinus, &c., but nothing 
indicating that the name of such an idea is to be traced 
to that of the sun. Gebelin, though he is very seldom 
right in his conjectures, has, in the present instance, been 
more fortunate: ^^Jaune couleur semblable k celle de 
For, du soleil; Ital., Ghiallo; All. Ghbl [sic), de 
rOrien. Hel, soleiP" But could G^elin have ever 
supposed ^'a.iflavus and hel are radically the same word ? 
We may safely assume that he could not. 

The reader must be now sufficiently prepared to ac- 
count for the origin of the myth, which both Grimm 
and M. Max Miiller have failed to explain. The latter 
gentleman, it will be remembered, has expressed himself 
fully satisfied that he discovered why the sun was be- 
lieved to have had a golden hand, and he seems to think 
his explanation very natural and very easy ; but referring 
to what follows, he says, "But if we dig somewhat 
deeper, the similarity is less palpable, though it may be 
traced by carefiil research. If the German god Tyr, 
whom Grimm identifies with the Sanskrit Sun-god^ is 
spoken of as one-handed, it is because thc^ name of the 

^ Dictionnaire de la Lan^e FranQaise. 
* Deutsche Mythologie, xlvii. p. 187. 
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goldeyt'handed stm had led to the conception of the sun 
with one artificial hand; and afterwards^ by a strict logical 
<K)nclasion^ to a sun with but one hand. Each nation 
invented its own story, how Savitar, or Tyr, came to lose 
their hands; and while the priests of India imagined 
that Savitar hurt his hand at a sacrifice, the sportsmen 
of the north told how Ti/r placed his hand, as a pledge, 
into the mouth of the wolf, and thus losing it, with an 
Indian legend of Surya, or Savitar, the mn, laying hold 
of a sacrificial animal and losing his hand by its bite. 
This explanation is possible, but it wants confirmation, 
particularly as the one-handed German god has been 
accounted for in some other way'/' 

The intelligent reader must perceive that M. Max 
Miiller mistakes, when he so confidently asserts that it 
was the myth of the golden-handed sun suggested what 
is told of the German god Tyr, who, it appears, was also 
said to have only one hand. But as T^/r lost his hand 
from its having been bitten ofi* by a wolf, we are led to 
suppose that had the Indian god never been heard of, the 
myth of the German go^ would have been just as it has 
been found. But why so ? Because all languages, from 
their having emanated from the same source, lead to the 
same results, this arising from the human mind being 
also the same over the whole world. It must be admitted 
that Tyr, a name of the sun, is but a difilerent form of 
sur, which has the same meaning ; this being as evident 
as that glotta and glossa are in Greek the same word, and 
that so are the German besser, and its English form better. 
And mr is the radical part of Surya, which is allowed to 
be the same 2M Savitar , the sun, and Savitar, as I have dis- 
covered and shown, is the same as Avatar. But where is 

3 Lect., vol. ii. p. 879. 
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the wolf? The wolf is not difficult to find, as I am now 
going to show. 

The reader will please to recollect I had occasion to 
show farther back, that sav, the radical part of savitar 
(the sun) , could not differ from Zeh, which, according to 
Parkhurst, means both goldy sjalendour, or brightnesa, and 
that every such idea was to be traced to that great 
object which is the source of light and splendour. I had 
also, then, occasion to show that zeb cannot differ from 
zab, and that if savitar was written zavitar, every one 
would take these two words to be one and the same. Now 
the Hebrew of wolf is, according to Parkhurst, zab, 
which cannot differ from zav, any more than the Aab of 
habere can differ from its English equivalent have. If a 
speaker were, therefore, to pronounce zabitar at only a 
very short distance from some twenty persons, ten of 
them at least, if not more, would think they had heard 
savitar, so much do these two words resemble each other 
in both sound and form. 

We now see why the god Tyr and the wolf have, in 
the game story, been brought together; it must have 
arisen from the name of the sun and that of the wolf 
having been designated by the same word. But why do 
I consider Tyr, some one may ask, as if it were written 
Tur ? It is because y is the same as U, as almost every 
one knows. There is, therefore, no difference between 
the words. And that Tur is the same as sur, a plainer 
proof than the one I have already shown now occurs to 
jne, and which I give on the authority of Higgins, who 
says, ^^The word for the Sun is in Hebrew Sur, in 
Chaldee Tur^" We have, therefore, made it self-evident 
that T^r is Tur^ and that Tur is sur. 

3 Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 607, 
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But why should the wolf have a name not different 
from that of the sun ? The cause of it is this : The wolf 
has been named from its swiftness of foot, which implies 
motion, and this idea has been called after life, and life 
has been called after the sun, the once revered author of 
existence. Hence Parkhurst says : "3MI zah denotes not 
only a wolfy but also impeiuontyy to hasten, move with 
swiftness^ festinavit in incessu/^ This authority shows 
also how the different names of the wolf do each imply 
rapidity of motion, in support of which he quotes several 
ancient authors*. 

We now see why the wolf was sacred to Apollo, or the: 
sun ; it arose from this animaPs name and that of the 
sun having been expressed by the same word. But, as 
I have already shown, every two such words might be 
very different in form though never so in meaning; it 
follows that an animal called after its lively motion- 
might not be made sacred to the sun. But why should 
not every two words found to be alike in meaning, be 
also alike in form? I have already told why; it is 
because the roots of a language are all equal to one 
another \ and as they do, for this reason, interchange, 
and as they are not alike in form, they appear as so 
many different words, though like the letters of an 
alphabet, which also differ in form, they are all as one 
and the same word. 

Let us now return to the form Tur, which is precisely 
equal to the sun-god Tyr, and ask how it happens, since Tnr 
cannot differ jfrom the taur of ravpo^, or of taurus (a hull), 
that it was not this animal deprived Tyr of his hand ? 
There are two answers to this question. The first is, 
that the bull does not, like the wolf, attack with his 

* See his Lexicon, p. 137. 
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mouth but with his horns ; and the second is this, that 
in Old German the word for bull had probably, as it has 
still, a root very different in form, though not in mean- 
ing, j&x>m that of Tyr. The root of this word is yr, that 
is, UTy and that of the German hulle, and its English 
equivalent bull, is uL And as this root cannot differ 
from either El or Aly of which each is a well-known 
name of the sun, the bull became, thanks to his name, 
sacred to the sun. But why should the bull obtain a 
name not different from that of the sun ? Because he is 
among his own what the sun is in heaven ; that is to 
say, he is the monos, the high one, the chief, the monarch of 
the tribe of animals to which he belongs. Hence, the bull 
has, all over the world, been often worshipped as a god. 

But why was the wolf made to bite off Tyr's hand, 
that is, the hand of the sun ? We have already fully ac- 
counted for the sun having had his hand cut off j and what 
difference can there be between to cut off and to bite off? 
We know that the idea to cut or cut off must be traced 
to the hand, as I have clearly proved ; so that if we find 
to bite or bite off expressed by the same word, it will 
necessarily follow that the act of biting should be also 
traced directly or indirectly to the hand. Now, the 
Greek verb Sd/cvo) means to bite; but its radical part 
dai cannot differ from the Si/c of deka, which means ten, 
another word for the hand, as is shown by the ten of 
tenere in Latin, and tenir in French, of which each means 
to hold, and consequently to have in hand. 

A plainer instance still, that the idea bite means cut, 
and must, for this reason, have been called after the 
hand, is afforded by these two Greek words Bi/crjp and 
B€K€p ; of which the first (deier) means a beggar, that is, 
one who holds out his hands ; whilst the second {deier) 
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means a hiter ; that is, one who miU, But if to bite has 
been called after the teeth, what shall I say ? If so, the 
teeth must have been called cutters, so that to hiU will 
still mean to cut. And that the same word might mean 
both ten and tooth is shown by comparing ten and the 
den of deriB or dent. But a still plainer instance of this 
is the Saxon teotha and toth; for the radical part of 
teotha is teoth^ and which, as the ^ of this word may 
be dropped, cannot diSer from i-oth; and teotha means 
iythey now, but incorrectly, written tithe ; and by this 
word, the idea ten is signified. As to toth, it is the 
Saxon of tooth. Hence, with at least some people, a 
tooth meant a cutter, and did not, for this reason, differ 
from a word for the hand, to which source the idea to cut 
must be traced. But, as shown farther back, to cut was 
also called after the mouth. 

From thus knowing all we do of the hand, we can 
account for many apparent anomalies which have until 
now appeared wholly inexplicable. Why, for instance, 
does t<n3 hra mean in Hebrew not only to create, but 
also to cut^'i Every reader of these pages can now tell 
why, though without the knowledge thus obtained it 
were not possible. But a child acquainted with these 
principles can, after a mementos reflection, declare with 
certainty that it must be ascribed to the circumstance 
of the two ideas creating and cutting being traceable to 
the hand as their original source. 

But the present Hebrew word for the hand, which 
is T id, bears no resemblance, I shall be told, to 
Knu hra; but we should observe that id is a single 
root, and that it cannot differ in meaning from any 
other root, except conventionally. Now, N^n hra, to 

^ See Sanders' Heb. Diet, p. 80. 
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create, must have first been nM3 bar, that is, before the 
a fell behind the T; and then it meant the son, and 
it is, when under this form, also the radical part of 
debar, which in the same language means the Word, 
And the Son was, we are told, the Word, and it was, 
we are also assured, by His Son or the Word that the 
Lord created all things. Another excellent type. But 
as the h in bar represents the aspirate h, an earlier form 
of this word must have been ar, and which cannot diflFer 
from either ad or id, the latter being the Hebrew of 
hand, and the former, as shown above, being a name of 
the sun, the supposed creator or maker, and to which 
source the hand must be traced for its original. But as 
the Hebrew word n^N are means to gather, pluck, or crop^, 
an idea called after the hand, and as ar is the root of 
this word, it must have once been used for 1» id. But 
as in English hard by is for hand by, that is, at hand, 
and as ar is the root of hard, we see that even in our 
own language ar must have been once used for hand. 
We have still the same root in '^eip and /la/wy, the eir of 
the one being equal to the ar of the other ; so that in 
Greek also, as well as in Hebrew and English, eir or ar 
must have once meant hand, A root very different in 
form from both id and ar is as, which must have been 
also a word in Hebrew for the hand, since the verb XXQT^ 
ose means to make, and as our Maker is our Creator, this 
verb may be regarded as a synonym of Mil bra, to create, 
which must have been called after the hand. A further 
proof that this Hebrew verb must have been named from 
the hand is "W^ osr, since this word means fen, 
an idea, as we have seen, called after the hand. 
Hence it is that this word means also many; 

^ See Parkhurst, Lex., p. 32. 
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and why so ? Because this idea also has been called 
after the hand^ as we had occasion to show farther 
back. 

I may now return to the sun-god Tjrr, out of whose 
name the latter etymologies have grown. All that is 
said of him in the passage quoted from M. Max Miiller 
has been sufficiently accounted for with the exception of 
his name, signifying to bite off, of which something 
remains to be said. Tifr is but a diflPerent form of tur, 
and tur but a different form of mty one of the names of 
the dun. And as ur is the root of mry and as its 8 is for 
the aspirate Jl, and as this sign is frequently represented 
by chy we see that mr cannot differ from cAeiVy Greek of 
hand, afker which the idea to cut off has been called, 
as we see by comparing ;^€ip and xelpw, as already shown. 
And the idea to bile is the same as to cui^ both ideas 
being traceable to the hand. Hence, if wolves were 
accustomed to use knives instead of their teeth, we 
should hear of the wolf having cut off Tyr's hand ; for, 
that his name under its form sur might mean to out off 
as well as to bite off, another very clear proof now occurs 
to me : sur must, from the identity of U and ^have been 
often written svr, which is not only equal to sav&v and 
saviour y as we have shown, hut to seper also ; and this 
verb means to cut. 

We may here end our notice of samtaty mtya, and 
iyfy all allowed to have been names of the 9un. Now, 
what have I discovered during this inquiry ? That savitar 
means saviour and avatar^ that this name has also, when 
analyzed, the several meanings of hand, gold, and cut, 
which led to the belief that Savitar was golden-handed ; 
that his hand was cut off, and that it was replaced by 
one oigold. I have also accounted for the origin of the 
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belief that Tyr's hand was bitten off by a wolf, and that 
this m3rth arose from the same word signifying mn, wolf, 
and bite or cut. 

And because knowing nothing of Sanskrit, to which 
the myths above noticed chiefly belong, I have been 
obliged, during this inquiry, to apply the principles of 
my discovery to other languages, being well aware that 
as all words have sprung from the same single source, 
they must, when rightly and closely examined, be found 
to have, with very few exceptions, similar meanings. 
And if words have not led, with all people, to their having 
the same myths, this should be ascribed to all men not 
being equally credulous or superstitious. A single wise 
man may, just as well as a clever impostor or wild fanatic, 
have often so far influenced the minds of a whole 
country as to have induced its inhabitants to think dif- 
ferently from those of several other countries. But the 
same myths have been discovered in different parts of 
the world, though between the natives of such parts no 
connexion has ever existed. And to what should this be 
attributed? Not to accident, certainly, but to the fact 
that as all languages are radically the same, they have, 
on many occasions, led to similar results. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

A PEW IMPORTANT ETYMOLOGIES AND TYPES. 

Let me now turn to some account what I have just 
shown while proving the identity of the three names of 
the sun — tyty tuty and mr. The root of these names is 
UTy and it can no more differ from ar than f«*rther can 
from farther ; and which is confirmed by the nr of urerey 
to hnrny being the ar of arderCy which has the same 
meaning. 

When we now observe that the aspirate 11, which must 
have often preceded both ur and avy was changed for its 
common substitute h, these two words, bur and bar, 
must have been obtained. In bur we see the radical part 
of burriy and in bar the radical part of barn; and these 
two words, though they express very different ideas, can 
be each traced to a name of the sun. Thus bur cannot, 
from the identity of h and fy differ from fury nor fur 
from the German feuety nor feuer from its English 
equivalent ^r^, and every one can conceive this element 
to have been called after the sun, which was anciently 
worshipped as the god of fire. How different from fire 
is the idea expressed by the word barn ! This idea can, 
however, be as easily traced to the sun as fire. A barn was 
named after what it is made to hold, namely, com ; and 
from com being a principal support of life, it took its name 

E e 2 
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from life, and life from the once supposed author of life, 
the sun ; so that barn and sun, though neither idea was 
called after the other, are as one and the same word. As 
bar (whence the Latin j^ar) is the Hebrew of corn, it 
confirms the etymology of barn, which' has been named 
after corn. I have already shown that bar is the Hebrew 
of son, and that it cannot diflPer from bra, which in the 
* same language means t>o create, nor from the radical part 
of disbar, which is the Hebrew of the Word ; and I also 
then called the reader^s attention to what the Christian 
is taught to believe, namely, that it was by His Son or 
the Word the Creator made the world ; and all this, I 
thought, should be regarded as an excellent type, and to 
which I have now something more to add. 

As B and M interchange, and of which 1 have already 
quoted several instances, there can be no more difference 
between Bar and Mar than there is between the Hebrew 
words Bria and Mria, which, as shown above, have the 
same meaning — ^that oifat Now Mar is the radical part 
of Maria, or Mary, who was the mother otBar^ that is, of 
the son. But as she was a virgin, how, I may be asked, 
could they who first made words have called a mother 
a virgin? The answer should be, that in the beginning 
there was no difference in meaning between virgin and 
girl; and as every such offspring was called after her 
supposed maker, the consequence was, that the maker and 
the object made were signified alike. At present the 
difference in form between the words begetter and begotten 
is very slight, but at first it must have been a great deal 
less so ; so that the child was named as the parent, that 
is, the one made as the malcer. Hence in the mad of 
madre, and which cannot differ from the mat of mater, or 
the moth of mother, we have the past participle of make. 
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How happily all this is confirmed by made and maidy the 
slight difference in form between these words being only 
conventional, and a maid is a virgin ; but its first meaning 
must have been a made^ that is, one madCy having been 
then named after maker y that is, after mother. This 
knowledge leads to the discovery of the primary signifi- 
cation of the German words magd and mddcheny which, 
it is easy to perceive, are but other forms of maid — their 
poetical representative — and not diflerent from the macht 
o( gemacM (made), participle of machen. What will the 
German school think of this etymology, coming, as it 
does, from one who knows nothing of their language ? 
They will admit, for the Germans in general reason 
well, that the discovery which has led to this etymology, 
as well as to so many others hitherto unknown, cannot 
but be true ; and that it must, in spite of all opposition, 
be one day received and made use of, in exposing to 
the general view the many long-concealed myths and 
mysteries of language. 

The reader will please to recollect I was showing, 
when interrupted by the latter digression, the identity of 
the names signifying mother, Mary, virgin, aild son, but 
I forgot at the time to observe that Bar (the Bon) is also 
written Beniy occasioned by the interchange of T and U ; 
but this is no proof that the Mar of Maria is not still the 
same word, since this name was often written mania, the 
cause still being the interchange of T md 71 ^. 

But the idea virgin does not appear to have been 
expressed by all people in the same way, as I am now 
going to show, by the etymology of virgo in Latin, and 
irapOivo^ in Greek, the origin of both these words ap- 
pearing to be now unknown. The vir ofvirgo is the Latin 

7 See Anacalypsig, vol. i. p. 806, 809. 
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of man, but its go has here no visible meaning ; I am, 
therefore, obliged to have recourse to the principles by 
which I am generally guided. By giving to the oi go 
its nasal sound, this ending becomes gon, which is also 
without meaning. Let us, therefore, apply another of 
our rules : has always I understood, which, when 
supplied, makes gon become goin; that is, when 0% 
takes its form U (compare croix and crux), gun; and 
this is the radical part of the Greek gune, a female^ 
a woman. We have thus obtained two significant 
words, one meaning man, and one meaning woman* 
But is not this a strange way of signifying virgin? 
It would seem so ; but when we turn to account our 
tymology of homo, we shall find it very natural. We 
have shown homo to mean one, and nothing more. Now 
vir, of which the primary signification has, like that of 
homo, been also unknown, means also one, and nothing 
more. Let us only observe, that the Xi of vir is here for 
the aspirate, which is never to be counted, so that ir is 
the real word for man, and this if takes a great many 
other different forms, such as ar, er, or, air, our, ear, fee, 
and these are roots, and — like other roots — they have 
each, when primarily considered, the meaning of one ; for 
their other meanings, however numerous they may be, 
are only conventionally different from one another. Ac- 
cording to this explanation, virgo {virgune) must be for 
these two words, one and /emale, that is, the/emale one. 
But this meaning, I shall be told, would apply to a 
married woman as well as to a virgin. This is very true, 
and virgo has been so used. Thus Virgil, referring to 
Pasiphae, who was then the mother of several children, 
says : — 

At Vir^o infelix tu nunc in montibos erras. 
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Now when virgo was first made to signify a married 
fooman, the primary signification of vir, that of one^ could 
not have been lost. That the go of virgo is, as I have 
shown, equal to the gun oi gum is made evident by the 
genitive of virgo being virginisy of which the part gin 
cannot difier from the gun of gune^ for its I having 
understood, gin is for goin^ and there must have been a 
time when virgo was virgoin, and as virgoin is equal to 
virgun, its genitive must have therefore been virgoiniSy 
and also virgunis, whence virginis. But when virgo was 
virgoin, many persons must have left out the nasal sound, 
and so have reduced virgoin to virgoi, which, by the 
dropping of the I, became virgo. 

What is now the primary meaning otgune ? It is seen 
when we drop its ^, which is here but a representative 
of the aspirate ; for the une which remains is for una, 
feminine of unus; so thai gune has, like Aomo and vir, the 
meaning of one, the different acceptations of all such 
words being only conventional. 

I have now a very Convincing proof of the truth of my 
etymology of virgo. The Saxon word maden has not only 
the meaning of virgin or maid, but also that of female ; 
thus Bosworth renders mceden cild into English by a 
^^ female child," and m^den mann is explained by the same 
learned authority a virgin, though it means literally a 
female man, which can only be accounted for by giving 
to man its real original meaning, that of one. It is thus 
made self-evident that I have now discovered what has 
not been hitherto known, the real meaning of these three 
important words, homo, vir, and virgo. And to what may 
I ascribe such a discovery ? To the knowledge of man^s 
first word, and the principles thence derived. Without 
this knowledge neither could I nor could any one else 
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tell why such a word as virgo means both a virgin and a 
mother y and still less could they tell why a word meaning 
man {;pir) should be its radical part. 

Let us now notice the Greek of virgin, parthenoa {Trap' 
divo<;), of which the etymology is also unknown. As a is 
equal to 01, the par oi parthenos does not differ from jo^/r 
{irmp), which is an old word in Greek, meaning 60^ or 
youth, and is the supposed original of the Latin jt?w^. The 
etymology o{ virgo should lead to the suspicion that thenos 
(this other part oi parthenos) must have the meaning of 
female, and that the entire word has literally the mean- 
ing of '^ female young one/* in other words, 2b young female. 
But there is no such word in Greek as thenos, and it is 
therefore necessary to make this word take some other 
form of equal value. To obtain such a form we need 
only observe that n and \ do often interchange; thus 
wvevfjuov is written also irXevfjioyv, and fiiXriov is written 
fiivTiov; by which it is made evident that thenos cannot 
differ from thelos, nor thelos from thelus {O'fjXvs;), which 
means female, Farthenos, a virgin, has therefore that 
meaning which the etymology of virgo has led us to 
suppose it should have. 

Nor can the par of this word differ from the Hebrew 
bar, a son ; and as bar is the radical part of the Hebrew 
debar, a word, so is par the radical part of parole in 
French. But I shall, no doubt, be reminded that as the 
son was called after the father, par should, if these deduc- 
tions can be relied on, have also the meaning oi father ; 
and it has this meaning, since it is the radical part of 
parens and parent. Another proof that the par of 
parthenos is the same as the Greek poir {irmp) can be 
obtained by our observing that in the par of parere (to 
beget) we have this par; and that this word does not. 
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when used as a verb, mean the begetter ^ but the begotten^ 
IS shown by the Hebrew word ^^> ild, which, when a 
noun, is thus explained by Parkhui*st, '^ a son, a child, a 
young man, a lad,'' but when a verb, the same authority 
explains it thus : " To procreate or breed young, to beget 
or bear */' 

As this word ild diflfers, in form, considerably from 
baVy which has the same meaning, we should observe that 
its root is ^7, which is equal to both t^i^and a/, and as all the 
roots of a language are as one and the same word, there 
can be no difference, except conventionally, between al 
and ar, and ar is the root of bar, of which the 6 does but 
represent the aspirate h. By taking the same liberty 
with al it will become bal, and as al is, in Hebrew, one 
of the names of the mn, even so is baL This serves to 
show that ild and bar make radically the same word* 
In ild it is also easy to perceive our word child; the diffe- 
rence in the appearance of the two words is to be ascribed 
to the aspirate h having been attached to the i of ild, 
and then, from this aspirate having been represented, ad 
it frequently is, by ch. This etymology is confirmed by 
the Saxon of child being cildy which cannot 'differ from 
child any more than cat can differ from its French equi- 
valent chat, which shows that ch can be reduced to C; 
and that both C and ch have come from the aspirate h is 
equally evident. We have, therefore, in the Hebrew ild, 
and the Saxon did, and child in English, but one and 
the same word. 

In the Hebrew ild it is easy to perceive something else 
not undeserving of notice. It is, as shown above, not 
different from the form aid, its I being for oi and oi for 
d ', and when the d of aid falls behind the consonant by 

> Lex., p. 283. 
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which it is followed, as vowels frequently do, aid will 
become lady which is, as we have seen, one of the mean- 
ings given by Parkhurst to ild. However, the words 
child and lad may be, therefore, made to differ &om each 
other in meaning, that difference can be only conven- 
tional; and the identity of these two words serves to 
confirm still more our etymology of parthenos. Thus, 
according to Bosworth, mceden did means ^'a female 
child/^ But since child and lad must have been once 
the same word, it follows that maden did might as well 
be explained a female lad, which is, according to our 
etymology, the meaning oi parthenos. 

There are still two other words in Greek for virgin 
and bo^, namely, Koprj and Kopo*;, of which the different 
endings show the different genders. And the radical 
part of each of these words, that is, kor, is but a different 
form of x^^P> ^^^ hand, which, from its signifying the 
idea maker ^ proves still further that both virgin and boy 
were, in the beginning, named after their parents (father 
and mother), since each of these words means also maker ^ 

It is now easy to account for the difference between 
cheir (x^cp) and such a form as poir {ircbip), for as cA 
does but represent the aspirate, it may be dropped and 
be replaced by any other representative of this sign ; and 
as snip are very common substitutes for the aspirate 
A, it follows that cheir may be replaced by beir or peir, 
neither of which can differ from boir or poir , and both of 
these, by the coalescing of and ^, become bar and par. 
And as we have often shown O to be replaced by M, we 
see that bar is equal to mar, which is therefore but an- 
other form o{ cheir J and it may for this reason mean hand. 
Nor does this etymology need proof, since mare {fuzprf) 
is, as well as cheir (xe/p), a word for the hand. And, as 
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Maria does not differ, as shown above, from mania^ 
it follows that the mar here noticed as another form 
of cheir cannot differ from the man of mantis, Latin of 
^and. Hence, though there is not a letter in common 
between cAeir and the man of manus, they make, how- 
ever, but one and the same word, 

Fi'om thus knowing that bar is equal to a word' for 
the hand, such as cheir y and the man of manus, we 
discover in English the primary signification — hitherto 
unknown — of this word bar, whether we use it as a noun 
or as a verb. When a noun, it means, say all dictio- 
naries, a ^i^rferance ; and when a verb, they say it means 
to hinder. But in the hind of Am^rance, as well as in 
the hind of hinder, we have the word hand itself; for the 
% of hind having understood, and as and I make, as 
I have often shown, the letter a, it follows that hind 
is the same as hand. Hinderance should be therefore 
written handerancey and hinder should be hander. But 
might not hinder, I may be asked, be written also hender ? 
Most certainly it might ; and it is so written, for as It 
is constantly replaced hjf, fender is the same as hender; 
and a fender is, says Webster, " a utensil employed to 
hinder coals of fire from falling forward to the floor/^ 

And as par is the same as bar (witness jodir, Greek of 
the Hebrew bar ^2^ son), we can, therefore, account for its 
being the radical part of joarer in French, and parar in 
Spanish j for these verbs mean to defend, to parry, and 
they are therefore, like bar, to be traced to the hand. 
But parer, in French, I shall be told, means also to 
beautify; and so it ought, since to beautify is to make 
hand&ome, which is an additional proof that par is 
still a word for the hand. In short, every word signi- 
fying to form, or to make, must, in no matter what 
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language, have first been a word for the hand. Hence 
the Hebrew hra, to create, and which must have once 
been bar, and have then meant not only create^ but also 
both %on and wordy as already shown, cannot differ from 
the Greek cheir {Aand), and, radically considered, creator 
is still the same word, and so is creature, ihat is, the 
maTcer, and that which he has made ; in other words, the 
father and the %on,. And this, too, is a genuine tjrpe, 
and it was made known in language to the heathen, 
previously to its having been divinely revealed by 
St. John : ^' Holy Father, keep through Thine own name 
those whom Thou hast given Me, that they may be one 
as we are one^' chap. xvii. ver. 11. '^ I and My Father 
are one" chap. x. ver. 30. ^'And the glory which 
Thou gavest Me I have given them ; that they may be 
one, even as we are one." 



CHAPTER L. 

LORD. 

To the well-known English lord, M. Max Mliller refers 
thus : ^^ Lord would be nothing but an empty title in 
English, unless we could discover its original form and 
meaning in the Anglo-Saxon htaf-ordy meaning the 
source ofbready from half a loaf and ord, ^lace^ " 

Now how would any one of my readers, having the 
least confidence in my principles, analyze the word lord, 

' Lectures, vol. 1. p. 125. 
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if he had never Seen this Saxon derivation of it ? He 
would analyze it just as I have analyzed the word look ; 
which, he may recollect, is for il-ook; that is, the eye^ oog 
(which is equal to ooky being the word for eye in Dutch) j 
and he would therefore say that lord must have once been 
iUordy and that from the of ord having % understood, 
and from and % making d^ ord is the same as ard, and 
consequently, from the identity of T and /, as aid or alt, 
root of aUu%y high ; so that the literal meaning of lord 
would, according to this analysis, be the high, that is, the 
high one. Now, on opening my Gaelic dictionary, and 
looking out for ard (which is written also airde) in this 
language, I find the following English words as explana- 
tions of it : " High, lofty, mighty, great, noble, eminent, 
excellent j^' and when used as a noun, it is explained, 
'' A height, an eminence, a hill, a high land, an upland, 
heaven/^ Now ord, which is but a different form of ard 
is thus explained in Saxon by Bosworth : " A beginning, 
origin, author ; a point, an edge, sword, the front of an 
army, battle array /^ And in derivatives, adds the same 
authority, it denotes '^ first, original,'^ &c. We thus see 
that the primary sense is still the same, whether we write 
this word ardor ord; so that we may define lord — that is 
il (?rrf— the high one, the great one, the chief one, the mighty 
one, or even the heavenly one. And these are meanings 
that correspond far better with our idea of lord than '' the 
source of hread,^^ which is given by M. Max Miiller, and 
does not differ from the meaning he tells us he has 
received from the "Rev. Dr. Bosworth, Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon at Oxford,^' and which is as follows: 
" loaf or bread origin, cause or author of bread, or sup- 
port.'^ These explanations of lord are also supported by 
Grimm, and of course by all other philologists. 
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But how^ I shall be asked^ am I to account for the 
hldfoX. hldfofdy which is so evidently the word haf^ I 
have two explanations to give of this word. I have no 
doubt that hl6f means loaf^ but not in hlaford. It 
should be observed that in Saxon the sign I is often 
aspirated^ as every one must admit on looking over 
those words in Bosworth that begin with hi; witness 
Alid and hlist^ which are in English lid and listj the 
aspirate having been dropped. But this aspirate may 
follow the I as well as precede it, as we see by such 
words as halfy calf, self. Sec., the aspirate being now, as 
it often is, represented by^^. When we now assume that 
hldf is not in hlaford for loaf, this word must be con- 
sidered as equal to hlf, which will be giving to the I two 
aspirates, one before and one behind ; and granting this, 
it follows that lord must have been once written hlford, 
and that then, from the tendency there is to insert 
a vowel between two consonants, hlford became hlaford. 
But such persons— and they were many — as did not 
aspirate the I in hlford, must have both written and 
pronounced this word as if it were only lord. 

Let us now show the primary signification of loaf 
and so confirm the above etymology. In loafdinA. life 
we have the same word, and the former must have been 
named after the latter, because from its having in Saxon 
the meaning of bread, it serves to support life. Hence 
living and livelihood have each the meaning oifood; and 
live, which is the root of both these words, cannot, any 
more than life, differ from loaf In Saxon the word for 
life is lif, and lif is the root of lifen, which Bosworth 
explains livelihood, and bids you see leofen, to which he 
assigns the meaning of food, and its root leof is, as well 
as hldf our word haf This custom of calling certain 
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kinds of food after life obtains also in French, witness 
only la vie {food) and lea vivres and la vmnde. 

Now it being made thus evident that in life and locf 
we have the same word, and that this may be said even 
of lif and Alaf in Saxon, what proof have we that 
hldford means the author^ source, or origin of bread, 
any more than the author y source, or origin of life? Indeed, 
the latter meaning is far more probable than the former. 
But I accept neither. Lord is, I am sure, a very ancient 
word, and that it did not become hldford, but from the 
great tendency once prevailing with some of the Saxons 
to aspirate the L And the circumstance of this sign not 
being aspirated in lif, lif en, or leofen, may serve to show 
that its aspiration did not prevail with all. 

And that the aspirate may be found after the \ as well 
as before it, the etymology of the Saxon and English 
word self (hitherto unknown) will serve to show. I am 
well aware that self is nearly the same word in several 
languages ; but as we do not learn from any of these lan- 
guages after what it was man first expressed such an idea, 
we may well say that its etymology or primary sense 
has been hitherto unknown. As the f in self does but 
represent the aspirate A, or some sign that replaces this 
aspirate, such as 6,^, or t?, it must be dropped as not 
belonging either to the root or radical part of this word. 
Now, sel (the remaining part of self) may be also re- 
duced to el; that is, by assuming that its 5 has replaced 
the aspirate A, and that sel must have been hel before it 
became, by the change of ih for 5, seL But what is the 
meaning of (?^? As it appears also under the form of al, 
and as both these words do each mean the, and as they 
have been also well-known names of the sun, and as the 
primary sense of the emphatic article the is one^ and as 
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this is also one of the first meanings of the name of the 
sun^ it follows that it may be assumed that em^ is also the 
meaning of %elf. But before we try how far this mean- 
ing will apply^ let us see if there be an exaet agreement 
between the reduced forms of %elf just noticed. As to 
ael^ it cannot^ from the common interchange of ^ and Ox 
differ from 9oly nor sol from %olu%y which from its mean- 
ing aloney must have for the meaning of its root^ one. 
In sel we have also the hel of Aelios, Greek of sol. As 
to al and el, in which we have earlier forms of Aelios 
and sol, they have been already explained. 

Let us now se^ if any word of which the radical sense 
is one — such as alone, only, or solely — can be used instead 
of self. If we say, " That book was written by himself/' 
our meaning is, " That book was written by him alone, 
or by him only, or by him solely.*' But if we say, " That 
book was written by myself,^' and do then put alone 
instead oiself, we shall have, " That book was written by 
my alone/' which cannot be said. But when we make 
me take the place of my, we shall have, "That book was 
written by me alone;'' by which we see that my is for 
m^, and that myself v& really for me-self, and which is 
made evident by himself, which is not his-self It is also 
made evident by moi-mSme in French, which cannot be 
written mon-meme any more than lui-meme can be re- 
presented by son-meme. 

We have tbus discovered the real etymology of self 
(hitherto unknown), and have shown that it is radi- 
cally the same as solus, and that it may be rendered into 
English by alone, only, or solely. 

This etymology of se^^ suggests others ; but they must 
be left unnoticed, as they, too, might lead me on farther. 

But with respect to lord, or its Saxon form Aldford, 
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I beg to ask this plain question : How does it happen 
that none of the great German or Saxon philologists 
could perceive that in such a Saxon word as Uf {life) we 
have but a different form of haf^ It arose from their 
not being aware that a single vowel is equal to a combi- 
nation of vowels, and that when two or more words agree 
in sense, and do not differ otherwise than by this difference 
in their vowels, they should be regarded as making only 
one and the same word. And if those philologists had 
hitherto known that 0, when not attending its ^, is 
always then to be considered as understood, they would 
have perceived that the Saxon lif {life) is equal to loif, 
and loif, by the dropping of its I to ^^ which, when its 
is lengthened, does not differ in sound from loaf. The 
lif of lif en {foody or livelihood) is to be accounted for in 
the same way, and which is confirmed by the leof of its 
synonym leof en. 

There is still an observation which I forgot to make 
when analyzing lord. I should have remarked that its 
radical part ord is not only, as we have seen, equal to the 
ait oi alius {kigh)y but also to old, and that in this respect 
it agrees with the Latin senior {lord), which implies a^e, 
and is radically the same as senex, old. And there is 
still something else to be observed. As we have found 
the ord of lord to be equal to ard, it follows that the entire 
word cannot differ from lard, the grease or fat of swine ; 
from which it would appear that this idea has been also 
named afke^, height ; and this is conficmed by the German 
word ffross, of which the form is equal to grease in 
English, and to graisse and graa in French; yet this 
German word gross, whi«h is still the same in form as 
gross in English, is rehde|red into French by grand, imd is 
us^ed, like this word^m the sense of \>o\h great asid talk 
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It would therefore seem that the ideas expressed by such 
words as greats tally and higj yffet^ once signified alike^ with 
some slight difference for the sake of distinction^ and 
which might be obtained by assigning to these words 
different places with respect to their nouns, as we see by 
grand, in French, which, when placed before its noun, 
means great, but tall when placed afber it. It would, 
therefore, seem that the fat of an animal has been 
regarded as the biggest, moat oulky, or highest part of 
its flesh, and that this will account for two ideas so 
different from each other as lord aud lard having the 
same name. 

In the tall of tallow we have a very plain instance of 
the fat of an animal being significant of height. And 
the tall of this word is but a different form of the alt 
of alius. It must have first been it-al, and then have 
meant the sun, after which tallness was called. And 
when it and al coalesced tal was obtained, but when the 
article it fell behind its noun al both words became alit^ 
which, by the dropping of the I, made the alt of altus. 

By the knowledge thus obtained we are led to discover 
that, since lard in French is hacon in English, the root of 
the latter, that is, hac, is but a different form of big, just 
as big is but a different form of pig. And this is con- 
firmed by the Greek and Latin oipig being sus, which is 
as a prefix' significant of height in both Latin and French, 
When tiie word cochon is applied to a man, as it frequently 
is in France, it meaps, says De Roquefort, " un homme 
trie gros et ires gras;" and as « big man is in English 
what w^ do also understand by u^ homi^e gros et gras, we 
may, therefore, conclude that d^fig was first named from 
its being a bulky and fat animal; and as thiA idea is well 
^ m^ 'i Hic d in Jjatin hypinguis, and \ts every vonel may 
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take or lose a nasal sounds it follows that the ^ing of 
joinguisy which is its radical part, does not differ iromjpig. 
And that jt?^^ might also, like^t^, signify ^^^^^, is shown 
by our remarking that it is but a different form of joic, 
which means in French a high mountain, and is the same 
SLspeah in English, saiipeac in Saxon; by which we see 
that the same word, under slightly different forms, may 
signify not only big,/aty or bulky, but also high or tall. 

I thought, on closing the last sentence, I had done 
with all my ob/servations on the word lord, but there is 
yet one more which I cannot help making. We have 
seen &om Bosworth that, besides several other meanings 
traceable to the same source, it serves to signify ''a 
point, an edge, or a stoord/' This arises from such an 
idea as b, point meaning the top or highest part of what- 
ever it refers to. Hence it is that the pic just noticed 
cannot, from the tendency there is to sound S before^, 
differ from the spic of spiculum, a lance, any more than 
pike can differ from spiie. The knowledge thus acquired 
leads us to the etymology of sword, hitherto unknown. 
In Saxon, sword is expressed not only by ord, as just 
stated, but also as it is in English; and in German, 
Dutch, Danish, and Swedish, it is almost the same word. 
But to know this is not to know in what way sword 
came by its present form, and after what idea it was first 
called. But knowing, as we now do, that Hq radical part 
must be ord, since it was once so designated in Saxon, 
as we find it admitted by Bote\fr6rtb, we have only to 
discover how its sw was obtained. Ti^ o3F ord must, 
as vowels frequently dd^ have* taken the aspirate h, and • 
tl]^ sign must have been replaced hyfor the diganuna, 
and the digaiuma by iD, which is also a very comoaon' 
change, and then, from the euphdnic tendency thefc is^ 
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* 
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to sound % before tT^ witness wan becoming twan^ and 
wet becoming ^weat^ ord must have become swords 

As I shall have more to say farther on of ideas verj 
similar in meaning to sward, this word needs not^ for the 
present^ be submitted to further inquiry. 

We have thus seen how, by applying our principles, 
lord is the original of hlaford, and^hat Grimm, Dr. Bos- 
worth, and Professor Max Miiller do all three mistake, 
when they suppose this woi^ to mean the source of 
bread, or Laplace of bread; and that the, cause of their 
mistake must be ascribed to their not having, in the first 
instance, considered the h as only an aspirate, and then 
the f SLB another aspirate, there being in Saxon a ten- 
dency to aspirate the Z, and to have the sign of the aspira- 
tion either before or afber it. And as two consonants 
may have a vowel inserted between them, this accounts 
for the (Z in Alcf. We do, therefore, conclude that the 
three signs, h, d, and f are not in any way radically 
related to the word hlaford, which, as all persons cannot 
have aspirated its Z, must have once been hrd, or have 
had a form of equal value, such as lard, laird, loord, &c. 
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